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CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

** I. That France is constitated a Republic. In adopting this 
definitive form of goyemmenty the ends proposed are — a freer 
advance in the path of progress and civilization ; the assurance of 
a more equitable distribution of the burdens and advantages of 
society; the increase of individual happiness by the gradual 
reduction of public expenses and taxes ; and to enable all our 
citizensi by the constant and successive action of our institutions 
and laws, without any fresh commotion, to attain a more elevated 
standard of morality, knowledge, and well-being." — Article \8i,f 
Nov. 4, 1848. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



A COMMON interest without direct compact 
will often make men act in concert; just as a 
flock of sheep, or herd of deer, may be seen hud- 
dled in alarm from some real or apprehended 
proximate danger. A political combination of 
this tacit kind has grown up in this country and 
given rise to the present publication. 

Had tb« continental revolutions not gone be- 
yond certain limits no hostile feeling would have 
been openly manifested against them ; but the 
aspiration (perhaps a premature one) for demo- 
cratic republics threatened to compromise the 
monarchical principle in England, and in its 
practical development might terminate in models 
of political justice and administrative economy 
that would put to shame our own long-cherished, 
but expensive and worn-out institutions. Hence 
the formidable array of aristocratic interests, 
which sprang from the earth like the Dragon^s 
teeth, to gnash their spite and vengeance against 
the convulsions of the Continent. Hence the 
hireling tongues and pens — the host of tax-eaters, 
or would-be tax-eaters— that were promptly put 
in requisition to calumniate one of the noblest 
and most simultaneous — and because simulta- 
neous, proved to be timely, just, and necessary 
— movements against oppression of which au^ 
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example is afforded in the history of human 
progress. 

It is right, however, the public should hear 
the other side. Carried away by no extreme 
opinions ourselves ; thinking that there is virtue 
in order as well as liberty — that popular rights 
ought to be meted to popular intelligence — that 
nd class, privileged or disfranchised, ought to 
usurp exclusive predominance — and that great 
changes to be just and abiding require to be 
deliberately made and confirmed by the gua- 
rantee of general interest and sentiment — still 
we do not view with the horror of some per- 
sons the last alternative in national grievances 
of a revolutionary crisis. A severe remedy it 
may be, as a fever or pestilential visitation ; but 
it may be unavoidable in the removal of long 
accumulating and pertinaciously defended ma- 
ladies. With this impression we h* "8 sought 
to ascertain the origin of the continental revolu- 
tions, their accompanying evils and contingencies, 
and their beneficial results as exemplified by 
the issues of the convulsions of France and Ger- 
many J* 

But happy England, we are told, has no need of 
such dernier resorts of nations — she, oh, favoured 
isle! has had her revolution, and other states are 
only trying to emulate her fortunate example by 

♦ Part 1. and Chap. p. 240. 
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compassing the myriad of blessings consecrated 
by time-honoured usages, and dispensed from 
the portals of an ancient monarchy, through the 
pure hands of a munificent aristocracy, assisted 
by a princely and right reverend episcopate, 
with a mighty host of not less noble, holy, and 
disinterested retainers ! Upon this soporific and 
rhetorical appeal to the imagination we shall ofier 
no opinion, but leave the reader to form his own 
unbiassed conclusion after the perusal of the fol- 
lowing exposition of the ^' Unreformed Abuses" 
that, in every public department — civil, ecclesi- 
astical, judicial, military, or colonial — have sur- 
vived Whig and Tory essays at amendment. 

If we have not radical reform, we feel well 
assured we shall have a revolution, and either 
will serve. It is not fiction and show, tradition 
and routine, empirical shifts and selfish post- 
ponement^^|;iat will rescue the empire from its 
extremities. It is none of these — they only re- 
produce disorders in more aggravated forms — 
that can grapple with the destitution of Ireland, 
or the hardly less gaunt destitution and stolid 
ignorance of the neglected masses of England. 
A brief glance is sufficient to prove the inevitable 
issue. Take the prospective condition of the 
rural classes for illustration. Is it possible that 
the farm-tenants of the country, with only con- 
tinental prices for their produce, can long live 
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under the existing load of rent, tithe, taxes, and 
local rates? In this dilemma who must and 
ought to give way? Let the farmers and free- 
holders take their side, not with those who have 
always deceived them, but with those with whom 
they are allied in interest — with the Financial 
Reformers of England — who are alone able and 
willing to serve them. Further, in this crisis and 
clash of parties, can anybody believe or expect 
that the commercial and manufacturing classes, 
with their predominance of wealth, population, 
and intelligence, will quietly submit to see the 
affairs of this noble empire carried on by three 
or four mediocre families, without the prestige 
of genius or public services, for their own mean 
ends, and those of a servile House of Commons, 
to the great detriment of the nation ? 

No, England is too great, too energetic and 
enlightened to be jobbed and made a patrimony 
of for the blazonry of the Grey-Russell or Peel- 
Goulburn oligarchs. It is an usurpation, and 
the factious juggle for the alternate benefit, at 
the public cost, of her Majesty's ministers, and 
** her Majesty's opposition" must cease.* And 
why not ? 

** There must be a period and an end of names and dignities 
and whatsoever is terrene ; and ^liy not of De Vere ? For 
where is Bohun ? Where's Mortimer ? Nay, which is more 
and most of all, where is Plantagenet?" — Liord Crewcy a.d. 1662. 



"' Church Commission, p. 192, and the Ministries, p. 254-259. 
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PART I. 

€f)t Continental I^boluttons;. 



Political revolutions are not a desirable extremity 
in human affairs ; they are seldom sought but forced on 
mankind, and, like the capital punishments inflicted on 
criminals, are only resorted to in despair of the efficacy 
of milder expedients. Tiiey are great sacrifices made 
by the present for the good of a future age. Posterity 
derives the chief benefit from such signal examples of 
popular justice, while the actors themselves are usually 
the victims of a noble self-itnmolation in their persons, 
property, or industrial avocations. 

Of this tenor and character have been the repeated 
convulsions of France. None of them were unpro- 
voked ; they have all been accompanied with great tem- 
porary suffering, but the public benefits that resulted 
are likely to be wide-spread and enduring. Her first 
great movement in 1789 was forced onward by enor- 
mous evils, which ordinary remedies were inadequate to 
remove. Civilization had advanced, the general mind 
had been enlii^ihtened, and the institutions transmitted 
from the dark ages stood in glaring antagonism with 
existing wants and intelligence. But no spontaneous 
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authority existed by which they could be quietly and 
justly harmonized. Government, from want of power 
or complicity in the national wrongs, was adverse or 
unequal to the undertaking ; while the appeals of rea- 
son were unheeded, unsupported by popular co-opera- 
tion. France under her mediaeval barbarisms — under 
the obstructions to progress prescribed by her feuda 
monarchy, privileged orders, municipal corporations and 
monopolies, primogeniture and entail laws, with the 
provincial incongruities and corruptions of her judicial 
administration — was in the condition of a great city 
that has outgrown its ancient limits, and the nuisance 
of whose narrow streets, uncouth buildings, and anti- 
sanitary filthiness, can only be effectually abated by a 
fire,, an earthquake, or a deluge. 

The visitation came, frightful in some of its aspects as 
the desolation of the passing tempest, but purifying 
and regenerative in its ultimate issues. The worn-out 
France of the Bourbons was rent in pieces, but from her 
ruins rose a social structure of more fair and just pro- 
portions. This goal of improvement was doubtless not 
reached without many trials and many sufferings ; but 
few will deny that Young France is not better than Old 
France. Despite of the wild phantasmagoria through 
which our neighbours have passed ; despite of all their 
visions of an immutable equality, of human perfecti- 
blity, and of military glory, they have unquestionably 
conquered for themselves the substantial blessings of 
equal laws, equal taxation, freedom of industry, freedom 
of discussion, together with the inestimable benefits of 
a more productive and equitable partition of the landed 
property of the kingdom. 

The last alone was worth all the cost. In Bourbon 
France all was plunder and privilege. The church 
had five millions of revenue from tithes, and with 
nearly half the land of the kingdom besides, assigned 
only a wretched pittance of twenty pounds a-year to 
the parochial or working clergy, while all the rest was 
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a prey to the vices of a sinecure and dissolute hierarchy. 
The landed property of the country was so unequally 
divided, that one-third of it only was in the hands of 
the lay commonalty, the church and the nobles possess- 
ing all the rest. The taxes were so distributed, that 
the largest of them all (the taille), yielding between 
seven and eight millions, fell wholly upon the peasantry, 
neither church nor nobles paying a farthing towards it. 
The feudal grievances were heavier in France than in 
any other kingdom, and completed the misery of the 
people, by affecting them in their subsistence, in their 
comforts, and their freedom. Upon a high-spirited 
people like the French, it is probable that the insults 
they endured were more poignantly felt than the 
abridgment of material comforts by rent, tithes, and 
taxes. What for instance could be more exasperating 
than their game laws, by which the peasant was often 
interdicted from tilling his land, or reaping the crops, 
if the young brood of partridges or pigeons were thereby 
endangered ; while the lord, for whose amusement these 
restraints existed, might have a less interest in the soil 
than the cultivator, being, as is not unusual in this 
country, from mortgages, entail, or other settlement, 
only the nominal, not real proprietor. 

AH these entanglements of the soil, of privileges 
without interests, and of interests without rights, were 
swept away by the revolution. At the outset, however, 
the French reformers sought only just and practicable 
political government. Like the English, they would 
have stopped at Hounslow, without advancing to Wind- 
sor. Brissot, Vergniaud, Mirabeau, were all loyal, and a 
constitutional monarchy, upon the model of that of 
England, was the limit of their aspiration. The throne, 
with its popular influence and traditions, formed the 
barrier round which they hoped to shelter the newborn 
rights of liberty, equality, and fraternity. To advance 
further they felt to be dangerous, opening to a bound- 
less sea, of which the navigation was unknown. Yet 
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despite of their foresight and apprehensions, into this 
abyss they were precipitated by an inevitable destiny ; 
the throne was overturned, and France, in her first efforts 
at reconstruction, was left without rule or compass. 

For this aberration in her initiative movement, three 
reasons may be assigned. First is the common-place 
one, that one concession to popular demands leads to 
others ; and the position taken up that the revolution 
must necessarily advance; that it was a Juggernaut, 
whose progress no obstruction ought to arrest, neithei 
the monarcliy, the church, nor the aristocracy. A 
second and more potent cause was in the unreasonable- 
ness of the two contending parties — the privileged 
orders would yield nothing, and no extent of conces- 
sions would satisfy the oppressed. From this absence 
of compromise resulted the third great derangement of 
foreign intervention. Menaced with the loss of their 
possessions, the emigrant clergy and nobility sought 
the aid of strangers, and to repel this intrusion, the 
masses were appealed to ; arms were given them, and 
their ignorance and passions enlisted in the interests 
of the revolution. By this appeal the country was 
saved, but all the subsequent chapter of woes — the 
bloody wars of the continent, and the not less bloody 
internal dissensions of the republic — originated. Ex- 
posed to this ordeal France long struggled, but ulti- 
mately reached, after astounding feats of heroism and 
resource, the land of promise. True, a chimerical re- 
public, unsuited to the intelligence of the age, was not 
perpetuated, but all the great national grievances that 
had roused popular vengeance and provoked the revo- 
lution, were redressed. For a system of spoliation 
and despotism, the reign of law, under the guarantee 
of representative institutions, was substituted. Both 
persons and property acquired what they did not before 
possess, legal security. Dungeon imprisonments, at 
the pleasure of the prince or his favourites, were no 
longer tolerated. Local usages, provincial impedi- 
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ments, atid impoverishing monopolies, were abolished. 
All were made equal before the tribunals of justice, in 
the levy of taxes, and in the pursuits of industry, 
social honours and distinctions. 

Such, in its main features, were the beginning and end 
of the 6rst French revolution. The country was eman- 
cipated and relieved of the feudal barbarisms, religious 
superstitions, and political tyrannies that had obstructed 
its progress in civilization. What the people gained 
they never permanently lost in any subsequent political 
vicissitude. Even the consulate and the empire were 
only brilliant and ephemeral episodes, which did not 
eradicate the principles of civil freedom that the ante- 
cedent convulsion had established. Napoleon, in the 
height of his power, rather occupied than possessed 
France. He had mastered it by the aid of the soldiery, 
just as the hordes of Tamerlane or Zenghis Khan over- 
ran Asia, but formed no lasting ties of sympathy or 
gratitude by the grant or consolidation of congenial 
institutions. He never, in truth, reigned in the heart 
or the reason of the best portion of the Fiench nation. 
They were indignant at his selfish and savage internal 
domination, at the suppression of their legislative assem- 
blies and the freedom of the press, and the covering of 
France with state prisons for the incarceration of his 
victims ; not less than at his ambitious wars, which 
exhausted the resources of the country, and decimated 
its population. But what could they do against an 
adventurer with a million of bayonets at his command, 
directed by consummate skill, and seconded by fortune ? 
They could only lament in silence the disappointment 
of their hopes and betrayal of their confidence ; waiting 
till Providence or his own recklessness struck down 
from his pedestal the usurper of their rights. Disgust- 
ing as the Bourbons were from pertinacity in error, 
their yoke was held lighter than that of Bonaparte, and 
King Log a more bearable ruler than Emperor Stork, 
who not only outraged the freedom of all Frenchuievi^ 
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but occasioned their country to be overrun by foreign 
troops — pandours, hussars, and Cossacks, who twice 
revelled in the spoils of Paris, occupied belle France 
for five years, and whose humiliating presence was only 
got rid of by the payment of millions. 

Both the discrimination and preference of the French 
■were evinced by the events of the Hundred Days. Tri- 
umphant was the reception of Napoleon on his return 
from Elba, but it was the mob and the military who 
reinstated him in the Tuilleries, the intelligent and con- 
siderate classes keeping aloof from his standard. What 
they apprehended was the return of his military des- 
potism, with its adjuncts of interminable wars, and a 
remorseless conscription, that filled every family with 
widows and orphans. Enlightened by the past, they 
sought more sterling blessings than the illusion of " La 
gloirCf" and the melancholy triumphs of murderous 
battles. Peace, order, and responsible government 
were what they coveted, with freedom and security to 
cultivate the vast resources which the awakened ener- 
gies and new disposition of property, resulting from the 
revolution, had augmented fourfold in activity and pro- 
ductiveness. 

The French are frequently held up as restless and 
unreasonable under every form of rule, and hardly 
deserving of rational treatment. But such aspersions 
are calumnies on the national character. All their 
revolutions may be shown to have been unavoidable, 
and provoked by the folly or perfidy of their rulers. 
Hardly any nation, equally enlightened and powerful, 
has evinced a more enduring spirit. Certainly not 
the North Americans, who, to escape a paltry stamp 
duty, rose in rebellion, and severed their allegiance 
from the parent state. Even Englishmen cannot com- 
pete with them in qniet submission to wrongs. For a 
century longer than us they bore the grossness of their 
feudal monarchy, though not wholly unconscious of its 
i'/ikjuities and injustice. After we had successfully en- 
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acted two revolutions, by sending one prince to the 
scaffold, and another into exile, they continued with 
child-like simplicity and confidence to worship the tinsel 
illusions of the grand monar que ^ of *' Louis the Desired *' 
and '* Louis the Beloved/* Subjugated and humiliated 
as they were by the victories of the allied despots, they 
quietly submitted for no brief term to the hard terms 
imposed upon them. Louis XVI U. was accepted, and 
borne with, despite of drawbacks and imperfections ; 
his concubines and gourmanderies — his royal charter 
and contemptuous obliviousness of twenty-five years of 
memorable history — his love of the priesthood — and 
violation of his own constitutional guarantees. It was 
only the more flagrant outrages of his successor that 
disturbed the settlement of Europe, and roused popular 
resistance. Charles X. was an undisguised bigot, the 
Stuart James II. of French history, as his predecessor 
had been the type of the English gay and abandoned 
monarch. Neither of the French princes had learned or 
unlearned anything ; their model government, without 
mitigation, was the ancient regime, in which a royal 
mistress, a buffoon, and a confessor were the promi- 
nent agencies. The aims of Charles X. were not more 
criminal than those of his brother, but he was more 
ardent and less circuitous in his despotic wiles. Blinded 
by zeal, he openly violated the rights of the electors, 
disbanded the national guard of Paris, muzzled the 
press, obtained an enormous grant to indemnify the 
losses of the emigrants, by which all the new proprietary 
interests of France were endangered. None of his 
measures, however, had the desired results, not even the 
dissolution of the chamber of deputies, and the packing 
of another by force and corruption. Public opinion 
was more enflamed, and different grades of discontent 
rendered more unanimous and consolidated. Mortified 
by these failures, the king resolved on still more desperate 
expedients. A new ministry was formed, consisting ex- 
clusively of violent royalists; among them Bourmont^ 
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an ex-Vendean chief, and Prince de Polignac, who had 
been engaged in various wild schemes for the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and the assassination of Bonaparte. 

By this cabal of desperadoes were the famous ordi- 
nances promulgated, which at one sweep annihilated 
every shred of constitutional liberty. By these royal 
mandates the public journals were suppressed, or per- 
mitted to circulate only under the arbitrary license of 
the government ; three-fourths of the electors were dis- 
franchised, and the chamber of deputies reduced to 
one-half their former number. It was the naked revival 
of the ancient despotism. Nine- tenths of the commu- 
nity, including almost the entire of the commercial and 
industrious classes were favourable to a constitutional 
system, and it was impossible they could tamely sub- 
mit to a reign of violence at the instance of one man's 
bigotry, aided by a handful of not less bigoted or misled 
adherents. The population of Paris rose en masse to 
repel the outrage. Did the world condemn their heroic 
resolution ? Certainly not. Nobody then or since has 
affirmed that they had not ample provocations, and the 
immortal three days of July, 1830, fill an imperishable 
page of history. 

The general verdict is not less in favour of the late, 
and, if possible, more extraordinary revolution. Louis 
Philippe, in exile, has hardly met with a single sym- 
pathiser. He had deceived, betrayed, and ill- governed 
a generous people, who, without any special services on 
his part for so marked a distinction, had confided to 
him the national destinies. After the popular victory 
of July two dangers impended — the possibility of 
foreign interference, and of internal dissension in the 
choice of a new form of government. Both dangers 
appeared to be averted by the acceptance of the duke 
of Orleans ; first, as the lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom ; and next, by the election of the chamber of 
deputies, as hereditary sovereign under the expressly 
understood conditions, that, though the government 
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was monarchical in form, it should be republican in 
principle and administration. 

Louis Philippe never observed this compact. From 
the first he acted on a system of crafty dissimulation 
towards all around him. To the foreign diplomatic 
body (our own ambassador Lord Stuart included), who 
held an assumption of the crown to be a mere usur- 
pation, he affirmed that he considered himself only the 
locum tenens of the expelled prince, to whom he should 
resign immediately he had, by his adroit exercise of 
the royal authority, reduced the rebellious populace to 
their former state of helplessness and obedience. To 
the demands for republican institutions he pleaded the 
need of more time; the dynasty, it was alleged, was 
still too precarious, and external apprehensions not suf- 
ficiently allayed safely to allow their adoption. The 
people felt they had been deceived. Insurrections in 
Paris and the country were unceasing, and no fewer 
than seven attempts were made to assassinate the king. 
Such, however, was the love of order spread in the 
influential portion of the population, their horror of 
war abroad, and anarchy at home, that they stood 
firmly by the new government. All the emeutes in the 
capital, at Lyons, Rouen^ and Lisle, were suppressed, 
chiefly by the national guard. On the funeral of Gene- 
ral Lamarque, a foimidable insurrection had been orga- 
nized, was attempted, and only defeated at the cost of 
1000 lives. The fortifications of Paris, and the odious 
September laws of 1835, by which the independence of 
juries and the freedom of the journals were violated, 
were all quietly submitted to, though disliked, rather 
than endanger public order and tranquillity. Either by 
legal coercion, or direct corruption, the press became 
little more than a state monopoly ; and so completely 
was regal impunity established, that all mention of the 
king, with regard to any political measure, except in 
praise f was prohibited. Offences of the press were made 
triable by the Chamber of Peers, and if the QlCc.v\^^ 
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were sentenced to inoprisonment, the sentence might 
be enforced either in France or any colonial depen- 
dency — Algiers for instance ! 

The subversion of the charter, for attempting which 
Charles X. was ignominiously expelled, Louis Philippe 
triumphantly consummated by les lots Fieschi, For the 
maintenance of the system so established, a powerful 
machinery was organised under the two divisions of 
force and corruption. Of the first the chief element 
was the regular army of 400,000 men, constantly kept 
in active service to maintain the people in abject sub- 
mission to their rulers. But owing to the principle on 
which the army is recruited, it may be a source of danger 
rather than of stability to an unpopular government. 
The military service of the conscript lasts only seven 
years, and at the expiration of his term of servitude, 
not one in a thousand can be induced to re-enlist. He 
returns to the place of his birth a well-drilled soldier, 
accustomed to the use of arms of all sorts, regardless of 
the peril attending military conflicts, and more attached 
to his civic rights from a septennial suspension of them. 
Hence the French army is more an enrolment of 
citizens, drafted from every class of the community 
than a host of mercenaries collected from the refuse of 
the population ; and this difference of constitution ac- 
counts both for the ready sympathy of the troops of 
the line with the citizens in open struggles against 
tyranny, and the superior tactics and pertinacity with 
which their insurrections have been conducted. The 
police formed a more efficient and reliable agency of 
despotism than the army. Urban and rural, the con- 
stabulary amounted to about 50,000 in number ; in 

•the towns were one or more commissioners of police, 
according to the population, in the rural communes 
the mayors and their assistants — a mighty host of de- 
pendants on government— officered the police. All 
these were under the direction of the Minister of the 

Interior, who with the telegraphic corps also under his y 
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direction, had a kind of omnipresent vitality, that could 
make itself felt either against criminals or republicans in 
every district of the kingdom. De Brogh'o, Thiers, 
Guizot, and all of the doctrinnaire and monarchical 
school, experienced tlie facilities of this celerity of com- 
munication — ** Arrest N., a republican," and one hour 
after the first touch of the index at Paris, and the order 
was executed at Rochelle. 

But a more efficient pivot to turn upon than direct co* 
ercion was under the control of theex-kingof the French. 
It was an appeal to the baser passions of our nature, to 
the most ignoble form of human seduction — pecuniary 
gain* The worth of governments is in the inverse pro- 
portion of the cost of them. Despotisms cannot win, 
only buy service ; hence the most hateful forms of rule 
are always the most squandering. The Orleans* dynasty 
was peculiarly so; with his eleven palaces, Louis 
Philippe lived in a style of more wasteful ostentation 
than any of his royal predecessors. Supported by a 
scourging levy of excise and other duties, that fell 
heaviest on the industrious orders, the expenditure of 
the late government in a period of profound peace was 
considerably greater than that of Napoleon in time of 
universal war. In the interval from 1831 to 1848 
the increase of expenditure was 63 millions of francs, or 
2,500,000/. sterling, from the first to the last year of 
the king's reign. 

A vast host of employes formed the largest item of 
the public expenditure. In 1847 the number of per- 
sons employed by the English government in the 
capacity of civil servants was estimated at 25,000, with 
salaries short of three millions. In France in the same 
year the number of employes of the government was 
nearly 600,000 ; and as the number of registered 
electors amounted to only 200,000, it left three places 
for each voter to aspire to. Here was a resource for 
influencing the elections, and securing a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies ! Each member in con8e(\uence 
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became the centre of a constellation of government de- 
pendants, who had bartered the electoral franchise for 
place and profit. The legislature was subject to other 
influences not less inimical to the patriotic exercise of 
their duties. Various monopolies existed in France, very 
obstructive to the general trade and industry of the king- 
dom, but which could not be opened without detriment 
to the rival interests of Louis Philippe, and many of the 
members, as the owners of vast forests and extensive 
coal and iron works. If British iron and British coal 
had been admitted with a duty of twenty per cent, ad 
valorem, it is said the king would have lost 350,000 
francs a-year in his private revenue, and that thirty 
peers, and as many deputies, would have been reduced 
to insolvency. 

On this account, as well as the connection of a count- 
less number of custom-houses with the electoral fran- 
chise, the proposition for free trade between France and 
England was never likely to have been favourably 
listened to by the late government. 

The general summary of the late government is that 
it was beyond example expensive to the people, not 
from the pursuit of national objects, but in the support 
of regal authority by large armies and profuse patron- 
age* Next it was an irresponsible rule ; all the checks 
and vigilance that ought to have been exercised over it 
by the public press or the Chamber of Deputies, were 
neutralised or conciliated either by open corruption or 
ministerial influence. Thirdly, it consolidated in its 
action only partial interests, not the general weal ; it 
was the interests of placemen and monopolists, not of 
the community that were predominant in both the 
legislative chambers and the executive administration. 
Lastly, the government was one of reaction, not of pro- 
gress and civilization ; it was not Young but Old France 
of which Louis Philippe was enamoured, and which his 
policy tended to revive by ambitious family alliances 
and diplomatic relations with the despotisms of Europe. 
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Popular education offers the only certain guarantee of 
national advancement in political freedom and social 
well-being, but this has been an illusive boast in France, 
as in England or Scotland. The masses are untaught, as 
among ourselves. In 1845 two-thirds of the French 
population were described to be in a state of gross igno- 
rance ; 19,000,000 could not write, and only read 
imperfectly, and 3,000,000 only out of 34,000,000 
were properly educated. Such results do not testify 
highly to the merits of the system of instruction M. 
Guizot and the ex-King took pains to have trumpeted 
through the newspapers and coteries of Europe. 

The acts of the government were in keeping with the 
absence of just principles. The worst days of Castle- 
reagh and Canning in England appeared to- be revived 
in France. Only a few months before the revolution 
of February, the French press had teemed with details 
of the explosion of jobs and examples of ministerial 
corruption. The ministries of both M. Thiers and M. 
Guizot were irreparably damaged in public opinion by 
the disclosures of 1847. M. Teste, President of the 
Court of Cassation, and who had been Minister of 
public works in the Thiers ministry, was charged with 
bartering his official support to a salt mine company 
for fifty marketable shares, each worth 25,000 francs; 
and General Cubi^res, minister of war in the same 
ministry, was accused of negotiating this contract of 
corruption. They were both found guilty, with other 
accomplices, on impeachment before the Chamber of 
Peers. A few weeks later (in June) came out the 
charge against the Guizot ministry for trafficking in 
peerages, at the rate of 80,000 francs each. This 
scandalous imputation was made by M. Emile de 
Girardin, in La Presse, of which he was editor, and a 
member of the chamber of deputies. The demand of 
M. Girardin for a secret committee to prove his accusa- 
tion was only got rid of by ministers moving and 
carrying the previous question. The way in wKv.clv\.lv^ 
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government press was supported had been curiously 
elucidated in a public trial a short time previously. A 
license for a third lyrical theatre had been refused to 
M. Adam, the musical composer. He next addressed 
himself to the editor of the Epoque (a ministerial jour- 
nal) who applied to M. Guizot; the result was that M. 
Adam got a license on paying 100,000 francs in sup* 
port of the Epoque, which was recently dropt by 
being absorbed in Girardin's paper. 

With these revelations tumbling thick upon them, 
it is not wonderful the French sought reform. Their 
government was bad — both in practice and principle. 
Yet they had evinced no impatience of change ; for 
seventeen years they had borne its deceptions and ini- 
quities, had repeatedly shed their blood in its defence, 
but there is a limit to human patience. That limit 
was reached when an arrogant minister, intoxicated 
by pride and a long term of power, refused the smallest 
concession, even to allow the question of reform to be 
agitated. The result of his obdurate conservatism and 
no surrender, was the revolution of February, a re- 
public in France, and the precipitate flight of the sour 
Calvinist and his royal master to England.* 

The runaway king and his minister were admitted 
but not welcomed by anybody. Most people were 
indignant that the peace of the world had been so 
unexpectedly and needlessly endangered. Napoleon's 
downfall had been sudden, that of Louis Philippe in- 
stantaneous, and that too, when the royal stem of 

* It is surprising how men, in the intoxication of success, 
forget their own lessons. Speaking of the fanatical efforts of 
Charles I. to force the English liturgy on Scotland, M. Guizot 
remarks (History of the English Revolution of 1640) : — ** The 
attempt had that issue which has often, in similar cases, been 
the astonishment and sorrow of the courtiers of despotism ; it 

failed at the point of apparent tuccets. ' ' Just so Louis Philippe's 
government failed, when apparently (for real it could not be, on 
such a revolting and rotten foundation) most assured by intrigue, 

force and corruption. 
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Orleans had seemingly taken firm root in the soil, and 
begun to throw off collateral shoots, it was at once 
uprooted from its bed. Greatness had not only 
fallen from the highest place, but foresight, craft, pride, 
selfishness, and scheming ambition had all been con- 
founded. Yet the unparalleled rererse excited no re- 
gret. All felt that the humbled people were right, 
timely, and heroic in their resistance, while their pros- 
perous rulers were wrong, ungrateful, insolent, and 
pertinacious in error. The only misgiving was that the 
news was too good to be true, and the change too 
great and unlooked-for to last. Further, it was urged 
on this astounding popular movement, that it had been 
effected solely by the people; that a "street rabble" 
had upset and burnt for the third and last time the 
throne of the Bourbons. This could not be wholly 
denied. But then it was a '* street rabble'' that fought 
and won the victory of Waterloo, and filled up with 
their bodies the ditches of Badajoz. All great physical 
triumphs are effected by the populace. Gentlemen do 
not fight popular battles ; they lead, or council, or 
perhaps drop in to reap the spoils of victory. 

This, however, is only a surface impression of the 
greatest miracle of modern times. As already stated 
the people had repeatedly, and with determined reso- 
lution, tried their hand against Louis Philippe's govern- 
ment, but had failed. And why ? Simply because 
public opinion was not with them, and their efforts 
premature. Deceptions and objectionable as the king's 
rule had been, it was thought by the circumspect but 
not insensible burghers of Paris, better than the risk of 
anarchy* Guizot's haughty dictatorship at length ex- 
hausted their patience, and the event was consum- 
mated. But without co-operation, without the aid, 
direct or passive, of the troops of the line and national 
guards, it. is doubtful whether the people would have 
been more successful in February than in antecedent 
efforts, or the more terrible insurrection of June^ 
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The example of Paris, and corresponding unity of 
sentiment and classes, achieved the contemporary revo- 
lutions of Germany and Italy. Popular tumults could 
not, unseconded by general opinion, have produced 
and maintained against the established authorities these 
extraordinary vicissitudes* It shows that the European 
mind had been revolutionized — that it was ripe for 
change — and that the nations of the continent are re- 
solved no longer to confide their destinies to the license 
of hereditary exclusiveness. It attests another result — 
the indestructible nature of truth and justice. Equal 
laws and equal rights, under the guarantee of repre- 
sentative institutions, are all that are aspired to, and 
substantively all that was contended for at the close 
of the last century. Fifty years have made no differ- 
ence in the popular demands ; silently they have been 
progressing, and the Sybilline leaves are a second time 
tendered without abatement to the privileged orders as 
the price of general reconcilement. 

Had the fermentation abroad been premature, or 
of a casual nature, it might have been regretted as 
a causeless disturbance, not likely to result in abiding 
benefits. But such does not appear to form its charac- 
teristic. France may have accelerated, but cannot be 
said to have produced the simultaneous movements of 
other countries, and her example would have been as 
little contagious now as in 1830 had not the elements of 
the conflagration been previously accumulated. What 
produced these elements it is not hard to find out. It 
was not propagandism nor external excitement, in- 
fluence, or interference. France may have given the 
signal to the continental nations, but she neither fired 
the train nor laid it. The combustion, we repeat, has 
been spontaneous, and the result^ in each revolutionized 
state, of self-existent causes. 

In a word, the continental revolutions are the efflor- 
escence of the long peace of Europe. However little 
the Dake of Wellington may have meant it, he is the 
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arch-revolutionist. In lieu of binding Europe ever- 
lastingly in the chains of the Holy Alliance, he unwit- 
tingly laid the foundation of her emancipation. The 
victory of Waterloo gave to Europe the greatest peace 
on record y and peace is the great national benefactor. 
It is in peace only that nations really progress in mate- 
rial comforts, in mind, in liberty, in justice, and uni- 
versal charity. In common with other states, Germany 
and Italy had partaken of these advantages, and very 
naturally rose against the stagnant corruptions, super- 
annuated tyrannies, and childish superstitions by which 
they had been enslaved. 

With such a natural and organic origin he must be 
an imbecile or oppressor ^idno regrets the rise of Euro- 
pean freedom. Ail may not be gained, but it is certain 
that the waters which are out will not subside into their 
ancient channels. Europe may not all become repub- 
lican, nor be fit for it, but she will make solid advances 
in the preliminary stage of constitutional rule, and not 
succumb, without mitigation, to her worn-out regalities 
and aristocracies. Such is the case in Austria. The re- 
establishment ot the Imperial Government by Windisch- 
gratz, and his Sclaves, which barbarian triumph over free- 
dom and civilization the servile portion of the press of 
London welcomed with a scream of exultation, has not 
rescinded the popular concessions in March, made by 
the diet with the concurrence of the emperor. Tithes, 
entails, game-laws, statute-labour, serfage, and other 
remnants of feudality, have been irrevocably surren- 
dered. In Prussia, too, not only have the peasant pro- 
prietors been relieved from the personal services that ob- 
structed agriculture, but titles and odious personal dis- 
tinctions that invidiously separated classes have been 
abolished. More important than all these is the moral 
lesson that has been everywhere promulgated and made 
patent, that an intelligent and energetic public opinion 
has been awakened and organised which will no longer 
quietly tolerate privileged injustice and misrule. 
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It is possible France herself, though foremost in the 
movement, may, for the third time, not be entirely sue-- 
cessful, be found better able to give examples than fol- 
low them out, and again become the prey ofselfish fac- 
tions. But the lessons of the past have not been lost 
upon her ; she is not this time in an unknown path, but 
has trodden it before, and the cycle of past errors is 
not likely to be repeated. Already she has emerged 
from the greatest danger of popular revolutions. Won 
by the people, as they mostly are, though not prepared 
by them, they fail to realise just and abiding fruits. 
Arrogant by victory, the conquerors in turn become 
tyrants ; repudiate their own laws, destroy their own 
creations, and, not content with equality, seek dicta- 
torship. But the exchange of one despotism for ano- 
ther is no gain. An oligarchy of plebs is as detestable 
as an oligarchy of patricians. No class should be ex- 
clusive, but all participate. Hence a fresh struggle is 
an inevitable corollary to the first. This France has 
had, and though the Red Republicans were. vanquished 
in the bloody conflict of June, there is no likelihood 
their equitable rights and freedom will be compromised. 

Will the victors be more exemplary than the Com- 
munists? Will they obey the majority, seek class 
ascendancy, or divide and quarrel among themselves ? 
Dazzling prizes are in the arena, and though patriotism 
in France is occasionally of a noble type, frail humanity 
may be bewildered or corrupted by the pursuit of them. 
Unfortunately for guidance, evil examples are more 
abundant than good ones ; for one George Washington 
the world has had many George Monks, Napoleons, 
and Oliver Crom wells. But as the wiles and worth 
of such adventurers are more correctly appreciated 
than of old, perhaps neither General Cavaignac, Louis 
Napoleon, M. Thiers, nor any other candidate in the 
line of preference, will be ambitious to emulate their 
worn-out characters. 

Time will show. Speculation is vain. Everything 
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that has happened was unforeseen, and the tourist and 
gazetteer afforded no data for anticipating either the 
existing capabilities of France or the rest of the con- 
tinent. The revolution of February was not more 
unexpected than that France, by universal suffrage, 
should return a National Assembly favourable to popu- 
lar rights but also to order and peace. The existing 
state of the German and Italian mind is not less in- 
scrutable, and the extraordinary events at Berlin, 
Vienna, Frankfort, Milan, and Rome, are equally a 
mystery, but equally significant of progress. Mean- 
while the harvest, though sown in storms, is already 
abundant enough to rejoice over. Seventeen revolu- 
tions have been enumerated as the progeny of the pa* 
rent convulsion. In such an experimental group there 
will doubtless be many failures and great calamities ; 
but France can hardly be charged with their hazardous 
contingencies. Her political tendency has ever been 
to an intermediate state, averse alike, when free to 
choose, to the extremes of despotism and democracy. 
High-spirited and impatient under arrogant oppressors 
she undoubtedly is, but her love of order and mode- 
ration is not less unquestionable. If she has erred either 
way, as it has been the object of the preceding expo- 
sition to establish, it has been on the side of patient 
endurance ; but the excesses of the Reign of Terror 
had appalled her, and so burnt into the memory of 
Frenchmen that an aversion to change for a quarter 
of a century became almost a national characteristic — 
made them bear not only the military despotism of 
Napoleon and the sacrifice. of millions to slake his thirst 
of conquest, but also the more revolting bigotry of the 
elder, and selfish love of family aggrandizement of the 
younger branch of the Bourbons. 
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Lord Brougham has indulged in some odd reflections 
for a liberal, and himself a parvenu, in his ** Letter to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne." He objects that the February 
revolution was made by "obscure men.'^ Well, were 
not the notables of the antecedent convulsion, Messrs. 
Thiers, Guizot, Dupin, Napoleon, and his galaxy of 
marshals, all " obscure men," till their deeds made them 
famous ? All revolutions are initiated by obscure men ; 
established eminences rarely caring, till their course is 
assured, to risk their fortunes in such perilous experi- 
ments. They drop in by degrees at the death, not at 
the outset of the race. For the time that has elapsed, 
the present commotion has been as prolific as any former 
one in celebrities. Lamartine is a good personification 
of the genius and intrigues of the Gironde ; Ledru 
Rollin ardently bodies forth the perturbed and profligate 
ambition of the elder movement, Louis Blanc its econo- 
mical errors, while Cavaignac seems a reproduction of 
Lafayette or Dumouriez, or a consolidation of both. 

Not liking the despatch with which the republic was 
improvised, his lordship strongly inculcates afresh the 
metaphorical notion first promulgated by Mr. Burke, 
largely dwelt upon by Sir James Macintosh, and re- 
cently reverberated m innumerable echoes; namely, 
that *' constitutions are not made but grow.'* But all 
revolutions are not constitutional, they are only dynas- 
tic or executive changes. These, for aught we can see, 
may be soon despatched ; it has been frequently done 
in Russia, and once or oftener in England. For 
instance, the revolution of 1688 was no elaborate 
workmanship. And another might be made with still 
greater facility — a short act of parliament would do— 
and be most important and useful in its consequences. 
Invest the Prime Minister absolutely with the executive 
functions of royalty, and make his ofiice permanent for 
three or four years by election of the Commons, and 
England would at once have a president and common- 
wealtb nearly as perfect as need be. It would, doubt- 
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less, be a momentous change, but not requiring much 
time or protracted deliberation to complete. It would 
be a new constitution notwithstanding ; but, not involv- 
ing changes of property, religious opinions, laws, pro- 
vincial administrations, or social usages, no lengthened 
toil would be requisite. It is the recast of these that 
make the heavy work of revolutions, and these France 
had got through in her first convulsion. 

Lastly it is objected that a street rabble did the 
business. No, only the executive part, the follies of the 
government having done the chief by the alienation of 
public opinion. But vast multitudes rarely engage 
actively, only passively, in revolutions. It is probable 
that much less than 400,000 men were engaged on both 
sides in the Great Rebellion, and while the great battles 
of Edgehill and Marston Moor were being fought, all the 
affairs of civil Hfe went on as usual. Bonaparte had 
few open adherents in Paris when he forcibly expelled 
the legislative bodies and turned out the directory ; but 
the good wishes of millions marched with him. A ban- 
ditti alone cannot permanently destroy a government, 
but a small party, if energetic, will suffice, seconded by 
general acquiescence. 



II. INTERESTS IN ENGLAND ADVERSE TO REVO- 
LUTION.— RIGHTS OF LABOUR. 

Since the February movement the air has been filled 
with direful appeals on the " horrors of revolutions.*' 
They are the favourite scarecrows of those who, more 
for their own gain than the public good, wish man- 
kind to be quietly plundered and oppressed. It would 
be a barbarous obtuseness to be insensible to the 
evils of such catastrophes, but they are not the 
only issues pregnant with calamities. A field of battle 
is quite as horrible as a revolution, but history is 
replete with their details, and lYieie \^ V^x^^ ^ ^^y^. 
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of soil in Europe that has not been soaked many 
times over with the blood of millions, slain to glut the 
bad passions of princes and their satellites. There are 
other occurrences of life not so revolting, still quite 
shocking and full of horror. Even the taking of medi- 
cine by some people produces frightful distortions, and 
the cleaning out of the wynds of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and the blind alleys of London, is horrible to think 
of. But they are needful operations and indispensable 
to the public health. Political revolutions originate in 
like necessities ; they are the medicine of states that 
must be sometimes administered to disperse the foul air 
and corruptions engendered in courts and aristocracies. 
Nations do not willingly resort to such perilous elixirs, 
and in lieu of blaming revolutions we should blame the 
statesmen, whose obduracy or misdeeds make revolu- 
tions unavoidable. 

One of the most frequent and direct causes of 
European convulsions has been the bankruptcy of 
governments. From profligate wars or domestic pro- 
fusion, they have got into pecuniary difficulties. The 
exchequer was empty, and further advances required, 
but ere these would be granted, a balance-sheet was 
demanded, exhibiting a statement of past expenditure, 
and fiscal management. This was the paramount 
cause ot the English revolution of 1640 ; Charles I. was 
embarrassed and sought aid, and this not forthcoming 
the king resorted to ship writs and other questionable 
expedients for raising the supplies. A like extremity 
hastened the first French revolution. Had not the 
Bourbons been in pecuniary straits, there would have 
been no need for the initiation of that great convul- 
sion by the assembling of the states-general. Next 
theories of right and philosophical speculation quickened 
into practical life, to give moral force, form, and di- 
rection to the movement, which material exigencies 
had originated.'*' 

* At ihiB moment all the great states of Europe are OTer- 
wbelmed with debtf > the conseqaeiice& ot ^«Lt% mi^ «iXxvt«%juLce« 
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Revolutions can no more be helped than human pro- 
gress ; they are in fact progress, the convulsive efforts 
of states to adjust social relations to the seen or unseen 
changes that have been evolved in internal organization. 
England, as most progressive, has been most signalised 
by these revolutionary epochs. For centuries the strug- 
gles for ascendancy were between royalty, aristocracy, 
and the church ; they were the only orders possessed 
of power, property, and intelligence, the rest of society 
being nil — made up of nobodies, unworthy to be in- 
cluded in computation. But at a later period a new 
element challenged recognition, based like the ante- 
cedent superiorities on property, and which had accumu- 
lated in the pursuits of commerce and urban industry. 
This was the era of the evolution of the middle classes, 
who, conscious of social influence, demanded in the Great 
Rebellion, political power and consideration. 

After this movement society continued for a long time 
quiescent without further advances. Like the geological 
changes of the globe, communities are less subject to 
frequent than violent perturbations, and long intervals 
usually elapse between each successive effort to produce 
new arrangements of the social strata. But such crisis 
obviously impends, if we are not already in the midst of 
it, both in England and on the continent, and new 

The debt of France is 277 millions ; Austria, 104 millions ; 
Holland, 100 millions ; England, 800 millions ; and those of 
Prussia and Belgium exceed 47 millions. With such improvident 
results, is it not time nations changed or radically reformed the 
royal boards of management? It has been objected to the 
revolutions, that they have produced no ** great men," — orators, 
rhetoricians, successful intriguers, and catchpennies of that sort. 
They are, in truth, not needed ; only plain men of integrity and 
practical ability. The seductions of a Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
or " the great lord Chatham," are passed. Corinthian politicians 
have had their day ; it has been, in fact, their empty talents and 
hollow aims that laid the foundation of the general insolvency of 
states; and now economists, accountants, and assignees have 
become indispensable to extricate them from their embarrass- 
ments. 
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forces have been generated^ which the former super- 
incumbent pressure cannot safely resist. It is not, how- 
ever, the middle classes only, but the working classes 
also, who now seek an amended status, and whose 
claims are quite as valid as those asserted two centuries 
past by capitalists against the exclusive pretensions of 
royalty, the church, and nobility. 

In these consist the Rights of Labour. What these are 
it is important to ascertain ; they have a very different 
force, and very different foundation now and heretofore. 

At an early period, land formed almost the exclusive 
source of employment, food, and riches. Manufactur- 
ing was little understood, and the arts of luxury were 
unknown. Even the products of agriculture were 
crude, and in a much greater degree the spontaneous 
growth of the soil, air, and sunshine, than of any ap- 
pliances of skill and industry. Defective as husbandry 
might be, the agricultural interest constituted almost 
the sole interest of society, embodied almost its entire 
wealth and intelligence, and as a consequence, those 
connected with it, might fitly represent and direct the 
weal of the state. But all this has been changed by 
the advance of civilization, by the progress of science, 
invention, and discovery. In lieu of being paramount, 
agriculture has become subordinate, and the capital 
and skilled labour applied to the manufacturing and 
mechanical arts, and to intellectual pursuits, ought to 
hold the foremost place ; contributing, in the greatest 
degree, not only to national wealth, but to the general 
utilities and luxuries of life in our habitations, clothing, 
food, mental enjoyments, and recreations. So much 
knowledge, taste, and culture, now enter into many 
divisions of labour, that they might not unfitly rank 
with the liberal or learned professions; and certainly 
there is far more real science and accomplishment re- 
quisite in many industrial arts, than in English juris- 
prudence, theology, and perhaps medicine. 

Can such interests be safely neglected, and held as 
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political nullities ? Do not they demand incorporation 
in any scheme purporting to represent the general weal ? 
It is from such interests modern nations derive great- 
ness and riches, and society realizes its chief comforts, 
luxuries, and securities. 

No European community, and least of any, England, 
can long hold such equitable claims in abeyance. They 
form the third epoch in social progress, aristocracy and 
the recocognition of middle-class rights constituting the 
first and second. Such advance, however, dpes not 
consist in labour becoming a fief or dependency of the 
state, as is assumed by the French communists. This 
would not be progress; it would be reaction, a restora- 
tion of serfage in*the masses, and approximation to that 
feudal bondage, when all the land and i(s cultivators 
were held to be the property of the crown. Tlie 
''organization of labour," as it is termed, does really 
and truly involve this humiliating issue, and is nothing 
less than the revival and application to the industrious 
orders of the slavish subordination existing under the 
Norman princes. Degradation and loss of personal 
freedom do not form the only drawbacks of national 
workshops. They would obviously tend to national 
impoverishment. A sterile soil, potato blight, or un- 
favourable harvest, could not possibly be so generally 
ruinous — tend so inevitably to render all commodities 
high in price and poor in quality. Skill, effort, indus- 
try, enterprize, would be all paralysed under this 
withering system. It would be the revival of the worst 
principles of monopoly and joint-stock management, by 
which consumable articles are made scarce, dear, and 
worthless. Applied to England, it would be detrimen- 
tal in the same way, but in a greater degree, than the 
revival of the exclusive privileges of the East India 
Company in the tea trade, of the landowners in the 
products of the soil, or of the West India planters in the 
vend of sugar, coffee, and other tropical products. 

This would be no march, but the recoil of intellect, 
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passing from light to darkness, from civilization to the 
crudities of barbarism. In something very different 
from this retrocession consists the rights of labour. 
Protection is not needed, but freedom and equality. 
Industry is an operative*s property, his capital, and he 
is entitled in common with other capitalists, to its free 
use and enjoyment. But no preference, no exclusive 
market for the sale of his commodity, can be conceded 
without detriment to himself and all the rest of the com- 
munity. Equality he may aspire to, but not to state 
dependency, not to become a public hireling or pauper 
in disguise, in lieu of an independent workman. 

In place of the ''organization,'' Louis Blanc should 
have directed his sprightly talents to 'the regulation of 
labour. Regulation is the term, and the end of all 
meliorative efforts. For the full and remunerative 
employment of the people under ordinary circumstances 
every government may be held responsible, precisely on 
the same principle that it is responsible for its general 
peace, order, and security. This, with one concession, 
would impose on the state no impossible obligation. 
Freedom of discussion is all that is requisite — freedom 
to discuss, without fear or restraint, the laws which re- 
gulate the market of labour, its fluctuations, redundant 
or deficient supply, and best mode, if need be, of relief. 
But against freedom of discussion, both economical and 
social, a whole host of monopolies of interest and pre- 
judice are arrayed — monopolies of political power, of 
the church, the bar, and the press. The opening of 
these is the true path to operative felicity; and the 
favourable tendency of the French revolution in this 
direction — to give freedom to thought — forms a more 
estimable result than the enlargement of political rights. 

At first this great convulsion was favourably received 

by all parties. Pity or love for Louis Philippe nobody 

felt. That quality of exclusive self-seeking, which more 

than any other is hateful to mankind, had been so 

largely developed in him, that all hearts had been 
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alienated. This past, Attention was next directed to 
the future government of France. The proffered minis- 
try of M. Thiers had been contemptuously rejected, 
and the illusion of regency, ostensibly of the Duchess of 
Orleans, but virtually of Odillon Barrot, proved as little 
acceptable. Vain-glory, fiction, and intrigue were 
Uius at once thrown overboard, and in their place a 
democratic republic improvised. At this advance, new, 
and to many, ominous views opened, and the public 
press changed its tone. There was no more exultation 
at the popular victory, but gloomy prognostications of 
its abortive or fatal issues. All the favourable or re- 
deeming incidents of the crisis were suppressed, and 
those of an unfavourable character invented or exagge- 
rated. This transition was not difficult to explain in 
aristocratic England. Across the Atlantic the success- 
ful example of a prosperous commonwealth had always 
been hateful, but how much more so at our own 
threshold ! Yet no blame, as we have shown, attaches 
to the French; they had patiently tried, without suc- 
cess, three dynasties ; why not again attempt a repub- 
lic, for which the material elements of French society, 
if not the character of the people, seem better suited 
than for a monarchy? The errors of former revolu- 
tionary attempts at liberty and equality could not be 
otherwise than patent to the national mind, having been 
repeatedly set forth by able historians, and it was un- 
reasonable to expect a renewal of them in their original 
extravagance. 

It was not, however, failure but success that was appre- 
hended by numerous influential classes in this country. 
For the hostile feelings of these it is not difficult to 
account, and we shall briefly enumerate them. 

First are the pillars of the monarchy, the church, 
and aristocracy, without whose co-operative aid that 
form of rule is held to be insecure or perishable. Sub- 
sidiary to these are the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who possess ample revenues and emol>rccL^\2^3k^ 
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and who have the control and direction of the education 
of the patrician classes. Next is the bar and judicial 
functionaries, whose salaries, fees, and emoluments^ may 
be reasonably supposed to be endangered in their exist- 
ing exorbitancy by a more general expression of popu- 
lar feeling and intelligence. To these may be added 
the unreformed corporation of London, with the numer- 
ous chartered city companies ; the East India Company 
from political connexion with the imperial government, 
and the Bank of England as the great monetary esta- 
blishment of the empire. AH these bodies^ from ancient 
associations, or from the direct ties of interest, privileges, 
or preference of some kind, distinct from the general 
community, cannot possibly contemplate without appre- 
hension, a revolutionary movement so adverse in its 
principles to their political and exclusive superiorities. 

Next may be enumerated the proprietary classes. But 
these are a divided interest. The vast possessions agglo- 
merated under the artificial institutes of entail and 
primogeniture laws might be liable to modification, with 
a view to a more wholesome and productive subdivision 
of the soil ; but the accumulations from trade, industry, 
inventions, and enterpise, can never be in jeopardy. 
They are the legitimate rewards of service, ability, and 
desert, and must be held sacred as long as any sentiments 
of reason and justice abide in society. 

Besides these are a numerous class of well-to-do 
people, dependent on annuities or other stationary in- 
comes, and who are averse to all changes, from presen- 
timent that no change would be an amendment to them. 
A numerous host these in England, and who, like the 
spectators who are commodiously seated on the front 
rows of a theatre, have a natural antipathy to all new 
comers, or disturbance. 

The public press forms the last division of interests 
that calls for notice, and which may be supposed inimi- 
cal to the February revolution. It is a very great and 
very concentrated power, resolvable into the three 
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classes of newspapers, books, and periodical literature ; 
each of which exercises vast influence in the fashioning 
of public opinion, and in the shaping and manipulation 
of the facts upon which public opinion is founded. 
In each is predominant the vice and seductions of a 
monopoly. The daily press, in particular, is in a very 
anomalous state ; it has become, for the most part, 
the property and under the editorial management of 
two or three families ; and thus affords the facilities of 
so many rotten boroughs for the practice of corruption 
and the exertions of sinister power. The book trade of 
London oflTers peculiarities of a Hke kind ; three- fourths 
of the business in town or country is engrossed by the 
three large firms within the precinct of Stationers' 
Court. The crushing weight of these houses almost 
precludes open competition, and aflPords them the power 
to frustrate or stifle any literary adventure likely to be 
adverse to them in sentiment or commercial interest. 
The cheap periodical literature exhibits a corresponding 
monopoly and management in a few great houses of 
London and Edinburgh. It is not, however, meant to 
be insinuated against the masses of literary consolidation 
now described that they are directly under other than 
the ordinary impulses of mercantile proBt ; in other words 
that they are corrupt, clutch bribes occasionally, or are 
in the secret pay of the Treasury. Great success in trade 
and large capitals have raised them above such vulgar 
seductions. But the literary condottieri they employ 
may not be as unapproachable, and even the principals, 
it is likely, would not object to coin of another kind — 
a baronetcy for instance, or little ofHcial favours or pre- 
ferment in church or state for themselves or dependents. 
All, however, that is absolutely meant to be insisted 
upon is, that circumstances have given them such an 
advantageous and exclusive pre-eminence, that, in com- 
mon with the government, the church, and the bar, they 
feel an interest in the perpetuation of the existing order 
of society, and that any organic changes analo^oii^ 1.^ 
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those effected or essayed in recent continental ebulli- 
tions have for them no temptation. 

Beside the material interests that have been indicated 
there is a vast extent of moral feeling anti-revolutionary. 
Such are the favourable prepossessions cherished of past 
times, traditions, and ancient associations, but the range 
of these influences has been greatly circumscribed by 
the expansion of science and more correct information 
on the intrinsic worth of these bygone illusions. The 
realities of life, not fiction, chiefly absorb human sympa- 
thies. Chivalry no longer fascinates, and the *' light of 
other days" is felt to be an ignis fatuvs that can only 
bewilder the young and visionary. Religion, too, has 
assumed a different position from that it held in the poli- 
tical convulsions of the last century. More humble in 
its pretensions, not so intolerant and engrossing in its 
dogmas, and in the continental states less burdensome 
in its pecuniary exactions, it has become an object of 
affection, rather than of jealousy and calumny. The 
precepts of Christianity indeed have been held to be 
identified with those of fraternity and equality, and the 
Founder of the faith, in his struggles with the Scribes 
and Pharisees of the Temple, as the model of a repub- 
lican reformer. 

In short it is interest more than sentiment which is 
anti-revolutionary; the latter has yielded to reason, and 
the former must succumb to the progress of public 
opinion. Men differ not on the justice of the leading 
principles of the European movement, but on the safety 
of their practical application in the existing state of 
popular enlightenment. Desert and service, not heredi- 
tary or prescriptive immunities, form in the general 
estimation the legitimate grounds of social preference 
and ascendancy. Public institutions were not obviously 
meant for the gain and aggrandisement of individuals, 
families, or classes, but communities. Rulers, whether 
kings or ministers, are only the servants of the people, 
aad are amenable to them for the exercise of their 
€hJegated /unctions. 



PART II. 

WimttovmOi Mu&t^ 



IBxpenftfture.— 'arfie iBebt.— 'aTaxation. 

Leaving foreign revolutions, let us come to home re- 
forms. England is not in a revolutionary state, and pub- 
lic opinion may be adequate to redress her grievances. 
But why should there be such an efflux o^ mensonge, — 
why should the oracles of corruption be so strenuous in 
their efforts to mislead the people, to persuade them 
forsooth, that they have no abuses, no injustice to re- 
dress ; that they (happy people !) have had their revolu- 
tion, and that the continental nations are only strug- 
gling to obtain advantages which Englishmen long since 
consummated, and now enjoy? Were this true, we need 
not open the chapter of '* unreformed abuses ;'' it would 
fail for dearth of materials, and we might close the 
Black Book forever. But unhappily it is not so ; such 
political reforms as England has had have never been 
vital, only surface deep. Our wily aristocracy have 
escaped the fate of their order on the continent by 
timely concessions; equally bankrupt, by compro- 
mises they have repeatedly succeeded in keeping back 
the principal. In 1688 they compromised with popery 
and Tudor prerogatives ; in 1832, with the people. 
But it is such delusive or part payments that have de- 
feated effective reform, and left the undeniable fact that 
British institutions — civil, ecclesiastical, and educa- 
tional — comprise more of the crudities of an obsolete age 
than those of any other European community. In the 
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sequel this will be fully made out; at present we are 
intent on a practical illustration of misrule. 

A little neglect is more prolific of mischief in public 
than private affairs ; governments are prone to negligence 
and prodigality. Of a corporate nature, they neither 
exert the vigilance, nor act under the responsibilities of 
individuals. What does it signify to a prime minister, 
foreign secretary, or admiralty lord, that the military and 
naval estimates are lavishly framed ? Like a tenant-at- 
will or railway passenger, their official existence is 6eet' 
ing, and they have no permanent interest in the solvency 
of the state. Let their successors cut down. Economy is 
a thankless office, and begets obstruction ; while spend- 
ing freely — putting ships in commission — increasing the 
army — projecting harbours and coast fortifications, and 
fitting out expeditions — give a Chatham-like animation 
to a ministry — make choice historical materials — are 
fertile in jobs, patronage, and other sweet disburse- 
ments very acceptable to all parties, but to the public 
that pays for them. Hence the disposition of govern- 
ment — the British as well as the late one of Louis Philippe 
— to extravagances, and the certain result, if the public 
eye is withdrawn, and they are left to riot according 
to their bent, of the nation being burdened with a 
rapid increase of annual charges. 

This description has been strikingly confirmed since 
the accession of Queen Victoria. It has been a squan- 
dering reign, diversified in its progress by divers little 
wars, very costly in their bills of charges, and originating 
either in risings against colonial misrule, a misunder- 
standing with the celestial empire, or jars and jealousies 
with some big member of the European family. A 
brief recapitulation of these ministerial recreations pend- 
ing the first decade, will bring forward the only pretexts 
that have ever been adduced for the augmentation of 
military establishments, and the existing insolvent condi- 
tion of the empire. 

The Iirst DoticeMe disturbance of the Queen's govern- 
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ment began in Lower Canada, but it was never serious 
any more than Smith O'Brien's Irish rebellion. It 
was speedily terminated by concessions ; leaving, how- 
ever, a debit to the mother country for expenses, to 
the amount of 2,095,000/. 

The next external broil grew out of the quintuple 
alliance, alleged to be formed to check the ambitious 
encroachments of Mehemet Ali and maintain the inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire. It was one of those 
diplomatic conceits with which past history is replete, 
and which may be always urged for armaments. 
What could it signify to British interests, whether the 
Porte or its vassal was supreme, whether the despot of 
the Nile or the despot of the Bosphorus reigned at 
Constantinople? In one respect the pacha's supremacy 
was most eligible ; his government was more progres- 
sive than that of the Sultan, and under him oriental 
civilization and resources were more likely to be 
brought out for the benefit and participation of Europe. 
However, Viscount Palmerston elected otherwise ; he 
took the side of the Grand Turk, while M. Thiers took 
that of the Egyptian proconsul, and a very pretty 
European quarrel they were on the verge of getting up. 
Of the cost of this ministerial gambol no distinct ap- 
praisement has appeared ; it must have been consider- 
able. It was a race of extraordinary folly between two 
enlightened nations^ England covering the Mediterra- 
nean with her squadrons, and France projecting the 
fortification of her capital, and the doubling of her 
land forces. 

Our embroilment with China followed. For com- 
mercial gain, and in defiance of the Chinese laws, we 
bad long persisted in introducing a noxious drug that 
poisoned and enervated the people. Imperial edicts 
against the illicit traffic had proved unavailing, and the 
native authorities tried to do themselves justice by 
taking vengeance into their own hands. They seized the 
opium stores of the English, and imprisoned their chief 
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functionaries. These retaliatory proceedings were con- 
trary to the usages of civilized states. Compensation was 
demanded and obtained after a pertinacious but hopeless 
resistance by tbe Celestials, who, by a heavy contribution 
of four millions, were made to pay both for the opium 
they had destroyed and the expenses of the war. 

The other wars of the East did not affect the impe- 
rial treasury; the expeditions into Cabool and against 
the Sikhs and the Ameers of Scinde, with the Napo* 
leon imitations of the hero of Somnauth, were costly 
enough, but pertain to the finances of the East India 
Company. Besides the Irish famine, the only other 
extra drain on the English exchequer has been the 
affair with the Kaffirs of the Cape, and for which 
the extra expenses in 1847-8 amounted to 1,100,000/. 

Upon the whole there has been nothing in the occur- 
rences of the last ten years to have called for the vast 
increase of military expenditure. A few colonial tu- 
mults and expeditionary enterprises have made up the 
sum of the external history of the country. At home 
the absence has not been less of any menacing danger. 
There has certainly been nothing to call for increase 
of bayonets and ships in the Welsh riots against turn- 
pike exactions, in the rising of mad Thom at the head 
of the Sussex rustics, or the hardly less insane insur- 
rection of Frost and the Chartists. All these puerile 
movements, as well as the more recent demonstrations 
of the Chartists and Young Ireland, have been more 
ludicrous than alarming, and prove incontestably that 
no plot or combination against authority existed that 
neea be apprehended, or which was beyond the com- 
petency of the civil power to suppress. 

These constitute the sole pegs upon which any pre- 
text for augmented expenditure can be hung. But an 
increase once obtained, no attempt is made, though the 
cause or pretext has ceased, at subsequent reduction. 
It is made a fix^ though Canada may be tranquil- 
Jized, the conceit of the Chinese knocked out of them. 
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or vain-glorious M. Thiers be ejected from the French 
ministry. In 1839 the army was increased by 5,000 
men, on the ground of the Chartist riots ; but though 
years of internal quiet have since intervened, there has 
been no diminution of force. It may be observed of 
popular disturbances generally, that they have always 
been quite a godsend to ministers, placemen, and the 
half-pay people ; their tendency being to alarm all the 
property and influential classes, and while the panic 
lasts, which perhaps has been chiefly got up through 
the agency of spies, there is hardly any increase of 
the military forces, or measures of legislative coercion 
that will not be acquiesced in. 

During peace, and in the absence of any national 
urgency, let us now see, from official returntik>(ParI. 
Pap. Sess. 1848, No. 115), what has been the increase 
of expenditure on the military and naval forces of the 
kingdom since the Queen's accession : — 



Years. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Ordnance. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1836 . 


6,328,710 


4,533,543 


1,263,449 


12,125,702 


1837 - 


6,401,102 


4,788,761 


1,302,014 


12,491,827 


1838 - 


6,322,098 


4,811,990 


1,546,951 


12,681,039 


1839 - 


6,638,267 


5,197,511 


1,732,240 


13,568,018 


1840 - 


6,616,853 


5,824,074 


1,893,358 


14,334,285 


1841 - 


6,587,834 


6,805,351 


2,143,547 


15,536,732 


1842 - 


6,773,656 


6,818,173 


2,107,271 


15,699,100 


1843 - 


6,619,788 


6,382,990 


1,849,142 


14,851,920 


1844 - 


6,617,249 


6,250,120 


1,859,064 


14,726,433 


1845 . 


6,534,699 


6,943,720 


2,142,122 


15,620,541 


1846 . 


6,635,044 


7,528,873 


2,543,569 


16,707,486 


1847 - 


6,913,816 


7,747,156 


2,6/9,124 


17,340,096 


1848 (Esti-l 
mate) . J 


7,312,996 


7,972,021 


2,924,835 


18,209,852 



The total increase in the three branches of service is 
5,214,364/. For the year ending January 5, 1848, 
the property and income tax produced 5,450 ^SQQL 
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So that by simply bringing back the cost of our military 
defences to the standard of 1836, the entire, produce 
of this oppressive and oflen inquisitorial impost might 
be saved. The augmentation of military expenditure 
during the last ten years of peace exceeds by above a 
million the produce of the land and assessed taxes. 
Does not this statement suggest cogent reasons for 
financial reform, and hold, when obtained, a prospect 
of substantial relief in taxation to the country? 

It is the increase of expense, rather than of numerical 
force, which most vitally concerns the community. It 
may be as well, however, to contrast the increase of 
men as well as of charges. The following exhibits the 
number of men voted for the three services in 1836 and 
1848. 



Army - - - 

Navy - . - 
Ordnance 


1836. 


1848. 


81,319 

33,700 

8,243 


113,847 
43,000 
14,294 



The ordnance and navy present the largest augmen- 
tation. In the ordnance the number of men has been 
nearly doubled, and the charge is more than twofold. 
In the navy the increase of men has been 9,300, or 
nearly one-third ; of charge, from 4,533,543/. to 
7,744,156/., being an augmentation to the amount of 
3,213,613/. in this one department. It is enormous, 
and requires some attempt at elucidation. 

The Reform Bill for two or three years after it became 
law proved a great blessing to the country. It was a 
new broom, and swept clean. The Whig ministers felt 
that under the new supervision of the ten-pound house- 
holders something must be done to satisfy the rational 
expectations of the public, and they set to work in good 
earnest. Municipal corporations — the Bank of Eng- 
land, the East India Company, and other great stag- 
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nations were speedily decomposed. Even their own 
departments, under the new clearance system, did not 
escape a scrutinizing search. The Admiralty, in parti- 
cular, was looked into, and the first lord, Sir James 
Graham, found superfluities in the civil departments 
only of the navy to the amount of a million per annum. 
This was the roughest wipe out of all. It caused great 
tribulation in the land. Rachael wept for her children. 
For younger sons, left a burden on the public by cruel 
entail and primogeniture laws, there was a toss of junior 
lordships of the admiralty, third secretaryships, commis- 
sionerships of royal dockyards, and a sinecure treasurer- 
ship of the navy. It caused great distress in noble 
families, so great, that even the Reformed Parliament, 
under the softening influence of dubs and coteries^egan 
to commiserate and cherish the notion that Sir James 
Graham had used the brush too sweepingly. 

Since this imprudent re-action commenced no estimates 
for naval expenditure have been thought too extrava- 
gant. Whatever sums were asked were voted without 
demur or question. Parliament thought it had been 
too parsimonious, and it sought to correct its error by 
the opposite extreme of unlicensed profusion. In con- 
sequence, admiralty lords, surveyors, and other naval 
oflicials have been making ducks and drakes of the 
public money in this department. Every whim, con- 
ceit, or contingency that could be imagined has had 
full scope for indulgence. The Keyham-pier works are 
an example. They were projected as a refuge for war 
steamers, crippled in coast battles with Prince Joinville 
or other hostile commodore. They have already cost 
400,000/., and will cost 700,000/. more to complete 
them. They are of no present use, of course, and it is 
the wish of every friend to the peace of the world they 
never may be. More public money has been expended 
on war steamers, and the basins, factories, and engines, 
for the repair of them, than on all the mercantile 
steamers and yards for their repair and constructvow. 
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Despite of this vast outlay for the creation of a steam 
force there has been no diminution in the sailing force. 
It appears from Mr. Alexander Gordon's statement (Re- 
port on the Navy Estimates, page 913) that the total ex- 
penditure on the steam navy amounts to six millions 
and that the annual expense of keeping it up is 

£ 
For repair of engines and boilers . • 108,000 

For coals 110,000 

For depreciation 600,000 



^^818,000 



There has been quite a furor of late years in the 
way of naval experiments in testing the relative merits, 
in shipbuilding, of teak, mahogany, British, Italian, and 
African oak ; in trying varieties of mills, with varieties 
of roofs — those that will catch fire and those that are fire 
proof ; in testing the sailing powers of round and square 
sterns, of paddles and screw propellers, and of tall- masted 
and short-bodied brigs. One board was smitten with a 
passion for iron steam boats. About fifty were launched. 
Then the afterthought occurred that they might not 
stand a broadside. This was ascertained by the dis- 
charge of an 18-pounder through one of them. Instead 
of merely making a perforation to the extent of its own 
diameter, as it would have done in an oaken plank, the 
shot tore away the whole iron plate ; and had this oc- 
curred hi an engagement, the vessel would have sunk. 
These are not the only speculative games indulged in. 
New buildings are constantly being projected and with- 
out the ceremony of an estimate, reliance being had on 
the facile acquiescence of the House of Commons when 
money is wanted to complete them. A perpetual sea- 
wall at Portsmouth every year pops up its head among 
the navy estimates, and disappears with a vote of some 
30, 0001, f /or which no cleat recount has ever been ren- 
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dered, nor been asked for by the guardians of the public 
parse. Large sums are dribbled away in altering the 
shape or description of vessels ; in cutting down seventy- 
fours, or the conversion of sailers into steamers. In 
this way the Blenheim was tortured from a seventy-four 
into a steamer, at an outlay of 68,000/. 

Many of these crotchets are doubtless the thick- 
coming fancies of tlie idle men — for idleness is notori- 
ously the mother of invention — with which the navy 
abounds. For every line-of-battle ship in commission 
there are three admirals, twelve captains, and fifty lieu- 
tenants. The committee on the navy estimates pro- 
posed that the number of admirals should be reduced 
from 150 to 100. This was resisted by the Admiralty 
secretary, who said that the captains looked forward to 
be admirals, and of course that it was necessary to keep 
up 150 to gratify them. Just as if an extra number of 
judges, lord chancellors, or bishops, should be kept 
on full or half pay, that barristers or clergymen may 
not be disappointed of promotion. In 1792, there were 
only sixty- nine admirals, and now, after thirty-three 
years of peace, almost treble the number is thought 
desirable, and by whom ? 

The following is the present number and description 
of naval officers : — 



Admiral of the fleet 1 

AdminU 30 

Vice-Admirals 45 

Rear-AdmiraU 75 

Retired Rear-Admirals 48 

Captains 551 

Retired Captains 131 

Retired Captains in 1840 50 

Commanders 879 

Retired Commanders 308 

Lieutenants • . • . . t^hX 
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Excess of officers, men, ships, and works, has been 
the palpable abuse of naval administration. In the 
midst of peace all has been conceived, planned, and 
executed on the scale of war. It has been the common 
folly of the European governments, who have been 
vying to outdo each other, not in the economy, but 
the magnitude and ostentation of their armaments. 
Had they pursued the opposite course, and commenced 
a rivalry of economy, by a mutual disarmament, it 
would have been a relief to their respective communi- 
ties, without altering towards each other the relations of 
force. England, as the greatest power, might most 
fitly have made a move in this direction, and which Sir 
R. Peel and Mr. Cobden have suggested. Of all 
branches of the service, the navy appears to offer the 
most luxuriant scope for curtailment. The late naval 
committee suggested several modes of economizing, 
many of which, it is satisfactory to state, have been 
acquiesced in by the Admiralty Board. One needless 
expense is the contract for British oak. It is a mono- 
poly contract, and therefore oak is forced on the ship- 
wrights for objects for which other timber is better 
adapted. If the contract was opened not only for the 
supply of timber, but if the building of the ships was 
left open to public competition, then the navy might 
boast of ships as cheaply and substantially built as 
those for French service. Other descriptions of work 
have been noticed ; that already hinted at, of keeping 
up an immense invalid corps of admirals, and routine 
captains, three-fourths of whom are unfit for service. 
Then there is the outlay of £1,000,000 a year on 
that monstrous abortion, the African coast- blockade. 
Altogether two millions at least out of the six or seven 
millions might be saved in naval expenditure. For the 
one million saved by Sir James Graham, three millions 
have been added. Why not return to the standard of 
2834 ? In the existing state of the continental states, 
aJJ occupied on forms of govetmn^tiV, ot m coiiflicts of 
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races and Dationalities (happily reli^on also does not 
form an element of the European fermentation), a ma- 
ritime war never appeared less imminent. 

Apprehensions of war it may, however, be surmised, 
have partly only been pretexts for government extrava- 
gance. In the civil, as well as military expenditure, 
there has been an enormous increase. This will appear 
from tlie next section. 



II.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE. 

Next to naval and military expenditure, this consti- 
tutes the largest charge on the public revenue, amount- 
ing to about four millions per annum. As the name 
implies, the disbursements under this head are of a 
mixed character, and are divided into sundry classes of 
payment, as for public works and buildings; salaries 
and e;[pense8 of the public departments; law and 
justice ; education, science, and art; colonial and con- 
sular services ; secret service money ; interest on the 
Russian-Dutch loan, and bounties payable for the cap- 
ture of slaves and slave-ships. All these charges are 
obviously of a civil nature, have nothing to do with 
war or warlike preparations, and of course the excuses 
alleged for the increase of naval and military expenses, 
are in this instance inapplicable. Yet, strange to say, 
the miscellaneous expenditure has increased at more 
rapid rate than either that at the Horse Guards or 
Admiralty, establishing a remarkable feature in the 
financial history of the last ten or fourteen years; 
namely, that while a very unanimous and strenuous 
effort has been made to lessen the charges of pauper- 
ism, the utmost lavishness has been allowed and in- 
dulged in, in the general political government and ad- 
ministration of the countr y. 

In 1834 the sum voted for miscellanies amounted 
only to l,S45,d}QL; in 1847 lVieiioXe\i^dL\\vc.\^^»^^v^ 
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3,782,613/. ; and this year, ministers had the modesty 
to ask for 4,006,000/., for the same head of service. 
Like the military and naval expenditure, the item for 
miscellanies has been a yearly augmenting demand; 
the increased demand of one year forming ground for a 
still greater demand in that which succeeded ; in 1835, 
a trifle above two millions was held sufficient; ten 
years later three millions were not too much, and in 
1848, the demand had increased to four millions. It 
shows what an expensive agent government may become 
if not kept under popular check and vigilance, and 
that every department, civil or military, will riot in 
profusion, unrestrained by this needful curb and watch- 
fulness. Of this the experience of the year has given 
a forcible elucidation by the reduction effected by 
ministers under pressure this session, to the amount 
of 235,000/. in the single item of miscellanies. 

Some new charges have doubtless been introduced 
under the head of Miscellaneous Expenditure, but in 
a great degree this branch of the estimates has aug- 
mented from a more profuse rate of disbursement. 
We shall cite a few examples to show the ostensible 
objects on which this increased outgoing has taken 
place, and to which it is not easy to assign a limit, 
had not a stand been made both within and without 
Parliament, against an additional load of income-tax. 

The head of *' Public Buildings and Palaces *' affords 
a signal example of augmentation. During ten years 
this class of outgoings has increased from 215,217/. 
to 376,624/. In the erection of buildings for the tem- 
porary accommodation of Parliament, and which will 
be of no available use after the new houses have been 
completed, the enormous sum of 185,000/. has been 
expended. The new Parliament Houses appear to 
have been entered upon without any definite appre- 
hension either of cost, scheme, or mode of execution. 
A Dob]e building, apt to its purpose, the public un- 
..'doubtedly expected tosee, bul e^Lem^UfyiDg^ the arts, 
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science, and architectural genius of the present, not of 
the dark ages. According to the original estimate the 
outlay would amount to 707,104/. (Pari. Pap. No. 46. 
Sess. 1847.) Last year the total cost of the works 
executed, and the estimated cost of the works to be 
executed, amounted to 1,401,036/. This outlay, how- 
ever, only included the cost for site, approaches, and 
the carcass of the building; all internal fittings up, 
decoration, lighting, ventilation, paving, and the resto- 
ration of St. Stephen's crypt as a chapel, remaining 
to be provided for. Three or four millions, as Mr. 
Osborne conjectured, it is likely will be requisite to 
cover the entire expense. Frightful as the prospect is, 
there is no stopping mid-way, and the pile must be 
completed, though likely to be an incongruous blend 
of the Gothic and utilitarian. 

"Royal Parks and Palaces" offer a wide field of 
waste and caprice. Some millions were expended on 
Windsor Castle to indulge the architectural whims of 
the '* first gentleman of the age," and a further outlay 
is now meditated. Buckingham Palace is likely to 
turn out as costly a hobby, if not checked ; 50,000/. 
was voted last year, and 80,000/. more, it is estimated, 
will be wanted to complete an additional front to this 
residence. The erection of fine buildings and orna- 
mental work are all very well with a full, but not de- 
ficient exchequer, and the charge of ten millions to 
meet the Irish famine might have been held enough 
for the extras of one year in a nation's expenditure. 
The famous marble arch — how is that to be disposed 
of? It was a fancy of royalty not long since — cost 
the public some 57,000/. — and it now looks much like 
an iceberg without fixity or purpose. Kew Palace is 
another superfluity ; ugly, if not venomous ; nobody 
lives in it, nor is likely. Yet it is kept ready fur- 
nished, and much in the state Queen Charlotte, at her 
death, left it. Brighton Pavilion is in a like predica- 
ment ; more like a tomb or cenotaph tliaa ^ Uhvw^^ 
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abode: two years since the Queen assented to its 
demolition ; it is still preserved, serviceable no doubt 
for repairs, in which line of jobbing it occasionally 
figures to the amount of 2000/. or 3000/. per annum. 

The expenses of the government offices have in- 
creased and swelled the miscellaneous expenditure. 
The Board of Trade and Privy CJouncil Office are the 
most conspicuous; the expenses of the former have 
increased, though relieved of its railway business; the 
increase in the latter is ascribed to its efforts to pro- 
mote popular education. To the last, of course, few 
will object ; knowledge, in the estimate of rational 
people, being the most sure preventive of popular des- 
' ution, as well as the abuses of demagogue or patrician 
rule. In this direction, therefore. Lord Lansdowne and 
his secretary may have their swing, and certainly they 
seem to have taken it. Mr. Kay Shuttle worth, in 
particular, appears to be doing a eood stroke of busi- 
ness ; he has already, he informed the Committee on 
Miscellaneous Expenditure (p. 468), nine clerks at 
work, and is still ^* undermanned." One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds was spent last year in 
salaries, normal schools, the training of teachers, and 
the erection of school-houses, but such educational 
baits were not lost, eliciting voluntary contributions 
that made the aggregate expenditure amount to 
375,000/. or 400,000/. It is not, however, easy to ap« 
prehend what Mr. Shuttleworth is aiming at in the pur- 
chase for government of the Kneller Hall estate for 
11,000/.; he says it is meant for experiments, not in 
education, but penal discipline — ''a junior Parkhurst*' 
he terms it, to nip in the bud the young fryof criminals. 
In the State Paper Office and Record Office the 
expenses had increased, chiefly in the latter from the 
different places in which the records are kept, in lieu of 
being consolidated in one repository. Under the head 
of ** Law and Justice," the apparent increase in ten 
jrears has been 440,000/.; and if the transferred 
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charges are deducted, the real excess is 204,059/. The 
exceeding in the charge for prisons and convicts alone 
amounted to 167,000/. The expense of criminal pro- 
secutions (formerly paid out of the county rates), has 
increased from 80,000/. to 130,000/., and is attributed 
to the absence of control in the Treasury, and the in- 
crease of population. For inspectors of factories the 
increase lias been from 9,065/. to 13,050/. The in- 
crease of charge for mail packets has been enormous, 
amounting last year to 355,000/. above the charge of 
1841. 

Of late years the country has been overrun with 
commissions of inquiry, most of them very onerous in 
their bills of charges. Doubtless some of them have 
collected valuable information, that has become the 
foundation of useful legislation, but the general ten- 
dency has been to a superfluous multiplication of 
** Blue Books,*' and the undue protraction of their in- 
quiries, and of course their salaries. The Criminal Law 
Commissiou is a pertinent instance. It has been at 
work this sixteen or eighteen years, ostensibly with 
the object of simplifying and consolidating the criminal 
law ; few legislative measures, however, have resulted 
from its labours, and after such protracted gestation, 
the subject must be thoroughly exhausted. The com- 
mission in fact is little more than a sinecure; in 1846, 
it had forty-six formal meetings; in 1827, up to July, 
twenty-seven formal meetings. Eight hundred pounds a 
year, however, is not to be despised ; and coupled with 
the incomes from judgeships in the county courts, which 
Messrs. Starkie and Amos have condescended to annex 
to their commissionerships, their aggregate incomings 
have been made comfortable. We trust, however, they 
have no intention to emulate in longevity the Charity 
Commission, which offers the most memorable instance we 
can remember of a well-nursed inquiry. This notable 
commission began its researches into charitable gifts 
and loans, school endowments and almshouses (jthe 
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universities, public schools, and the richest and most 
abused foundations being excepted from scrutiny), in 
1818, and finally closed its toils (compulsorily, we 
believe) in 1841, debiting the public with expenses 
varying from 13,000Z. to 20,000/. per annum. The 
total expenses of the Charity Commission appear (Pari. 
Pap. No. 668. Sess. 1846) to have amounted to 
261,826/. U.Oid. 

There are other commissions which ere this ought to 
have wound up their affairs, and some that ought to 
defray their own expenses. For instance, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission is occupied solely on ecclesiastical 
interests— multiplying bishops, archdeacons, and other 
church matters — has ample funds — and ought to de- 
fray it^ own charges out of them. It is as objection- 
able as saddling the people with the salaries of the 
professors of Oxford and Cambridge, where the wealthy 
are exclusively educated. 

The last item we shall notice, and whose increase has 
tended materially to swell the miscellaneous expenditure, 
has been the printing expenses of the two houses of par- 
liament. For printing and stationery the charges have 
run up in this fashion : — in 1844, 217,274/. ; in 1845, 
226,638/. ; in 1846, 240,076/. ; and last year, 293,215/. 
In no other branch of public expense does waste and 
mismanagement appear more glaring. Papers are often 
ordered to be printed of which there are already dupli- 
cates ; some papers are printed in needless profusion, 
and frequently the MS. copy is sent to the printer in 
such a slovenly arranged and incorrect state, that the 
charge for corrections, that ought to have been made in 
the manuscript, cost more than the printing. The 
check on accounts is insufficient; the parliamentary 
papers are often sold for waste, and those sold to the 
public cannot be discriminated. An improvident bar- 
gain seems to subsist between Messrs. Hansard and the 
House of Commons ; the former gets 50 per cent, for 
work which Messrs. Clowes or other respectable printers 
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would execute for 10 per cent. According to Mr. 
M^Culloch's estimate, a revision in the scale of allow- 
ance to Hansards, would effect a saving of 5000/. or 
6000/. a-year, a sum quadruple the amount which this 
rationally ruled empire has set apart for the encourage- 
ment of literature, science and art, and to reward per- 
sonal services to the crown. Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode appear to serve the public at the same lavish 
rate as Messrs. Hansatd. But nobody spares the pub* 
lie ; officials of every rank are wasteful, mostly preferring 
the highest estimate, or the most costly article. What 
is called the despatch boxes is an example. Locks for 
these, equally safe, might be had for 12s., but place- 
men invariably demand the higher priced ones, namely 
those charged 60s. each to the tax-payers. 



HI. ATTEMPTED PROFUSION OF LAST SESSION. 

The history of the English and of the late French 
government, elucidates a valuable political lesson. Both 
recklessly and apparently in rivalry for ten or fifteen 
years pursued a career of unchecked extravagance. It 
might have been inferred that each esteemed the great 
art of successfully governing a people consisted in impo- 
verishing them, in despoiling them of the largest pos- 
sible share of their incomes, in lieu of leaving to 
them the greatest possible proportion of the rewards of 
industry to minister to comfort, ease, and enjoyment. 
Louis Philippe's culpabilities were most exemplified in 
corrupting the national representatives, in costly works of 
questionable or no utility, in the support of large armies, 
and ambitious schemes of family aggrandisement. Those 
of England have been most conspicuous in naval and 
military augmentations, or expeditionary armaments ; 
profuse colonial administration and palace-building, 
commissions of inquiry and minor objects of domestic 
profusion. The financial follies of the FreacK k\w<^ 
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"have been punished by a revolution, and his ignominious 
expulsion from the government ; those of the British 
ministry have not been punished at all, but they have 
been sharply and somewhat ludicrously checked by the 
seasonable interposition of public opinion. 

The late Mr. Wilberforce used to say that there is 
** nothing too absurd for men to believe," and it would 
almost seem that the more astounding the absurdity, the 
more likely it is to obtain credence. Of this proneness 
to credulity we had recently a notable example. It 
cannot be forgotten that within the last twelvemonth a 
fearful alarm was spread of the danger of invasion ; that 
London might be reached, sacked and laid in ashes in 
three or four days. Of course this was very dreadful 
intelligence to be thundered through the land by the 
Times, Chronicle, Spectator, and almost every other 
tocsin of the broad sheet. Under the incessant pealing 
from these organs, it was hardly possible for anybody 
to feel safe — not to feel sensible that some awful peril 
roust be impending, otherwise it would not be simul- 
taneously proclaimed by such high authorities. Even 
the Prime Minister did not appear free from apprehen- 
sion, and with others seemed conscious that some por- 
tentous cloud was collecting. But he forcibly and boldly 
declared in his place in parliament, that ** the realm 
must be defended ;" with this sentiment there was a 
general concurrence, and every one was willing to do 
his best. But then, where was the enemy ? What foe 
menaced the independence of England, or would ven- 
ture amidst her dense, alert, and energetic population a 
buccaneer descent on the Sussex coast ? Napoleon in 
his might had scowled furiously from the heights of 
Boulogne on Albion's cliffs, but had not the hardihood to 
venture on a hostile descent. Had any one risen more 
daring and capable than this renowned chief? If steam 
had multiplied the means of attack, it had also, in a 
greater degree, multiplied those of defence ; so that, 
with all our unmatched floating batteries, with facilities 
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for moving them along the seabord with railway despatch 
to any endangered point — London, Liverpool, or Leith 
—England seemed more unassailable than ever. 

To these questions, no very satisfactory answers were 
returned. It was certainly urged by one military M.P.* 
that France was busy in warlike preparations; that 
within a few years she had expended eleven millions in 
fortifying her capital and seaports. It might be so, but 
England was not bound to imitate her extravagant 
follies. If Paris had been walled in, it was no reason 
London should be similarly environed ; or if she cho^ 
to waste extra millions in playing at soldiers, why copy 
her military foibles ? At all events squandering the re- 
sources of a nation in peace, did not appear the wisest 
mode of providing the sinews of war, should hostilities 
occur. Besides, the works of France were chiefly de- 
fensive, and imported more an apprehension of attack 
than a design to become the assailant of her neighbours. 

It may in fact be surmised that both nations at this 
period laboured under an extraordinary delusion ; with- 
out hostile intent in either, both were reciprocally 
apprehensive, hence their groundless fears and needless 
precautions. The danger might not be less appalling 
though unreal, invisible, and incomprehensible. In Eng- 
land, in the absence of railway speculation, or any other 
taking topic of excitement, it is impossible to conceive 
the size to which the invasion spectre might have been 
distended. Happily two circumstances unexpectedly oc- 
curred to arrest the progress of the delusion. One was 
the announcement by the minister of the insolvent 
state of the nation, and the need of two per cent, addi- 
tional to the income-tax to pay for the requisite national 
defences, with other costly outgoings. The other was 
the revolutionary explosion of February. Both simul- 
taneously occurring sobered the people at once, and 
cleared the murky atmosphere of its phantasma. The 
attack on the pocket by doubling the income-tax was 

* Sir De Lacy Evans, House of Commons, MarcK 1^ \%41 . 
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the most electric touch. Had there been no fiscal en* 
croachment, the clubs and United Service might hare 
had it all their own way, and government might have 
freely indulged in any freak — undermined with case- 
ments the entire island — girdled it round with martello 
towers, or made it bomb-proof on all sides with Bishop 
Berkeley's wall of brass. But a somewhat sudden jerk 
of the popular check-string arrested all further schemes 
of coast defence. It was the past apathy of the peo- 
ple that had wrought so much mischief; for years the 
ipcreasing estimates for army, navy, and ordnance had 
passed without opposition, mostly with empty benches. 
Emboldened by this antecedent facility, still more ex- 
travagant ones had been framed for the last session, and 
ministers seem to have been unprepared for the resist- 
ance they met, especially after the bugbear of invasion 
had been so successfully got up. The way in which 
they backed out of the false position into which former 
successes had betrayed them deserves to be noted. 

On the 18 th of February, Lord John Russell made 
his financial statement, and, contrary to his wont, was 
somewhat grandiloquent. Among other big phrases 
he said that the integrity of the empire must be main- 
tained, or at least, he was not the man to be the minis- 
ter of ** a little kingdom." He next condescended to 
money matters, and said that there was a prospective 
deficit in the revenue of 3,346,500/., to meet which, 
the collective genius of the administration could find 
only one resource. Indirect taxes had reached their 
limit ; customs and excises, in proportion to their as- 
sessment, were not productive. Retrenchment was 
impossible ; the estimates had been prepared with the 
strictest regard to economy ; not a shilling was asked 
that was not imperatively required, and any diminution 
in their amount must necessarily tend to impair the 
efficiency of the public service. All that remained, 
therefore, to do, was to screw up the income-tax a little, 
bf raising it to five per cent., which would at once 
satisfy the exigences of the govextitae>uU 
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No cheers welcomed this announcement, nor does it 
appear that any effort was made to obtain them. No 
commiseration was expressed for the sufferings of the 
people, nor the late commercial distresses. So much 
money was wanted, and it must be had, and in a 
specified way, constituted the sum of the premier's ex- 
position. Such an abrupt procedure was painful, even 
offensive; it caused a demur, next inquiry, and it soon 
became evident that the country would not submit to 
three-and-a-half millions of additional taxation, merely 
upon demand, and without the establishment of any 
urgent need. Speedily a change came over the minis- 
terial dream; the convictions of February ceased to 
exist in June : the impossibility of carrying on the 
government without an income-tax of five per cent., 
which hung gloomily over the country in early Spring, 
had become a pleasing possibility at sunny Midsummer; 
the original budget was owned to be a mistake — re- 
trenchment was possible ; the estimates as originally 
proposed were too large, there was much extravagance 
in them, and the awful deficiency of nearly three-and- 
a-half millions had nearly vanished : leaving the coun- 
try to believe that with a little more pushing or a little 
more application on their parts the ministers might have 
found means of supplying the whole, if not of con- 
verting the deficit into a surplus. 

Embarrassed, or ashamed of the failure of their in- 
tended foray on the tax-paying community, ministers 
sought the sheltering aid of committees of inquiry, to 
whom the estimates were referred ; and August 25th, 
the practicable reductions announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were thus stated : — 

£ 
In the MUcellaneons Estimates. . .. 235,000 
^ Kna^t Navy» and Ordnance.. 489,000 
„ Abandoned Militia Project • . 150,000 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer further found out 
that the expected revenue had been under-estimated in 
February, and that a sum of 340,000/. more than had 
appeared in the calculation might be reckoned upon, 
chiefly on the article of malt. In addition, he had re- 
ceived 80,000Z. as the last remnant of the contribu- 
tion levied on the Chinese, together with 500,000/. to 
be produced by the sale of old stores, which were to 
be pressed into the service of the present year, instead 
of leaving them to the next, to which they properly 
belonged. It is said that we ought not to be nice 
upon a gift ; and few persons probably who have 
escaped the threatened infliction of a double income-tax 
will be inclined to criticise sharply the means whereby 
their redemption has been effected ; but among those 
who scan public affairs upon general principles there 
cannot be the same indifference. After the repeal of 
the corn -laws, retrenchment in the public expenditure 
was expected. Cheap government was typified by 
cheap bread. But this. Lord John Russell did not seem 
to understand. He found it impossible to reduce the 
estimates; he could not abate the taxes; he found, 
indeed, a large deficiency in the revenue, which he 
could only supply by calling for more money. Three 
millions-and-a-half were demanded, and when the po- 
pular feeling on that point was demonstrated, the sum 
was abated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
thought two millions would do ! It would not do for 
the public ; so ministers were sent back to consider 
the estimates, when, after six months' application and 
repeated appearances with amended budgets — six 
editions Mr. D'Israeli made out in all during the ses- 
sion — they found the year might be got over without 
any additional taxation. 

What is the lesson to be learnt from this narrative ? 
Why this ; that if the people had not resisted the origi- 
nal demand, it is clear that they would have had to pay 
three miVy/ons-and-a-half more of taxes. Such is the 
virtue of resistance ! 
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After all, the state of the finances is deplorable. De- 
spite of a thirty-three years* peace we are in this respect 
a sinking nation. Ten milh'ons have been added to 
the public debt to meet the Irish famine, imposing a 
charge of 200,000/. per annum. A further loan of 
2,000,000/. will be requisite this year to support over- 
grown establishments; forgovernment,it must be remem- 
bered, announced no reduction of our military forces. 
All the triumph that has been obtained over them has 
been, that they have been frustrated in an indefensible 
scheme of extravagance, by which they purposed to add 
nearly a million a year to the estimates. They have done 
nothing yet to reduce the enormous outgoings of above 
five millions that have been needlessly added since the 
Queen *8 accession to the national expenditure. 
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The civil list is the annual sum which has been granted 
by parliament for the personal support of the Queen and 
regal state. It is fixed immediately after the accession, 
and is usually preceded by an inquiry into the expen- 
diture of the antecedent reign, according to which the 
future scale of allowance is settled. The bargain made 
is held to continue during the life of the sovereign, un- 
less an accumulation of debts or other embarrassment 
renders necessary a fresh investigation and arrangement. 
Hence it might be inferred that any exposition of civil- 
list expenditure must be useless, as the existing settle- 
ment cannot be disturbed during the Queen*s life. But 
the contract was a mutual one, and if the sovereign be 
free to seek a new arrangement, in case of pecuniary 
difficulties, why not the people ? 

After this preliminary the royal income may be en- 
tered upon. Apart from the income of the queen are 
the incomes of the queen's relations — uncles, aunts, 
and other members of the royal family — who are sepa- 
rately provided for by parliamentary annuities. Prince 
Albert, as consort of the queen, has also a separate 
maintenance for life voted by parliament. The Prince 
of Wales inherits divers revenues as Duke of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, and which, pending his infancy, accumu- 
late for his benefit. Civil-list contingences form a cog- 
nate branch of expenditure, chiefly incurred in the 
travelling expenses of the sovereign, in the reception 
and entertainment of royal visitors, in the outfit of am- 
bassadors and colonial bishops, in the making of pre- 
sents to distinguished personages, investiture of the 
order of the garter, peerage creations, and other out- 
goings, the amount of which is uncectain, and which is 
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annually voted by parliament according to estimate* 
In addition to these heads are the hereditary revenues 
of the crown, for which the civil list is a commutation, 
and out of which formerly used to be defrayed the 
entire charges of civil government, and the management 
of which is now vested in the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. All these different branches form a vast 
aggregate of income and disbursements, which it may 
be requisite briefly to notice, but in this instance limit- 
ing ourselves to the civil list. 

It was only under William IV. that any practical 
limit was put to this branch of expenditure. From 
the revolution of 1688, a fixed sum had been voted for 
the civil list, but so many other sources of revenue were 
lefl at the uncontrolled disposal of the crown, that 
virtually no check existed on extravagance. Other faci- 
lities for royal dissipation were left open in the ease 
with which a discharge could be obtained for any 
arrears on the civil list that might have been lavishly 
accumulated. The unreformed parliament of the bo- 
roughmongers formed the most indulgent of insolvent 
courts to apply to, and in case of pecuniary difHculties 
the royal petitioner was never refused his certificate. 
In this way were the debts of George III. and the 
Prince of Wales repeatedly discharged ; but these fre- 
quent white- washings so aroused public indignation 
that an irresponsible House of Commons was con- 
strained to make some attempts, real or otherwise, to 
limit the squanderings of royalty. 

The way it proceeded was this. First, the civil list 
was relieved to the amount of a quarter of a million of 
various extraneous charges, pertaining more to the 
general government of the country than the expenditure 
of the crown. These outgoings transferred, the next 
step was to fix upon a yearly sum, made strictly appli- 
cable to royal service, and so large that it could not 
easily be exceeded. For this purpose the lavish rate of 
expenditure, during the first three yeais o^ \\\^ i^^^^v^^^ 
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was fixed upon as the standard of the future out- 
goings of the crown. Upon this scale the civil list of 
George IV. was settled, and from this period the public 
heard no more of royal debts and embarrassments; 
indeed, the result could hardly have been otherwise — 
the annual expenses of the Prince Regent had exceeded 
by nearly a quarter of a million those of George III., and 
of course by fixing the future outlay at this extrava- 
gant pitch, the royal gulph, insatiable as it had been 
in charges for upholstery, furniture, jewellery, robes, 
tailoring, perfumery, embroidery, &c., was at last 
filled up. 

Upon this happy device of Lord Castlereagh, which 
embraced no curtailment of regal state and indul- 
gences, the civil list, in its chief features, has since been 
continued. However lavish the royal expenditure, it 
has not exceeded the means for disbursement, and the 
people have been spared the painful spectacle of be- 
holding their sovereign in a state of pecuniary entangle- 
ments seeking to be relieved. 

On the accession of William IV., there was a further 
transfer of charges, and a reduction on some others by 
which the civil list was reduced to 510,000/. On the 
king's death the subject was referred to a committee of 
the House of Commons, and upon its report the civil 
list of Queen Victoria was fixed at 385,000/. divided into 
the following classes of disbursements : — 

1. Her Majesty's Privy Parse £ 60,000 

2. Salaries of Her Majesty's Household 131,000 

3. Expenses of Her Majesty's Household 172,000 

4. Charities and Special Services 13,200 

5. Pensions to the extent of 1,200 

Unappropriated moneys 8,000 

:e385,400 

The saving in the new reign is only in appearance. 
Queen Victoti^ being relieved of various charges for 
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pensions and secret-service money, to which her prede- 
cessor was liable. Allowing for these, the income of the 
queen, though nominally less, is fully equal to that of 
King William, and from difference in the value of 
money intrinsically greater. An important inquiry 
therefore is, Upon what objects of public usefulness 
or grandeur a solid income of 386,000/. a-year is 
expended ? It is superfluous to admit that the provi- 
sion made for the British sovereign should be suited to 
lier exalted station, but not so lavish as to form baits for 
noble or needy idlers, or a pabulum to be quarrelled 
over by greedy party leaders. Next to peerage 
creations and the disposal of mitres, court offices have 
formed the roost contentious allotment of ministerial 
patronage. Several administrations have been pro- 
scribed or shipwrecked solely on this debateable prize. 
It was the case in 1812, pending the regency, when 
Lords Grey and Grenville declined the government of 
the country, rather than leave to George IV. the free 
choice of his chamberlain and bed-chamber lords. The 
consequences were mortifying and momentous. The 
Whigs lost the opportunity of participating in the 
triumphant finish soon after given to the great anti- 
Jacobin war, and perpetuated for eighteen years the 
reign of Tory bigotry and misrule. A similar crisis, 
though not so serious in results, occurred only a few 
years past. In 1839, the Whigs having lost the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons^ the queen sent for 
Sir Robert Peel to form a new ministry ; he accepted, 
but afterwards dechned to consummate his mission, 
because he could not have the nomination of the ladies 
of her majesty's household. The result was that the 
W^higs resumed office, and the country was left for two 
years longer in the hands of an administration declared 
incapable of managing its affairs. 

Such being the importance of the civil list in the 
struggles of parties, let us glance at the chief items. 
First is the privy purse of 60,000Z. per annum. Before 
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the reign of George III., no such thing as a privy purse 
was known ; the king's income was looked upon as a 
public provision, belonging to the office, not the person 
of the monarch. It is not applied to any household or 
other regal expense ; it is strictly the queen's private 
allowance, and the only part of the civil list in her 
absolute disposal, the rest being appropriated, and al- 
most entirely, in the disbursement of the aristocracy of 
the palace. 

The next head of expense is the salaries of the royal 
household, 131,000/. The household is formed on old 
baronial customs, and is distributed into four divisions. 
The Lord Chamberlain's department, which regulates 
etiquette and attends to the personal wants of her Ma- 
jesty, and has the control over all the officers and ser- 
vants belonging to the Queen's chambers, except those 
belonging to the Queen's bedchamber, who are under 
the groom of the stole. 2. The Lord Steward's, 
which has the entire control of the household, keeps 
the accounts, and looks after the earned comforts of 
royalty and its servants. 3. The Master of the Horse, 
who has the superintendence of the Queen's stables and 
horses. 4. The Mistress of the Robes, whose depart- 
ment the title itself explains. 

The chief officers in these departments, and the per- 
sons filling them, are the following : — 

£ 

Marqais of BreadalbanCi Lord Chamberlain 2,000 

Lord Edward Howard, Vice-Cbamberlaiii 924 

Earl Fortescae, Lord Steward 2,000 

Lord Marcus Hill, Treasurer of the Household 500 

Right Hon. W. S. Sebright Lascelles, Comptroller of the 

Household 500 

Sir Thomas Marrable, Secretary to the Lord Steward. . . . 800 

Duke of Norfolk, Master of the Horse 2,500 

Bon. 6. E. Anson, Keeper of the Queen's Prifj Purse. . 2,000 

Lord Alfred Paget, Chief Equerry 750 
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£ 

Four Equerries in Ordinary 2,400 

Four Pages of Honour 480 

Five Pages of the Backstairs 2,000 

Dacheas of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes 500 

Eight Ladies of the Bedchamber 4,000 

Eight Maids of Honour 2,400 

Eight Bedchamber Women 2,400 

Eight Lords in Waiting 5,616 

Eight Grooms in Waiting 2,685 

Lient.-Col. Francis H. Seymeur, Groom of the Robes . . 850 

Captain (Marquis of Donegal) with Yeomen of the Guard 7,100 

Captain (Lord Foley) with Gentlemen-at-arms 5,129 

Earl of Besborough, Master of the Buckhounds 1 ,700 

Hereditary Grrand Falconer of England (Duke of St. Albans) 1 ,200 

Wm. Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, salary 100 

J. M. Kemble, Examiner of Plays, salary 400 

Surveyor of Pictures 182 

Master of the Tennis Court 132 

Bargemaster and Keeper of the Swans 400 

Ecclesiastical Staff of the Household 1,236 

Medical Staff of Ditto, expenses 2,700 

Master of Music and Band, salaries 2,961 

The offices of the heads of departments are little more 
than political sinecures, the occupants of which are 
changed with each change of ministry. In addition to 
the above is a multitudinous classification under the 
heads of purveyors, messengers, and ushers and gentle- 
men of the privy chamber ; with a vast host of porters 
and state porters, clerks of the kitchen, gentlemen of 
the wine and beer cellars, almoners, yeomen of the 
crown, and what not. Many of these are doubtless the 
representatives of their predecessors, when royalty was 
maintained on a system of purveyance and receipt in 
kind. The household was then vast, and the supply 
scanty and precarious. The King's provider used to 
sally forth from under the portcullis to purchase ^ro- 
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visions, not with money, but power and prerogative* 
Whole districts were laid under contribution by the 
jackals of the royal tables, who returned from their 
plundering excursions loaded with the spoils of a hun- 
dred markets, which were deposited in so many caverns, 
each guarded by its respective keeper. Every com- 
modity being received in its rawest state, it had a 
variety of processes to pass through before it was pre- 
pared for the king and his guests. This inconvenient 
mode of receipt multiplied offices exceedingly, and 
hence ''the rabble of places" that have survived this 
feudal condition of the monarchy. 

How much this immense establishment exceeds the 
requirements of the kingly office may be instanced in 
the example of the regency. At that time the Regent 
discharged the duties of the monarch with only his 
establishment as Prince of Wales. It did not appear 
that under this curtailment there was any want of state 
or attendance to give dignity and efficiency to the first 
magistrate. Burke mentions that in his time one half 
of the royal household was kept up solely for influence. 
He mentions also that one plan of reform was stopped 
because it endangered the situation of an honourable 
member who was turnspit in the kitchen. In 1811 
there were no fewer than twenty-six peers and four 
commoners who held situations in the household. 
Offices about the court still continue among the most 
desirable of public appointments. The salaries of 
many of them are considerable, added to which are the 
baubles of a court and their theatrical exhibition, the 
frequent communication with royalty, its real or sup- 
posed friendship, and the fashionable consideration they 
give. These inducements alone, it might be thought, 
without pay, would suffice to bring candidates enough 
for vacant offices. Surely the patricians of the west 
are not less munificent in spirit then the citizens of the 
east end of the metropolis? In the city the chief offices 
are Blled gratuitously, and lord ma^or, sheriffs^ and 
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aldermen are always abundantly forthcoming. Why 
might not the state offices of lord chamberlain, lord 
steward, or master of the horse be 611ed on like terms ? 
The quarterly pay can hardly be an object to a Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Fortescue, or Duchess of Sutherland. 

Granting, however, that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, whether noble or not ; that the menials of a court 
have the same right to be paid as those of any other 
great household ; allowing all this, the public has cer- 
tainly a right to be informed what labour or service is 
performed by the court magnates — what the Duke of 
Norfolk or Earl Fortescue may do for his salary ; and 
not these only, but the long list of titled good-for-no- 
things, who crowd the palace with their insignificant 
persons. If the country be called upon to pay them, at 
least it ought to be furnished with some rota of their 
duties. Let each keep his diary — have a niche in that 
important record, the Court Circular y in which among 
the other tiny annals of the palace — ** a walk on the 
slopes," or a '* pony ride" is chronicled — the doings 
of the Lord Chamberlain be registered — what time he 
rises in the morning, what mighty operation he first 
enters upon, and with what splendid acts he fills up 
the day. When this has been fairly done, let his per- 
formances be compared with his salary, and let the 
public judge whether such momentous trivialities fairly 
entitle him to forty pounds a week. 

In these strictures on the official gauds, or the ex- 
travagances of the monarchy, it is not meant to impair 
the just respect due to the throne. At the same time 
there can be nothing more absurd than to confound the 
institution with the glitter of the external presentments. 
To be a sovereign is to exercise certain political func- 
tions, not to spend so much money per annum. The 
Queen would be as much a queen on ten thousand a 
year as on a million. The realities of the station are its 
power and influence, while palaces, courts, gorgeous re- 
tinue, and domestics selected from among the ofishoots 
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of a too-numerous aristocracy are the mere accessories 
of the office. How and in what circumstances the inor- 
dinate love of money introduced itself into the court we 
need not now pause to inquire, it being undeniable that 
the thing exists there, and has been transmitted from 
father to son from time immemorial. Everything is 
sordid and beggarly about the palace* There is no dis- 
interestedness in high or low, no patriotbm, no desire 
to serve the country for the honour of serving it ; but 
an inordinate craving after pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which infects the proudest grandees equally with the 
meanest lacqueys. 

A constitutional monarchy has been described to be 
a republic, with the drawback of a civil list, and it may 
be the opinion of some that this branch of expenditure 
might be saved to the country. For proof, they might 
refer to the example of the United States of America, as 
a successful example of non-regal government. Their 
king costs only 5000/. per annum, and other function- 
aries are had at an equally reasonable rate. As to 
court lords and ladies they have none, and the loss 
thereby has never been apparent. Their government 
has seldom appeared deficient in dignity or efficiency ; 
and the duties of the chief magistrate have been dis- 
charged quite as well as in England. Some of their 
presidents have not even failed in the mere accomplish- 
ment of royalty ; the late Sir Robert Listen, a competent 
judge, declaring that '* he never conversed with a finer 
gentleman than George Washington." 

The civil list forms only one item of the cost of 
royalty. Her Majesty's relatives, direct and collateral, 
are provided for. The death of William IV., and the 
accession of an unmarried woman made no abatement 
of charge to the community ; the creation of fresh an- 
nuities, or the increase of former ones, being more than 
equivalent to the nominal reduction of the civil list. Queen 
Adelaide exchanged her privy purse of 50,000/. for a 
life annuity of 100,000/., with Marlborough House and 
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Bushy Park. On the same occasion the revenue of the 
Duchess of Kent was augmented from 22,000/. to 
30,000/. Her Majesty's marriage brought another 
annuitant on the public in the Prince Consort, who was 
rated at 30,000/. per annum. Inclusive of uncles and 
aunts, the following is the annual charge : — 

£ 

Her Majesty's CItU List 385,000 

Doke of Cumberland (King of Hanover) 21,000 

Duke of Cambridge 27,000 

Mary, Ducbess of Gloucester 16,000 

Adelaide, Queen Dowager 100,000 

Duchess of Kent 30,000 

Prince Consort 30,000 

;^609,00O 

This is the aggregate charge to the public of the 
Queen and royal family, exclusive of the household and 
revenue of the Prince of Wales. And why dwell on 
such a pecuniary presentment? Why wail over the 
stamp duties, window duties, excise duties, or other 
vexatious imposts for which the civil list and its colla- 
terals might be a commutation ? What has Jonathan 
to do with the matter if the British public is not dis- 
satisfied, but tenaciously cherishes ancient preposses- 
sions, in favour of the idol-worship and medieeval bar- 
barisms, that other European communities have con- 
temptuously rejected. The cost of this old-fashioned 
devotion is doubtless a consideration, and what that has 
been in past as well as present times, it may be useful 
to ascertain. The people are only imperfectly acquainted 
with the expensiveness of their institutions ; and the 
profuse rate at which their incomes have been decimated 
for the perpetuation of traditional notions or questionable 
utilities. Subjoined then is a brief recapitulation of 
charges for the maintenance during late reigns of the 
monarchical branch of the government. 
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Summary of the Expenditubb of thb Sovbrkign and 
RoTAL Family, from the Accession of George III. 

TO THE present TIME. 

From the accession of George III. to £ 

January 5» 18 15, the income of the 
civil list, and parliamentary grants to 
liquidate debta thereon 51,623,564 

Parliamentary grants to the royal fa- 
mily, and for judges and other ser- 
Tices, of the charge for which the 
civil list was relieved 9,561,390 

Moneys applied in aid of the civil list 
out of the hereditary revenues ... . 1,653,717 

Debts on the civil list, January, 1815 421,355 

Civil list expenditure for the year ending 

January 5, 1816 1,480,000 

Total royal expenditure from the 
accession of George III. to the 
year 1816 64,740,026 

From 1816 to 1820, the income of civil 

list by 56 Geo. III. c. 46 4,334,916 

Windsor-castle establishment during the 
same period, including allowance to 
the Duke of York, as royal keeper . 440,000 

Parliamentary grants for pensions, sala- 
ries, and services, of which the civil 
list was relieved 1,358,072 

Pensions and official salaries of the royal 
dukes and princesses, including Prince 
Coburg and Queen Caroline 1,335,344 

Moneys applied in aid of the king and 
royal family from the hereditary re- 
venues 350,000 

Revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lanouter 100,000 
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£ £ 

Brougbt forward 64,740,026 

Allowance to Queen Charlotte to her 

death in 1818 116,400 

Total royal expenditure, from 

1816 to 1820 8,034,332 

From 1820 to 1830, the income of the 

civil list, hy 1 Geo. IV. c. 1 10,570,000 

Parliamentary grants for pensions, sala- 
ries, and services, of which the civil 

list was relieved 3,397,680 

Pensions, salaries, and allowances of the 
royal dukes and princesses, including 

Prince Coburg 3,575,000 

Moneys appropriated to the use of the 
king and royal dukes, out of Admi- 
ralty droits and Gibraltar duties. . . . 150,000 
Revenues of the duchies of Cornwall and 

Lancaster, paid into the privy purse. 250,000 
Allowances to the late servants of George 
in.. Queen Charlotte, and Queen 

Caroline 350,000 

Expense of repairing and improving 

Buckingham palace, to 1830 496,269 

Grants for the alteration and improve- 
ment of Windsor-castle, to January 

5, 1830 627,500 

Total royal expenditure, from 

1820 to 1830 19,316,449 

Income of the civil list of William IV. 

from 1830 to 1837 3,315,000 

Ditto of the Royal Family, inclusive of 

the Duchess of Kent 612,000 

Total expenditure under Wil- 
liam IV 3,927,000 

Civil list of Queen Victoria, 385,000/. 
per annum, for eleven yean. • 4|235,000 

0*1 
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£ £ 

Brought forward ■ — 96,017,807 

Incomes of the Royal Family for eleven 

years 1,375,000 

Income of the Prince Consort for ditto 330,000 

Total expenditure of the Queen 

and Royal Family 5,940,000 

Grand total bxpenditubk from the ac- — — ^^ 

cession of George III. to 1848 j^l01,957,807 

Above one hundred millions expended in the main- 
tenance of a single family, forms an enormous item in 
the national outgoings. But of this sum, it is fair to 
remark that the largest proportion has been disbursed 
by the aristocracy, not the sovereign. During the last 
session Lord G. Bentinck inquired of Lord J. Russell 
if any sum would be voted to assist the emigration of 
poor persons ? His lordship said the state of the revenue 
would not aflPord it ; but a grant could be spared to 
facilitate the emigration of coolies to the West Indies. 
Perhaps by less regal pomp and palace building the 
English emigrant, as well as the West India planter 
might be aided. Had only one- half or one-quarter of 
antecedent royal expenditure been applied to advance 
colonization, it would have afforded immense national 
relief. It has been calculated that the annual applica- 
tion of a quarter of a million would enable to emigrate 
the whole of the redundant industry, yearly accumula- 
ting from the increase of population. How much more 
effective a million would be, saved from the royal 
income and our vastly increased military expenditure ! 
What an impulse it would give to the mercantile navy, 
by creating employment for shipping in the conveyance 
of settlers; what stores — what implements of agricul- 
ture and other necessaries it would furnish to families ! 
Internal industry would be stimulated ; new com- 
munities founded ; the waste and desolate parts of the 
earth reclaimed and peopled ; and by opening new chan- 
neJs of employment and trafi&c, some of the evils that 
most embitter our social state aWeNVaX^^L* 
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Conclusions on the Civil List. 

The most striking aspect under which the civil list 
appears is that of a deceptious illusion, ostensibly 
granted for the personal sustentation of the Queen and 
regal state; its virtual application is of a very different 
description. It is not so much royalty as the aristo- 
cracy that are fed and glorified by this munificent 
parliamentary appropriation. The civic list expenditure 
is, in truth, the great perquisite of a ministry — the 
chief prize of party intrigue, — and that on which, on 
its assumption of power, it will least listen to conces- 
sion or compromise ; affording more amply than any 
other division of government patronage the means for 
maintaining its influence by a liberal dispensation 
among its friends of choice sinecures and enviable 
official or titular distinctions. 

It is possible the Queen herself might prefer less 
ostentation and a more quiet dignity than that which 
environs her ; to be more of a reality, and less of a 
fiction and feudal show. Freedom of action is dear to 
most people, and it can hardly be agreeable to the 
sovereign to be constantly under the eye of lords in 
waiting, maids of honour, pages, and bed-chamber 
ladies, any more than of newspaper reporters. We have 
been told indeed ^* that it is a mistake to imagine that 
the Queen always walks about her palace with a large 
crown upon her head, with the orb in her left hand, 
and the sceptre with the cross in her right ; and that 
her Majesty never sits down to luncheon without being 
supported by the lion on one side of her, and the unicorn 
on the other." Be it so ; but suppose her Majesty were 
inclined to dispense with a portion of her gorgeous 

f)arade and attendance, would her desires be favourably 
istened to by her responsible advisers ? We think not. 
tleasons of state would be alleged against the disman* 
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tling of royalty ; long-established usage, and the ex- 
ample of her Plantagenet and Tudor predecessors 
would be pleaded ; the majesty of the throne, it would 
be urged, could not be diminished without weakening 
its great defensive outworks of the church and the 
peerage, and that grandeur and ceremony were the 
life and strength of the monarchy. Unable to pene- 
trate the wiles, as to resist the power of her grandees, 
the Queen might acquiesce, though with no more affec- 
tion for the forms and pageantry imposed upon her than 
the war-horse for its rider, gaudy caparison, and heavy 
panoply. 

These solemn plausibilities, however, will not weigh 
with the nation. The reason of the people is offended 
as well as their pockets invaded by the costly splendour 
of the palace, and its vain paraphernalia. In the nine- 
teenth century men are not to be governed by the 
illusions which enslaved their half-savage ancestors. 
Without faith deceptions lose their authority, and the 
pomp of kings has become as little an object of venera- 
tion as their divinity. The English court forms an 
outrageous anomaly — abounds more in glitter and 
mensouge — partakes more of the past and obsolete — 
and is more of a feudal monarchy than any in Europe. 
But having utilised one department of state, why not 
attempt another ? The Treasury has been modernised 
by the abandonment of wooden tallies and Roman 
numerals, why not modernise the Norman institutes of 
Windsor Castle ? It is only a great peep-show now, 
and the Queen, it may be conjectured, would be quite 
as comfortable, dignified, and more truly respected with 
an income not greatly exceeding that of her privy purse, 
than with the half million nominally spent in her service. 

It is useless descending to particulars of retrench- 
ment. All is sinecurism and lord-mayor pageantry. 
Abolish the entire, and build afresh on a modern scale, 
sinking at once the superfluous lords and ladies, yeomen, 
grooms of the chamber, master of the buckhounds, &c. 
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We shall advert to the status of sergeants-at-arms, as 
affording the most apt illustration of the antique usages 
on which the court is kept up, and which Mr. Macaulay, 
who is wise in his generation and has thriven well under 
them, would continue, as the Scribes and Pharisees 
continued the smoking sacrifice and burning of incense 
long after the spirit that hallowed them had fled from 
the Temple. The sergeants are eight in number, and 
were instituted under Richard I., '* to capture any 
traitors about the court, and to hold watch outside the 
king's tent, dressed in complete armour, and armed 
with a bow and arrows, a sword, and a mace of office.*' 
A Bow-street officer now performs the duties of these 
Gogs and Magogs of the olden time ; but the offices 
are kept up, yearly salaries paid to the ancient sergeants- 
at-arms, and the valuable fees and perquisites annexed 
duly received, though the date of their institution is as 
remote as any usa^e is by law allowed to be traced. 

We conclude with our former utterances. Royalty 
is costly, but is only one element of an expensive regi- 
men. What is a king without an aristocracy and 
priesthood, and what are these unless bolstered in state 
and finery ? It is a system in which men are sought to be 
governed by the senses rather than the understanding, and 
is more adapted to barbarism than civilisation. Pagean- 
try and ceremony, the parade of crowns and coronets, 
of gold keys, sticks, white wands„ and black rods; of 
mitres, ermine, and lawn, and maces and wigs ; — these 
are the chief attributes of monarchy. They are more 
appropriate to the king of the Birmans or of the 
Ashantees than the sovereign of an European commu- 
nity. They cease to inspire respect when men become 
enlightened, when they have learnt that the real object 
of government is to confer the greatest happiness on 
the people at the least expense : but it is only a pitiable 
and absurd system, that would perpetuate such fooleries 
amidst an impoverished population — amidst unbearable 
debts, taxes, and pauperism. 
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II.— CROWN LANDS. 

In these times of financial difiBcuUy, a strict inquisi-* 
tion ought to be made into the properties of the state, 
as well as its income and expenditure, to ascertain both 
what can be saved and what can be made more produc- 
tive of revenue. What are termed the hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown offer a division of the public 
possessions, in which, perhaps, as much as any there is 
scope for improvement and retrenchment. One of the 
most singular remains of the past is the department 
of the Woods and Forests, under which poetical de- 
signation is included a vast army of commissioners, 
secretaries, clerks, surveyors, architects, rang^ri^ 
keepers, verderers, regarders, and other rural officials, 
whose ostensible vocation is the management of the 
ancient patrimony of royalty. What that patrimony is 
and has been, it will be fit, in the first place, to explain. 

Formerly the kings of England, as of other European 
states, were supported from the soil, and not by the 
system of revenue organized in later times. Com- 
merce and manufactures were then almost unknown ; 
of money there was little, and scarcely any imposts. 
Gradually the sovereign found out the means of sup- 
plying his wants by burdening his lieges with taxes, 
which rendered the revenues derived from his private 
domains of less importance. Hence, contemporaneously 
with the progress of national burdens, may be dated the 
neglect and alienation of the hereditary possessions. 
The chief remains of these are the crown lands, consist- 
ing of parks, forests, chases, manors, fisheries and royal- 
ties, extensive estates, numerous leaseholds, church 
livings, fee-farm rents, light-house dues, and mineral 
treasures. The property is scattered in almost every 
part of the kingdom, but principally in the metropolis 
and vicinity ; much of it is in Wales, and there are 
large estates in Ireland. 
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la the old authorities, Mr. Thomas obserres (History 
of Public Offices, p. 88), a distinction is made betweea 
the ancient deoiesne lands of the kingdom, that the 
crown had inherited immemorially, and those it might 
acquire by its lucrative prerogatives, namely, by escheat, 
forfeiture, or feudal delinquency. The last, it appears 
to have been understood, the king might dispose of at 
his pleasure. But the ancient demesne, Sir Robert 
Cotton says, *' it was impious to alienate." But as 
kings *' can do no wrong," they seem from an early 
period to have disregarded this limitation, and to have 
indulged the licence of not only granting their preroga« 
tive accumulations, but the ancient possessions of the 
kingdom. Such grants were, doubtless, valid against 
the sovereign and his successors ; but the legislature 
claimed and exercised their right to make them void 
whenever tliey were thought exorbitant, and the exam- 
ples are frequent of the resumption of such grants by 
parliament when lavishly made, and further aids were 
demanded from the people. 

Subsequently the legal distinction between the ac- 
quired and inheritable properties of the crown was 
wholly lost sight of. Nothing has been held sacred 
from alienation. Ancient demesne, escheats, forfeitures, 
and the spoil of the religious houses at the Reformation, 
have all been dealt with as a common fund, from which 
kings and their ministers might indulge in a boundless 
profusion of largesses, lavished on themselves, their 
favourites, and dependents. For examples of this indis- 
criminate waste it is not requisite to revert to the remote 
annals of the Saxon, Norman, or ruthless Dane, nor to 
the " stem Edwards and fierce Henrys ;" we may take 
our stand at a more recent and civilized era, when the 
rights of property are supposed to have been better un- 
derstood, and the government itself settled on a Pro- 
testant beisis. 

The fertility of invention evinced, immediately after 
the expulsion of the Stuarts, in devising new taxes, and of 
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anticipating by loans those not forthcoming, left propor- 
tionately disengaged the royal property ; and William 
III., holding only a precarious rule in the kingdom, 
was induced to grant freely from the crown estates to 
his supporters in parliament. One active family in the 
Orange revolution — that of the Bentincks— obtained a 
grant of five-sixths of the whole county of Denbigh. 
An effort was made to check such profligate donations 
by fixing the minimum of rent in royal leases ; but suc- 
cessive ministers, indirectly or openly, evaded the con- 
ditions, and long and valuable leases were made merely 
for nominal considerations. These abuses afforded a 
pretext to Shippen, and other members of the Com- 
mons, who had been disappointed in not receiving what 
they deemed a fair share of the spoil, for introducing a 
bill the object of which was the resumption of the 
grants made to the patriots of 1688. The bill passed 
the lower house, but was stopped by the chief delin- 
quents it was meant to reach in the upper, where many 
similar acts of justice have been crushed or injuriously 
procrastinated. 

From the reign of Queen Anne, nothing was heard of 
the crown lands till the accession of George 11/., when 
it was settled that no lease of them should be granted 
for less than one-eighth of their annual value, the 
other seven-eighths to be taken in fines. Such however 
was the profligacy of ministers, that they first let the 
land for nothing, and after taking an estimate of it at that 
low rate, next sold it for nothing. In this waysome of the 
most valuable building sites in the metropolis and some 
of the choicest seats of the nobility in the country came 
into the hands of the aristocracy. Whether the Whigs or 
Tories dabbled most in these transactions, it is hard to 
say, but the Whigs had certainly the lion's share in 
the reign of William III., and the first princes of the 
Hanover family. It formed a private perquisite in the 
political government of the country, which the rival 
fartie3 allernately divided, and of which no account ap- 
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peared before the general public. Most of the parties 
in^irolved were peers of the realm, or members of the 
House of Commons ; in fact their legislative or minis- 
terial functions constituted the outweighing testimonies 
for a sinister preference. At one period out of 480 
crown tenants to the rental of 200,000/., upwards of 
200 were men of title, chiefly noble lords; for, to quote 
the description given of them, they were " as thick as the 
peerage could make them." It cannot be supposed that 
these grandees — privy councillors, lords of the treasury, 
presidents of the council, and other topping members of 
the cabinet — would condescend to be land-jobbers and 
house- brokers, unless something substantial was to be 
gained by it ; and, in fact, they did gain something sub- 
stantial by making their official position subserve to the 
emoluments of middlemen, by obtaining for themselves, 
at a low consideration, crown estates, to relet them at 
exorbitant rents. 

Piccadilly, Park Lane, May Fair, Spring Garden 
Terrace, and other ehgible localities of Westminster 
formed the chief scene of aristocratic trafficking in ad- 
vantageous leases, surreptitious sales and conveyances. 
It would be a curious fact to learn the sums paid for 
the original leases of houses in Carlton Gardens; for 
instance, that occupied by Lord Palmerston, or by that 
arch-pensioner John Wilson Croker. The Travellers', 
the United Service, the Carlton, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Union, and other Club-houses, appear (Pari. 
Pap. par. 722, Sess. 1848,) to be all built on crown 

groperty. ' At the expiration of existing leases, the late 
Ir. Huskisson estimated that the ground-rents of the 
Crown in London only, would amount to upwards of 
half-a-million. What a means of influence in the capital 
— what accommodation it enables any profligate mi- 
nister to afford to his friends and supporters ! 

Under-letting and under-selling have not formed the 
only sources of mismanagement of the landed revenue ; 
a good deal has been lost to the public by encroacK- 
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ments from inaccurate descriptions and surveys of the 
crown property. Under cover of this negh'gence the 
superficies of estates have been known to undergo con- 
siderable enlargement, without the intervention of any 
geological convulsion. A royal tenant, of the west of 
England, belonged to this fortunate class, his leasehold 
having almost doubled in acreable limits during a rather 
protracted lifetime. On his successor being questioned 
on the cause of so remarkable a phenomenon, he replied 
that '* both his father and grandfather had been fond of 
hedging by moonlight !*' 

Staking out, however, was mere nibbling at the royal 
property ; the more wholesale violations have been per- 
petrated directly, as already remarked, in the teeth of 
the laws that prescribed the terms on which it should be 
leased. The acts of parliament, too, establishing the 
administration of the Woods and Forests, require that 
the revenues accruing shall be expended *' on objects of 
public utility." Within certain limits, this prescription 
has not been entirely disregarded, and of which Regent 
Street, Charing Cross, Hoi born, and other metropolitan 
improvements, may be cited as instances. But there 
have been exceptions. The purchase, out of the land 
revenues, of the advowson of Marylebone, of the Port- 
land family, to augment the patronage of ministers, or, 
to keep down the Dissenters m that influential borough, 
may be mentioned as one. Could the purchase of 
Claremont (now the retreat of the ejected royalty of 
France) be deemed an object of public utility ? — or the 
allowing a slice to be taken off Hyde Park by the Duke 
of Wellington, to round the area of Apsley-house ? Or, 
lastly, do the royal parks and palaces fall under that 
denomination ? It is the last that have proved the Ser- 
bonian bog of the hereditary revenues ; and the millions 
sunk in furnishing and re-furnishing, in building up and 
pulling down Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace, 
almost exceed belief. To the expenditure on Hampton 
Court, Kensington, or Kew Gardens, little, perhaps, 
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need be objected. They are places of popular resort, 
and the last, of edification ; but when public money is 
wasted on mediseyal barbarisms, or unsightly or ill-placed 
structures, the conditions are altered. 

Leaving the leaseholds of the '* closely pent-up city," 
let us enter the more open domain of the Woods and 
Forests. There is not a charm with which the royal 
chases have not been invested by the imagination of 
poets and novelists. Both fancy and romance have 
combined to paint a delicious picture of the varied 
beauties and delights of these sylvan abodes. A green- 
wood ringing with horn and hound, a close umbrageous 
shade of pendulous boughs, verdant swards, and sunlit 
glades ; herds of red deer bounding from the fern into 
the deep recesses of the woods, retreats in which the 
rural deities might dwell, and openings in the deep 
forest to which fairies might be supposed to throng- 
In various games and revelry to pass 
The summer night, as village stories tell I 

Sir William Davenant estimated the common rights 
of the crown at 300,000 acres. In some of the royal 
forests are commingling rights, and the Crown has no 
property in the soil. Such are the New Forest, the 
forests of Epping, Sherwood, and Dean ; all the rights 
possessed by the Crown consist of the right of herbage 
for the deer, although in the great forest of Sherwood, 
comprising a sheet of land of 95,000 acres, no deer are 
kept. In the New Forest, with an area of 66,291 
acres, the deer kept in 1845 was 4583, but in 1847 
the number had decreased, owing to the killing of the 
old does, to 3196. The number might be further 
lessened with advantage to the timber and plantations, 
and the contiguous farms and estates of private persons. 
But the deer form a source of emolument to keepers, as 
well as of presents of venison to officials in church and 
state. In 1847, the following was the scale of allow* 
ance of bucks, by royal warrant :— 
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Royal Gifts qf Deer. 

For the semce of the royal table ..... 120 

Archbishop of Canterbury 6 

Archbishop of York 2 

Bishop of London 4 

Judges of the Circuit • 2 

Lords of the Treasury 10 

Secretaries of the Treasury 6 

Chief Clerks of the Treasury 5 

Under Secretaries of State, each 2 

Lords of the Admiralty 10 

Lord Mayor of London 6 

Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 6 

Directors of the Bank of England 4 

Directors of the East India Company • • 4 

Directors of the South Sea Company. ... 4 

The Governors of St. Thomas's Hospital 4 

The Governors of Bridewell 2 

The College of Surgeons 2 

The College of Winchester 2 

With many others, besides venison feasts for sundry 
corporations, and as compositions to private individuals. 
It cannot be supposed that these annual conipliroents ot 
official venison will be allowed to stand in the way of 
an improved tenure and management of the royal 
forests. At present nothing can be worse. The first 
condition of social order is wanting, in the absence of 
secure and well-defined rights of property ; and a 
harassing and expensive litigation, which is productive 
of great demoralization in the neighbourhood, is con- 
stantly kept up between the crown and rival claimants. 
This is one disorder. From the inquiries of Lord 
Duncan's committee of last session, there appears great 
irregularity in the mode of keeping the official accounts, 
in the application of funds appropriated by Parliament 
to partlcuhr services, and in the payment of surplus 
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income from the land revenue into the exchequer. 
Add to these the irregularities, not to say direct frauds 
the collusions detected in the felling, lotting, and selling 
of the- timber of the New Forest. In lieu of being sold 
by auction, the timber has latterly been sold by private 
bargain to favoured individuals. The timber merchants 
have been indulged in a preference of particular parties 
to act as surveyors; one person, a Mr. Reed, was 
offered a situation of 200/. a year, which he declined , 
to become deputy- surveyor, at 80/. per annum : veri- 
fying the adage that ** king's chaff may be better than 
other men's corn.*' The same Mr. Reed was much in 
debt in the village where he resided, but the timber 
merchants, Mr. Sign, Mr. Light, and Mr. Pudney, 
whom he fieivoured by allowing them to have the timber 
by private contract, paid his debts.* A Mr. George 
Barnes, a saddler and harness-maker by trade, put up 
for the office of regarder against the butler of Sir George 
Rose. The dock-yard people at Portsmouth, who had 
TOtes for the county, refused to vote for Mr. Barnes, 
unless they had half-a-crown a-day and all their ex- 
penses paid. There was a great contest; the bills of 
Mr. Barnes, in defraying expenses and keeping open 
house, amounted to 500/., which were paid by his 
father, a woodman with 39/. a-year income. 

These instances may suffice to elucidate the doings 
of the forest, and the Arcadian innocence that reigns 
there. A better disposition of the royal forests has 
been repeatedly resisted on the pretext that they form a 
valuable timbisr nursery for the royal navy. But it 
appears from Captain Sir W. Symonds*s statement that 
not a chip from them finds its way to the public dock- 
yards^ In fact, owing to the defective management of 
the Woods and Forests, frdm the timber being handed 
oVer from one department to another, and from mecha- 
nical difficulties in the siding of the timber, or other cause 
and its conveyance from the plantations, the Admiralty 
* Report on Woods and Forests, Session 1848, v« l-^^« 
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in 1833, discontinued their purchases of timber from the 
royal forests. The public, in truth, could obtain it, by 
private contract, cheaper from Italy than it could be 
obtained from the New Forest. Indeed, some gross 
popular errors are abroad on the importance of the 
timber grown in this country for ship- building : it is not 
British, but ybr«i^-grown timber, that appears most 
essential to the maintenance of naval supremacy. The 
culture of compass-timber, that is of timber with a cur- 
vature, and which is indispensable in ship-building, 
appears to be neglected or not grown in sufficient 
quantities in England for the supply of the dock-yards. 
Upon this point we cite the testimony of Sir William 
Symonds, the late surveyor of the navy : — 

'< 3130. VUeount Morpeth,'] Where does the compass-timber 
come from? It comes from the Roman states and Tuscan 
states; from the valleys of the Apennines; withont it shtp- 
building must stop ; shlp-bnilders will never be able to go on, at 
least as long as ships are built of timber, unless they get timber 
from thence, or from some other source ; there is no timber qf 
that sort in England, 

''3131. Chairman,"] Unless they got timber from abroad, 
■hip-building in this country would be stopped ? Yes. 

''3132. You are of opinion that the dockyards must always 
depend upon a foreign supply qf timber f Yes; I think so. — 
Report on Woods and Forests^ Session, 1848. 

So much for the importance of British heart of oak 
in the maintenance of our naval bulwarks. 

The revenue of the Woods and Forests arises from 
the sale of timber, wood, and bark, but small are the 
net proceeds that reach the public treasury. In 1847, 
the income amounted to 44,245/., and the expenditure 
to 35,839/. (Pari. Pap. No. 191, Sess. 1848). In 44 
years to 1847, the average net income received each 
year from the New Forest was 2618/., or 9c/. an acre. 
Of this forest 20,000 acres lie waste, though good 
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land^ fit for the growth of timber (Report, p. 127), and 
close on the London circuit of the General Post Office. 
From the extraordinary disbursements in metropolitan 
improvements, in palace building and alterations, and 
on objects of questionable or exaggerated utility, very 
little of the entire landed revenues of the Crown is 
available for the public service. For the year ending 
January 5, 1848, the net income from the crown lands 
was 77,000/. ; from the small branches of the hereditary 
revenues, 8160/., making together 85,150/., the residue 
of about half-a-million having vanished in transitu to 
the Exchequer, leaving a very reduced representative 
of the ancient patrimony of the Crown set apart to de- 
fray the general expenses of our monarchical govern- 
ment. In the same year the sum paid for the expen- 
diture of the civil list was 393,982/., so that, in actual 
receipt, the public has much the worst of the bargain 
with the Crown, receiving a small equivalent for the life 
annuity settled on the Queen by parliamentary contract. 
Connected with this legislative settlement may be 
noticed the absurd legal punctilios that were started in 
the session of 1846, and by which a salutary concession 
was defeated. A bill had beea introduced by ministers 
to enable the Woods and Forests to sell crown lands 
at a reduced r^te,. for dwellings on an improved plan 
for the. working classes; but the bill was suddenly 
withdrawn on the ground of the measure being too 
g^eat an interference with the royal property. A futile 
pretext, certainly, afler the substitution of the civil 
list for the hereditary revenues; at all events, it could 
not have been a more flagrant mal -appropriation than 
the alienation of the crown property to the Duke of 
Wellington, the ex-secretary of the Admiralty, and 
others, for the embellishment or conyenience of their 
private residences. It established, to say the least of 
It, a most invidious distinction in the parliamentary 
license tolerated for the delectation of the rich and the 
poorer classes. 
. Some reforms were made in iVie ^ditOLViivaXs^vyei ^ 
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the crown lands by the Consolidation Act of 1833 ; bat 
abuses are still flagrant, as the preceding exposition 
attests ; the management is too ponderous, and the 
salaries and expenses deduct enormously from the pro- 
ceeds. There are three commissioners, but only the 
second or third does any work ; the first, who receives 
the highest pay, is a political chattel, moveable with 
every change of ministry. Like other lords, he knows 
little of the detail or general business of the department 
over which he ostensibly presides; but rec^eives the 
needful cram from the secretary or other subordinate 
when a speech is to be made or searching qu^tion 
answered in parliament. Subjoined is the existing 
staff and salaries of the Woods and Forests : — 

£ 

Chief Commissioner (Earl of Carlisle) 2,000 

Second Commissioner (A. Milne, Esq.) 1,200 

Third Commissioner (Hon. C. A. 6or6) ^ 1,000 

Secretary to the Board (T. W. Philips, Esq.) 1,000 

Chief Clerk 700 

Principal Clerk and Registrar 600 

Four senior Clerks, each • 450 

Fonr assistant ditto 270 

Seven junior ditto 160 

Private Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 100 

Itinerant Deputy Surveyor 300 

Four Architects 200 

Office-keeper, 110/.; Do6r-keeper, 80/.; three Messen- 
gers, 230/. 

In 1830, the aggregate ordinary expenditure when 
Mr. Harvey made his motion, including salaries, office 
expenses, law charges, fees on acts of parliametit, and 
outgoings on the royal forests and parks, amounted to 
142,616/. Therefore, the charge for mere landlordism 
over the crown lands far excecids that over any private 
estates. 
The following estimate has been m^<dLe o^^^x^^^eof 
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the crown lauds, exclusive of minerals, and independ- 
ently of that portion which may be considered to be- 
long exclusively to the royal person : — 

£ 
One hundred and thirty manon and royalties, at 1000/. 130,000 
Annual rental of estates, 600,000/., at 25 years' pur- 
chase 15,000,000 

Middlesex, ground-rents, 50,000/. per annum, at 40 

years' purchase 2,000,000 

Rents from houses, say 20,000/. per annum, at 18 

years' purchase 360,000 

Waste lands in forests, not fit for oak timber, 86,000 

acres, at 5/. per acre 430,000 

Church lif ings 100,000 

Fee-farm rents, and other unimprovable payments, in 
England and Wales, at least 6000/., at 25 years' 

purchase 150,000 

Allotments under 485 inclosure acts, at 500/ 242,500 

Irish estates 2,000,000 

Total £20,412,500 

The most valuable description of crown property 
consists of the estates and leaseholds, alone worth up- 
wards of twenty millions sterling. These might be sold 
without encroaching on any possession in the least con- 
ductive to the dignity or recreation of the sovereign. 
What dignity, indeed, can there be in the Queen or 
her servants being jobbers in land, and hucksters in 
the sale or purchase of houses, leases, and ground- 
rents ? But it is not so much royal state, or the enjoy- 
ments of her majesty, that would be comprised, as the 
patronage of the ministers. The preceding exposition 
has shown what an endless source of jobbing the crown 
lands have been. Not only has the commons of the 
realm, but the distinguished names of the Peerage — 
the great historical cognomens— been implicated in these 
peculating transactions for striking their roots into the 
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soil. Acts of parliament, indeed, were passed prescrib- 
ing the minimum of rent (relative to the full value) at 
which the crown farms should be let — namely, one-third 
before the reign of George III., and one-eighth after the 
accession of the said king ; stating, too, that, under the 
former regulation, two-thirds of the valued rack rent, 
and, under the latter, seven-eighths, should be paid in 
the shape of fines. But what of these statutory re- 
strictions ? They were all set at nought ; the '* cirea- 
tures were at their dirty work again ;" and, in most 
cases, the rents reserved, and the fines exacted, were 
merely nominal. 

For such indestructible abuses, the absolute sale of 
the crown lands, not ministerial responsibility, appears 
the most efficient security. 

Woods and Forests. 

A Return, in detail, of the sum of 35,839/. Is, 4d,, charged ai 
ordinary expenditure of the following Woods and Forests, with 
the Income derived from each. — No. 191, Sees. 1848. 

Income. Expenditure. 

£ £ 

New Forest 9,228 .... 10,562 

New Park 850 .... 1,036 

Parkhurst Forest 413 .... 925 

Dean Forest 15,130 .... 10,907 

Highmeadow Woods 4,262 .... 1,727 

Bere Forest 1,086 .... 1,024 

Delamere Forest 4,706 2,652 

Whittlewood Forest 857 .... 856 

Salcej Forest 215 .... 874 

Whichwood Forest 426 .... 303 

Hamault or Waltham Forest. . 896 .... 584 

Alice Holt Forest 4,356 .... 2,916 

Woolmer Forest 1,150 .... 800 

Eltham Woods .... 243 

Chopwell Woods 663 .... 423 

£KK,%K^ £^5,839 
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III.— DUCHIES OF CORNWALL AND LANCASTER. 

On the accession of a new sovereign, the surrender 
of the hereditary revenues in commutation for the civil- 
list annuity, does not include those of the duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster. The aggregate income from 
these royal appanages averages about 35,000/. per 
annum. The sovereign enjoys the revenues of the 
former in the absence of a Prince of Wales, and of the 
latter in his own right as Duke of Cornwall. After the 
birth of an heir apparent, and during his minority, the 
revenues of Cornwall, averaging 20,000/. a year, accu- 
mulate in the hands of trustees for the benefit of his 
royal highness. The duchies are considered the private 
property of the Crown, and as such not within the 
limits of parliamentary appropriation, any more than 
the income of the Duke of Sutherland, or any other 
nobleman. But this constructive analogy is not strictly 
correct. The property of an individual is saleable and 
transmissible by will, but the ducal revenues of the 
Crown pertain to the sovereign in virtue of the regal 
office, are held during life only, and are inalienable. 
That they are not considered to be entirely beyond 
parliamentary jurisdiction, is evidenced by the fact that 
an annual statement of their amount is required to be 
laid before the House of Commons. 

Had the revenues been surrendered, one great obsta- 
cle to improvement in judicial and fiscal administration 
would have been obviated. At present the duchies are 
notoriously great nests of sinecurism and abuse, and 
the parade of useless offices kept up, is analogous to 
that of the imperial government. Each has a separate 
establishment sufficient for the government of a king- 
dom, while the jurisdiction is limited to the renewal of 
leases, the receipt of tin-coinage duties, stannary-court 
fees, and the produce of mines and royalties. For the 
management of these small matters, barely enough for 
the recreation of a manorial court, there are courts of 
chancery, ecclesiastical courts, cb^iwccWot^^ ^VX^xw^^ 
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generals, solicitor-generals, receiver-generals, registrars, 
cursitors, prothonotaries, and all the other mimicry of 
royalty. They perform no duties that might not be 
easily amalgamated with other jurisdictions ; bring no- 
thing into the public treasury, and only augment the 
sinister influence of the Crown, whose dignity they de- 
grade by the incongruity of function and title they 
absurdly keep up. '* In one part of his kingdom,'' said 
Burke, *' the king is no more than Prince of Wales ; 
go to the north, he dwindles down to the Duke of Lan- 
caster ; turn to the west, and he appears in the humble 
character of Earl of Chester ; travel a few miles further, 
and he pops up again as Count Palatine of Lancaster." 
Thus does the sovereign, like the late Mr. Mathews, in 
his monologue divertisement, perform the various parts 
in the regal pantomime of our feudal monarchy. 

The chief portion of the revenues of the duchies is 
swamped in sinecures, salaries, allowances, fees, and 
law charges; but the following sums appear (No. 77, 
Session 1843) to have been paid into the privy purse of 
the Queen, or to the account of the Prince of Wales: — 

£ 

From the Duchy of Cornwall 8,000 

From the Duchy of Lancaster 15,000 

Rents due to the Prince of Wales from 

Cornwall, Michaelmas, 1842 10,641 

Exclusive of the annual gain to the privy purse 
from the duchies, and the provisional fiind created by 
them for the Prince of Wales, they offer a sinecure re- 
source to a ministry in the refuge they open for such of 
their friends as it may not be convenient otherwise 
publicly to provide for. Among this class of recipients 
may be reckoned at present, Lord Campbell, the 
fleeting ex-chancellor of Ireland ; Mr. Lockhart, the ex- 
contributor to Blackwood and the Beacon, emd now the 
reputed editor of the Quarterly Review; and Horace 
Twisa, Esq,, Q. C, ex-contributor to the Times, now 
vIce'chaocelloT of the duchy o? \jw\e«t"sX«i, 
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Having glanced at the cost of royalty and its appur- 
tenances at home, the scene may be changed to the 
cost of its representatives abroad. Next to the game 
of war, the game of diplomacy is the most dazzling of 
kingly pastimes ; and tne fine gentlemen who are perio- 
dically launched forth, without liability to travelling 
expenses, and with sumptuous outfits, to bask in this 
enviable region, enjoy much of the pomp, circumstance, 
and immunities of majesty — clothed with inviolability 
of person, and disporting themselves rent- free in gor- 
geons palaces. Like the exalted personage they per- 
sonate, their chief vocation is a pageant or ceremony ; 
and no other branch of the public service accords so 
well with the taste and acquirements of the aristocracy 
as this vice-regal mimicry and ostentation. 

According to the late Earl of Malmesbury, who was 
long an adept in the craft, the most indispensable re- 
quisites of an ambassador are, that he should be a good, 
but cautious gossip ; be able to listen and learn — to 
keep his own secrets, and find out those of other people; 
have an open, but inscrutable countenance ; if, in addi- 
tion, he be six feet high, bow gracefully, and have a 
portly presence, with a disposition to keep a good table, 
for the entertainment of absentee lords and ladies, he is 
esteemed perfect in all his parts. As to substantive duties 
and business, these are despatched by the secretary or 
attachi ; or, if anything extra is required to be done, 
there is a special mission for the purpose. Some of the 
most famous jobs in the past history of corruption have 
been achieved under t\e pretext of an embassy. Wit- 
ness the mission of the late Mr. Canning to Lisbon. 
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This gentleman had a son in had health, who required 
a milder atmosphere, when the father was sent out in 
splendid style, in an admiralty yacht, as ambassador to 
Lisbon, where there was actually no court, at an expense 
to the country of eighteen thousand pounds. On another 
occasion the co-operation of the Grenvilles was required, 
when it was stipulated that a member of the family, Mr. 
Henry Wynn, should be sent on a mission to Switzer- 
land, with a salary of 4000/., and this large salary was 
justified on the pretext that it was necessary to enable 
the minister to maintain a liberal hospitality towards his 
countrymen, who in their autumnal flights for German 
baths and wash-houses, or in quest of the picturesque, 
and the sublimities of Mont Blanc, might need a house- 
of-<:all for refection and entertainment. Such hospi- 
tality for wayfarers in this instance was soon called into 
exercise, for Mr. Wynn had scarcely arrived at his 
destination before his brother, Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Lady Harriet Williams Wynn, and eight more 
Wyuns, repaired to Berne, to join the free table spread 
out of English taxes. 

But these jobs were outdone by others, perpetrated 
under the pretext of missions to South America. Some 
of these were experimental trips, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what the expense of a resident in 
the transatlantic states might be. Almost the first sent 
out on this kind of exploratory voyage was Mr. Ward to 
Mexico, the present admiralty-secretary and tenacious 
M.P. for Sheffield, who, though not answering the ex- 
pectations of his constituents, has intimated his resolve 
to serve out his septennial lease. Mr. Ward was absent, 
partly occupied in collecting the materials of a future 
literary speculation, twenty-five months, during which 
he ran up a charge against the public for salary, outfit, 
and passage-money to the amount of 19,808/. This 
was pretty well for a beginning ; it opened the way on 
a liberal scale for his successors, some of whom received 
enormou$ sums for mere attempts, or preparations for 
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departure, without ever reaching their place of destina- 
tion. This was the case with a Mr. Cockburn, who 
twice crossed the Atlantic at the public expense without 
ever penetrating to the capital of Columbia, to which 
he was officially appointed. He was the first year three 
weeks in Amefica, and the second nine weeks, receiving 
for his services 13,000/., and had the modesty, on his 
return, to apply for a further remuneration, and actually 
received 1660/. to complete his allowances, when this 
highly- efficient envoy-extraordinary rested from his 
labours on a pension of 1500/. a- year. On this same 
mission to Bogota Mr. Chad was next appointed, and 
received large sums of money, but never left London, 
and still sticks, along with Mr. Cockburn, in the diplo- 
matic pension-list. The present Lord Holland shared 
freely in these windfalls. He was in Italy receiving a 
large salary as minister, and then obtained an outfit of 
1500/. for Buenos Ayres, but whether he ever left the 
banks of the Arno for the banks of the Plate we forget. 

With these precedents, it is obviously indispensable 
to keep a watchful eye on embassies and foreign mis- 
sions. It is Lord Palmerston's department, and it is a 
fact that under the restless energies of the foreign 
secretary, the present expense of the diplomatic service 
exceeds that of former periods, amounting to 125,416/. 
per annum for salaries and pensions, many of the last 
being the surviving residue of the fleeting South Ameri- 
can tentatives just noted. 

In the last session occurred a prurient example of a 
disposition to extend this branch of public business, in 
the facility with which large sums were voted to forward 
the oriental schemes of Sir James Brooke. His excel- 
lency, by dint of lionizing at the grand dinners given 
to him in London and Glasgow, contrived to return to 
the Eastern Archipelago with a solid provision for 
himself of 2000/. per annum as governor of the new 
settlement of Labuan, and 500/. as consul in Borneo, 
exclusive of the proceeds of his Sarawakship in that 
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island. Tlie whole charge of these novel ties, it was 
estimated by Mr. Hume, would cost the country about 
14,000/. a year.* Yet Labuan is only a something 
that may be ; not a colony, only a government. Up to 
the latest intelligence that had been received, all the 
governor and his deputy-governor would have to exer- 
cise authority over, are a surveying-engineer, and a 
master-attendant, with their respective establishments, 
and a speculative hotel-keeper from Singapore, who is 
intent on setting-up a mess*house. It used to be the 
fashion in colonizing, to leave settlers to work their 
way for awhile, ere they were encumbered with a 
governor, deputy-governor, consul, or ecclesiastic ; but 
perhaps a redundancy of these articles in Downing- 
street may have suggested the inverse practice. La- 
buan, however, may form an exception. Although 
unhealthy as the worst African delta, in the absence of 
clearance and drainage, it is considered to be too im- 
portant as a coal depot for steamers in the China Sea 
and to Australia, not to be struggled with. 

Returning to European diplomacy, it may be recorded 
of the Reform Ministry, that they pruned a little of the 
exuberance of this department, and would probably 
have cut closer, had not the operation too nearly 
touched themselves in a favourite branch of the public 
service. The embassy to France was left, and still 
continues at 11,400/. a-year, with a splendid house to 
live in, that originally cost the public 36,000/., and on 
which 6000/. has been spent during the last three 
years in repairs; that to Austria 12,506/., the present 
recipient, Lord Ponsonby, an octogenarian, who in his 
time has received several outfits ; that to Russia, 8005/. , 
with 1000/. for house-rent; that to Spain, 7550/. 
These are exclusive of extras for postage, gifts of rings 
and snuff-boxes, mourning dresses, birthday galas, 
illuminations, and other casual outgoings. No other 

* House of Commons, A.ug. 21, 1848. 
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country makes such extravagant allowances to her 
ministers. Few native noblemen of any of those courts 
are able to vie in household expenses with men possess- 
ing such princely incomes, and it cannot be politic in 
England to place her representatives in a point of view 
so invidious towards the communities among which 
they sojourn. In fact, hints have been transmitted to 
the government upon the annoyance which is often felt 
abroad at the unequalled revenues allowed by Britain to 
her diplomatists at foreign courts f6r the support of 
regal dignity. Now the best kind of dignity is that 
which renders justice and demands it — that which is 
upheld by the urbanity and knowledge of the public 
officers who represent their country among foreigners ; 
and, after the common decencies of respectable life 
have been furnished, little is gained by extravagance 
and show. America allows her envoys and plenipoten- 
tiaries about 2000/., atid secretaries of legation 321/. 
per annum ; and republican France is understood to 
contemplate a still lower scale. Nothing indeed can 
be plainer, than if men of a high order of talents, but of 
private station in society, were to be selected for foreign 
missions, two good effects would ensue — the national 
business would be incomparably better done, and the 
profusion of the diplomatic service might be corrected 
without a murmur. It is far otherwise if men of noble 
birth, but mean capacity, make love to the appoint- 
ment, and are chosen. This is the secret of our enor- 
mous annual outlay in diplomacy. Allowances and 
equipments which would be suitable enough to Mes* 
sieurSi might be unacceptable to his Grace of North- 
umberland or of Devonshire, or the Marquis of Nor- 
manby. 

Apart from economical considerations, it may be 
doubted whether diplomacy has not lost much of its 
former importance and utiHty, and whether ambassadors 
have not often a tendency to foment national quarrels, 
rather than to avert or abridge them. Their ostensible 
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vocation is to act as a kind of advanced videttes or 
outwatcbers, in detecting or frustrating the adverse 
movements of the states to which they are accredited, 
and communicating them at the earliest moment to the 
home government; but, like inferior members of the 
espionage corps, it may be shrewdly surmised whether 
they do not sometimes help to make plots as well as to 
discover them, and create work superfluously, with the 
aim of making a show, at least, of doing something for 
their salaries, and recommending themselves to their 
employers. A second remark on their diminished utili- 
ties may be urged in the fact that international ques- 
tions have become much fewer in number and infinitely 
less interesting than in past times. For every nation 
to mind its own affairs, and to leave others, without 
meddling or intervention, to follow the example, has 
become the dominant maxim. Treaties of commerce 
have been abandoned on principle, and treaty-making 
and negotiation on most topics have greatly lessened 
since those interminable questions relative to territorial 
barriers, the succession to thrones, the balance of 
power, and other pompous inanities, which were wont 
to deluge Europe with blood, and load every belligerent 
with irredeemable debts, have almost ceased to be agi- 
tated. A third and last remark may be submitted, 
arising from the vastly improved modes and multiplied 
means of national intercourse. Railways, electric tele- 
graphs, and newspapers far outdo, in despatch and com- 
pleteness, the dilatory and meagre intelligence wont to 
be communicated by embassies, envoys, and charges 
d'affaires. Thoughts are transmitted from capital to ca- 
pital with lightning speed ; and the need must be greatly 
diminished of deputy-kings or foreign ministers, when 
the principals themselves, thousands of miles apart, can 
be brought into almost Ute-h-tite conference. 

The total sum paid for salaries in the diplomatic 

service, amounted for the year ending January 5, 1848, 

to 140,000/. The following are the diplomatic pensions 
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that were payable, very heavy most of them, and the 
%cipients exclusively of the patrician order :— 

Sir Robert Adair ;f2,056 

Right Hon. Charles Arbathnot 2,056 

Yiacount Strangford 2,056 

Sir Edward Thornton 1,786 

Alexander Cockbum, Esq 1,516 

John P. Morier, Esq 1,516 

Right Hon. J. H. Frere 1,516 

Right Hon. Sir Brook Taylor 1 ,336 

6. W.Chad, Esq 1,300 

Bartholomew Frere, Esq 1,066 

George Hammond, Esq 1,066 

Right Hon. Henry Pierrepoint 1,066 

James Morier, Esq 976 

Colin Mackenzie, Esq 886 

A. S. Doughis, Esq 706 

Terrick Hamilton, Esq 706 

Earlof Orford 706 

J. Falcon, Esq 436 

E. P. Werry, Esq 436 

Hon. James Talbot 526 

Sir Henry Wilcox 346 

RcT. Thomas Penrose 213 

Edward James Dawkins, Esq 786 

Right Hon. Sir C. R. Yanghan 1,300 

Right Hon. Sir Angustns Foster .... 1,300 

William Tamer, Esq 900 

Lord Beauvale 1,700 

Sir George Jackson 616 

Lord Erskine 1,276 

Henry S. Fox, Esq 325 

H. Mandeville 900 

Sir Arthur Aston 700 

Lord Cowley ] ,413 

Lord Heytesbnry 2,107 

Sir R. Gordon 1,494 

H. Hamilton, Esq 848 

jg39,938 

There are thirty-five countries in which we have Con- 
solar Establishments. They form minor diplomatic ap- 
pointments, established to watch over the interests of 
commerce, assist and facilitate the transactions of mftc- 
chanta in foreign parts. The duU^« VMAtk%\\^V>^^^ 
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the remuneration considerable, tkey are a favourite 
portion of ministerial patronage, and situations therein 
are mostly obtained by individuals connected with the 
arbtocracy or possessing parliamentary influence. At 
present the chief objection to consuls is their super- 
fluous number, the expenses they entail on the country 
in exorbitant fees, pensions, and superannuations, and 
the unfitness of many persons — foreigners, army and 
navy half- pay — pressed into the employ from the ope- 
ration of family, personal, or political connexion. Both 
in America and Europe the office of consul-general is 
unnecessary ; at all events such a functionary might 
be dispensed with where we had a regular ambassador 
and his staff at an enormous charge. Where, for in- 
stance, can be the need of a consul-general in Austria ? 
We have an ambassador, with 10,000/. per annum; a 
secretary of embassy, with 1300/.; besides a first paid 
attachi and second paid attachi. The petty and little 
commercial state of Naples rejoices in an envoy-extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, with a secretary 
of legation, and three consuls. But then the climate 
of Naples is salubrious, and it is sometimes convenient 
to have a retreat for an indolent official or satiated 
epicure. But even these agreeables do not always fix 
them, and our minister, the Hon. W. Temple, a brother 
of Lord Palmerston, was able to leave Naples — so little 
imperative are the duties — spend a whole twelvemonth 
in England, and then return, though it appears he had 
not reached the embassy pending the late flight of his 
holiness from Rome. In the United States of America 
there are eight consuls, with incomes of 800/. per annum. 
This appears wholly indefensible. In dear countries 
there is some necessity for high salaries to meet the 
greater expenditure, but in a cheap country hke Ame- 
rica there can be no pretext for exorbitant allowances. 
Now that trade may be looked upon as a universal 
passion, the state of consuls is not likely to escape 
scrutiny. The experiment of fixed salaries was tricMd, 
but a§, under some pretext or otliiet, ^^««k ^^^txwued to 
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be exacted, the old system was re-established, and the 
charges imposed by consular functionaries form no 
trifling abatement from mercantile profits. The fees 
paid to the consuls of Columbia alone amounted not 
long since to a charge of four per cent, on the traffic 
carried on between the two countries. When the 
entire of our exports and imports to South America 
amounted to eleven millions^ our consular and diplo- 
matic establishments in those states amounted to 
60,521/. In the trade with some states these expenses 
are particularly exorbitant ; for example, the consular 
and diplomatic per centage on our trade with Mexico 
amounted lately to 1/. Os. 7d. ; on that with Guatemala, 
to 10/. 178. 2d. There is no necessity for these exac- 
tions, for such they may be termed, and which result 
from negligence or abuse in the Foreign Office^ from an 
extravagant scale of allowances, from the appointment 
of consuls to places where none are needed, or from the 
needless duplication of consuls, vice-consuls, and con- 
suls-general. 

The entire subject, both of embassies and consulships, 
requires revision, especially the last, in respect of num- 
ber and fees ; and such appears to be the opinion (Re- 
port, p. 22) of the committee on miscellaneous expendi- 
ture. Their status, too, ought to be more precisely 
fixed, some discharging diplomatic functions, though 
not entitled to diplomatic rank ; while some again are 
allowed to trade, and to others trade is interdicted. 
Like other branches of the public service, that of con- 
sular appointments has been latterly augmenting, and 
the increase this year in the estimates for consuls is 
4220/. Embassies would likewise admit of reduction 
in number and charges, and in place of several a con- 
sulship might suffice. Beyond keeping up an agreeable 
exile for the supernumeraries of noble families — the 
Bagots, Wellesleys, Villiers', Trenches, and De Burghs 
— what interest has England had pending during the past 
fifty yeari, with Munich, Dresden, Florence, or Berne ? 



I.— RECKLESSNESS OF THE WAR PARTY. 

There is no portion of history more odious and repre- 
hensible than that of the financial history of England. 
The most reckless of prodigals in waste and wantonness, 
or unsparing band of depredators, could hardly have 
adopted a career more certain to terminate in distress 
and ruin than that followed by British statesmen. Mr. 
Pitt, it is well known, was averse to the war; having 
witnessed the rapid progress of the country during 
eight years of peace, he was reluctant to check its 
further advances ; but his characteristic infirmity was 
official ambition, the result of education, and the 
ardent thirst for the foremost place, with which the 
Earl of Chatham had inspired him. '* Go to war, 
or go out," was the only alternative left him by his 
opinionated and shrewdly selfish royal master. Ap- 
prehensive, in consequence, of the loss of the premier- 
ship for an indefinite term, and the accession to power 
of a new ministry, strengthened by the vast increase of 
patronage and influence that war invariably affords to 
an administration, be succumbed to the wishes of the 
court and aristocracy, and became the supple, though 
reluctant tool, of their fears of the contagious example 
of Republican France. 

His election made, Mr. Pitt became unscrupulous 
about the means he resorted to in the pursuit of his 
adopted policy. Never before had the country been 
so relentlessly oppressed by the inquisitorial gripe of 
the tax-gatherer, and forthcoming supplies being found 
inadequate future resources were irredeemably mort- 
gaged. All these levies, present and anticipatory, 
proved unequal to current exigencies, and new and 
nfiore degpersite contrivances became indispensable. 
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Among the roost notable of these inventions was 
the daring expedient of withdrawing from circula- 
tion the coin of the realm. History offers many ex- 
amples of princes tampering with the money of the 
people, some of them substituting a less for a greater 
shilling; others have sweated it down or dipt the 
milling of the edges ; while others again, for the ster- 
ling ore^ have substituted a baser metal. But these 
Jewish tricks were all outdone by Premier Pitt and his 
confederates, the Grenvilles, Ryders, Scotts, Bathursts, 
Dundas, Rose, and George Canning. They were not 
content with making the coin a little less in size, or 
worse in quality than before ; they took it away alto- 
gether, leaving nothing save a flimsy paper promise 
for its miserable representative. Even here they did 
not stop. Inconvenienced by the inordinate issue of 
their rag money, and wholly unprepared to meet their 
enga^ments, they, in concert with others identified 
with them in interest and policy, passed a law empower- 
ing them to violate their own contracts, and not to pay 
their notes till it suited their own convenience. 

A further climax remains to complete this extraordi- 
nary Newgate record. Not content with rifling the 
people of their hard cash by a compulsory substitute 
of assignats (for such Bank of England notes virtually 
were under the Restriction Act), they next made a 
direct onslaught on the property and industry of the 
nation. Paper promises constituted the only represen- 
tatives of national wealth ; people had only Hobson's 
choice in taking bank notes, for no other instrument of 
exchange was provided; they were the sole measure of 
wages, profits, rent, and every source of income. By 
increasing the quantity put forth the value was, of 
course, depreciated, and in this way did the government, 
by redundant issues, lessen by one-third or more the 
intrinsic worth of every man's possessions and means 
of subsistence. 

May it not then be repeated that the financial KU- 
tory of England is one of unexapuAftOL V\\t^\\.>3A^% ^^^ 
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proof it 18 only requisite to condense tbe preceding; 
fiscal retrospect. First, the government incurred an 
enormous debt, without the hope or prospect of repay-* 
ment, and which indefensible act of improvidence, if 
committed by private persons, would consign them to 
imprisonment. On a second count of the indictment 
they are guilty in respect of the fraudulent or delusive 
pretexts on which the debt was contracted, the ostensi- 
ble grounds on which the war had been commenced were 
the defence of property and social order, while royalty 
and aristocracy constituted the sole elements of which 
there appeared a semblance of danger. In perfect 
keeping with these deceptions were the shuffling and 
deceit practised in relation to the coin of the kingdom. 
It was taken out of circulation, and squandered in war 
subsidies among the continental despots, with an un- 
derstanding that it should be replaced in a few months, 
or at the end of the session of parliament, or of a year 
at the utmost. But it was not replaced even at the 
end of the war, which was the utmost limit fixed by 
the abduction ists of the people's money for its restora- 
tion. Altogether, then, it may be concluded, that 
British finance is without a parallel, equalling, if not 
exceeding the worst shifts and spoliatory acts of the 
most revolutionary government. 

Culpable as the aristocracy appears in the recital of 
its fiscal policy, it has subsequently exhibited few signs 
of repentance, and has made no strenuous or persever- 
ing efforts to atone for past errors and delinquencies. 
The only attempt of a redeeming, nature that can be 
mentioned is the resumption, after repeated postpone- 
ments, of payments in specie by the Bank of England. 
But the restoration of the currency was a one-sided 
measure in its tendencies, as its antecedent, the Bank 
Restriction Act, had been. By one, Peter was robbed 
for the benefit of Paul ; by the other, Paul was robbed 
for the beneBt of Peter ; so both in turn had the hot and 
cold embrace of the currency spoliators. But it was the 
general community, not tV\e\t tuVet^ ^tv^ "^^xwck^T^m- 
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fications that suffered the chief loss and inconvenience 
of their alterative treatment. Fluctuations in the stan- 
dard of valae do not in an equal degree affect real pro- 
perty and fixed incomes, and commercial capital, stock, 
and wages. The last are in constant circulation, and 
are acted upon by every vicissitude in the measure of 
their prices. Not so rents, annuities, official salaries, 
pensions, judicial fees and sinecures. These, the depre- 
ciation of the currency at one period and its re-esta- 
blishment at another, left much less affected by their 
disastrous alternations. It forms, however, only one of 
the sins of the past, unredeemed and without equivalent 
atonement. 

The most fatal bequest of misrule is the monster 
Debt. This millstone continues to swing round the 
necks of the people without sensible abatement. The 
Dterest, exclusive of the unfunded debt, was thirty 
millions at the close of the war, and it is only a trifle 
below twenty-eight millions in the thirty-third year of 
peace. Individuals do sometimes shuffle off their 
encumbrances and start afresh ; but there appears 
no escape for the community. Ten shillings or five 
shillings in the pound will often satisfy the private 
creditor ; but nothing short of the entire twenty seems 
to be expected by the fundholder. Is this equitable? 
Are there no assets ? Nothing with which a fair com- 
position could be offered ? No church lands, crown 
lands, or overgrown estates of the war-faction that can 
be brought into a general account for the making of a 
reasonable tender to the public creditor? 
.. In the sequel we shall try to investigate and answer 
these interrogatories. At present, let us attend to the 
amount of this overwhelming encumbrance and the 
efforts made toward its alleviation. 

The examples are rare of modern nations endeavour- 
ing in a full and regular way to liquidate their debts. 
Sometimes they have been swamped by a profuse is- 
sue of assignats, or nominally paid off in a depreciated 
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paper currency. A revolution has helped some of 
them through their pecuniary difficulties, and afforded 
them resources for clearing off old accounts. This to t 
great extent was the case with France in her first con- 
vulsion. After the precipitate flight of the nobles and high 
ecclesiastics to Coblentz, their confiscated posseisioDS 
became a rich booty, and, with the national domains, 
afforded an ample resource both for meeting the national 
creditors and carrying on the war, as well as laying the 
foundation of a more productive division of landed pro- 
perty. But no such opportunities for dealing with the 
debt are likely to present themselves in England. Our 
aristocracy, both temporal and spiritual, have doubtless 
learnt something from the fate of the French emig^nts; 
they will stick to the soil and escape so serious a pe- 
nalty. Consistently with this policy they have always, 
either from natural shrewdness or a pusillanimous spirit^ 
evinced a readiness to make some popular concessions, 
to throw a sop to the many-headed monster, and thereby 
save themselves from the risk of a revolutionary strug- 
gle and consequent forfeitures. 

Unconnected with civil convulsions, or degrading 
shuffles with the currency, the Americans form the only 
recent example of a nation honourably and by legiti- 
mate means paying off the public debt of the Union. 
This desirable result was effected on the true principles 
of liquidation, by applying to it the surplus revenue 
accruing from a steady peace policy and a very econo- 
mical political administration. Monarchical England 
has not been so exemplary in its course, nor can it be 
said to have ever been seriously bent on similar inte- 
grity of purpose. The reign of George I. was one of 
uninterrupted peace, but not a shilling of the debt was 
paid off. Under the long reign of his successor, there 
was no serious or protracted war, and internally the 
country enjoyed an unexampled state of prosperity, but 
the debt was not sensibly diminished, except by the 
four per cent, stock rising above par, and its con- 
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version into three per cent, capital. In the early part 
of the reign of George III. short terms of peace inter- 
vened, but nothing was done beyond the establishment 
of the delusive sinking fund. A corresponding apathy 
has been evinced since the great peace of 1815. No 
ministry of any party has shown a disposition to grapple 
with the debt, to propound any scheme of finance that 
embraced its whole or part liquidation. 

After the enormous loans raised towards the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the annual interest arose to nearly 
thirty-one millions, exclusive of an enormous unfunded 
debt. At present the annual charge, as before-mentioned, 
is a little below twenty-eight millions. Now this re- 
duction of about three millions per annum has not been 
the result of economy or political wisdom in the govern- 
ment, but of the natural progress of the country in 
wealth and industry. The people have done it all, not 
their rulers. Commercial enterprise and unparalleled 
labour have gpreatly augmented internal riches ; of which 
the results Imve frequently been much money, and con- 
sequent low rate of interest. Under these favourable 
conditions the Navy Fives and the Four per cent, stock 
rose above par ; affording opportunities for tendering 
to' the holders either the payment of the principal of 
their annuities or the acceptance of a lower rate of 
interest. The times when these auspicious financial 
junctures occurred, and the amount of savings thereby 
effected we subjoin :— - 

Years. Savings. 
Five (Navy) per cents, reduced to Four £ 

per cent 1822 1,197,022 

Four per cents, reduced to Three and a half 

per cent 1826 350,597 

Four (Navy, second reduction,) per cents. 

reduced to Three and a half per cent. . . . 1830 755,110 

Four per cents, reduced to Three and a half 

percent 1834 53,116 

Total Annual Sawg^ £.^^^^^^5^ 
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Additional ^vings in the annual charge of the debt 
have been effected by the fJEilling in of terminal annuities 
and the lowering of the interest of exchequer bills. It 
is probable that the process of the conversion of stocks 
from a higher to a lower denomination would have con- 
tinued had it not been interrupted by the absorption of 
capital in railways. In 1843 the average price of three 
per cent. Consols was 95; in 1844, it was 08 ; and in 
1845, it had risen to 99. But the inordinate spirit pf 
speculation in railways having then set in opened an 
entirely new channel for the employment of the accu- 
mulated wealth of the country and diverted it from in- 
vestment in the national securities. Without this diver- 
sion of capital it is likely the three per cent. Consols 
would have risen permanently above par, thereby afford- 
ing an opportunity to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to tender to the holders the usual alternatives of the pay- 
ment of their principal or the acceptance of less interest. 
As this stock is very large, amounting, exclusive of Ire- 
land, to 515,060,299/., or above one half the capital of 
the entire debt, the saving effected by its reduction to 
two-and-a-half per cent, with the preliminary reduction 
of the three-and-a-half per cent, stocks to the same rate 
of interest would have been very considerable. But 
this desirable consummation has been postponed, if not 
wholly frustrated, by the enormous cost of the new lines 
of internal communication. In lieu of a vast saving in 
the charge of the debt the people have been accommo- 
dated with a vast extent of railways ; they could not 
have both, and it is possible that the new investment may 
ultimately, by the increase of wealth and population, 
prove a more stable security for spare capital than canal- 
navigation, the turnpikes, or even national faith. 

There have been additions to the debt in late years, 

as well as reductions. These have been occasioned by 

certain measures of public reform or humanity adopted 

by the legislature ; hy the repayment of ooe-fourih of 

the capital of the Bank o^ Ew^land in 1834 ; by the 
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twenty millions West India loan to facilitate the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and lastly by advances to mitigate the 
distress of the Irish Famine. 

Upon the whole there does not appear from past ex- 
perience any probability of material relief, in a regular 
way, of the pressure of the debt. Like the poor, but with 
much less excuse for existence, it is always likely to be 
with us to vex, impoverish, and distress the community. 
A more favourable term than that which has elapsed since 
the battle of Waterloo, for grappling with, and if possi- 
ble, strangling the monster, cannot be reasonably anti- 
cipated. We have had uninterrupted general peace ; 
fewer visitations of plague and pestilence than ordina- 
rily occur in periods of equal duration ; the harvests 
have been more frequently abundant, commerce and 
manufactures have been unusually prosperous, and as 
the natural consequence of the concurrence of these 
favourable conditions, there has been an enormous 
mcrease of national wealth. Notwithstanding these 
encouragements, none has had the hardihood to face 
the debt ; no minister has been bold enough to come 
forward with a scheme to wipe off at once the hateful 
score, by a prompt and pro rata contribution of the 
entire population, or even to reduce its amount to a 
somewhat less appalling numerical 6gure. Indeed had 
any propositions with these tendencies been made, it is 
not likely they would have been favourably received. 
At the close of the war, the people naturally expected to 
be relieved, not crushed lower by protracted exertions ; 
and for a lengthened period after the peace, the call on 
government was general and vehement for a remission of 
the intolerable fiscal imposts, which threatened by their 
severity, if continued, to work the same commercial and 
industrial ruin in England that had formerly paralysed 
Holland and the Netherlands. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the debt is a 
dead fix on the country, unless shook off by a revolu- 
tionary crisis, or other convulsive effort. Permanent 
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chang^i, however, have occurred in domestic polity, 
which seem to call for a reconsideration of the relations 
in which the public stands to the national creditors, and 
perhaps for some relaxation in the terms of the contract. 
But ere these are dwelt upon, let us endeavour to 
impress more emphatically on the reader than has yet 
been done, the enormous political errors and profligate 
recklessness that have irredeemably entailed on the 
community its pecuniary liabilities. If no other good 
results from this inculpatory retrospect, it may operate 
as a salutary warning against the tolerance of future 
misgovern men t. 



IL^BURDENS ENTAILED BY THE FRENCH WAR. 

The feudal system was not entirely without compen- 
satory benefits. In a period of turbulence and lawless- 
ness, it introduced a prescription of rights, and the impor- 
tant element of social subordination. Security and peace 
were approximated to, if not fully guaranteea. It had a 
further advantage in entailing on the fomenters of war 
its unavoidable cost and privations. The old barons used 
to arm themselves and vassals at their own expeuse, and 
support them during the contest. There was then no 
standing army or permanent revenue ; those who held 
the land and tilled it, fought the battles of the country 
at their own risk and outlay. Under such a system 
wars could not be very long in their duration nor very 
remote in their object. Foreign expeditions suited as 
little to the national resources as the avocations of the 
people. The only time that could be spared to settle 
public quarrels was between seed-time and harvest, and 
the only treasure they could be provided with beforehand 
was the surplus produce of the preceding year. Hence, 
wars were generally either carried on languidly, or were 
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of short continuance. Their operations were fre(]^uent<» 
ly interrupted by truces, and sometimes discontmued 
through mere feebleness. A warlike leader was often 
stopped short in his victorious career, either from the 
want of resources, or the necessity of allowing his fol- 
lowers to return home to provide subsistence for another 
campaign. 

The state of the sovereign was as little favourable to 
protracted contests as the condition of his subjects. His 
revenue was derived partly from lands reserved as a 
royal demesne, and partly from feudal casualties, and 
afforded a slender provision for maintaining the royal 
dignity, and defraying the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment, but was altogether inadequate to the support of 
numerous and permanent armies. Supplies from the 
people were obtained to a certain extent ; but the people 
neither possessed the means, nor, happily, had acquired 
the habit of granting lavish supplies. Princes, under 
any emergency, real or supposed, or actuated bv any 
scheme of ambition, had recourse either to borrowmg or 
pledging. The loans which they raised were partly com- 
pulsory, and, as the repayment was ill secured, the rate 
of interest was high. Sometimes the jewels of the 
crown were pawned, and sometimes the crown-lands 
were mortgaged. In this manner, the revenues of most 
of the powers of Europe were anticipated and encum- 
bered. 

A new state of society introduced a new mode of 
supporting war. Instead of borrowing on their own 
credit, sovereigns learned to borrow on the credit of 
posterity. The issue of war no longer depended on a 
single brittle or successful irruption, but on the length of 
the public purse. It was not money, however, that 
formed the sinews of war, but credit. Credit superseded 
money, and modem policy found out the expedient of 
supporting wars for temporary objects, and entailing the 
burden of them on future generations. This system 
possessed too many facilities to be abandoned, or not to 
be carried to the utmost extent of wVuc\i\\.'«%ak^'v^*^i^^^ 
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And, accordingly, we find wherever the system of bor- 
rowing and funding has been introduced, it has gone on 
with an accelerated velocity till the payment of the 
principal became quite chimerical, and governments 
were obliged to compound with their creditors for the 
interest. 

The debt of this country, which was inconsiderable at 
the revolution, has increased, in less than a century and 
a half, to its present magnitude. The increase during 
every reign, except the pacific reigns of George I. and 
George IV. has been greater than the preceding. The 
increase, during every war has been greater than 
during the preceding ; and the increase during the 
latter period of every war has been greater than dur- 
ing the earlier period. The increase, by every hostile 
interference or armament, has been greater than ad- 
ministration held forth when the measure was under- 
taken. The part of the debt paid off, during peace, 
has borne a small proportion to that contracted by 
the preceding war. The progress in short of the go- 
vernment in its fatal career, has been the infatuation 
of the drunkard ; indulgence sharpened appetite, till at 
length the malady reached a state of virulence that pre- 
cluded all hope of cure and almost of alleviation. 

All these general affirmatives might be satisfactorily 
established, by tracing the progress of the debt from 
its commencement. But waving this distant retrospect, 
a desirable fact to ascertain is, the permanent charge 
transmitted by the last and greatest war in which the 
country was ever engaged. From the extensive en- 
quiries of the Finance Committee of 1828, this subject 
may be correctly illustrated. The annual augmenta- 
tion of the permanent charge of the debt, between 
1792 and 1816, was 22,744,360/. To this must be 
added, the charge for the half-pay and pensions of the 
army and navy, and civil retired allowances, called the 
dead weighty amounting to 5,363,640/. per annum. 
We must also allow for the increase in salaries in civil 
and colottial establishmjeatA) ^\i\!dx ^^le si consequence 
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of hostilities. The results will be best expressed ia the 
tabular form drawn up by Mr. Lowe. 

Burden entailed by the Anti-Revolutionary War. 

£ 

Interest of the debt contracted during the war 22,744,360 

The annual charge of the dead weight, amounting, 
in 1830, to 5,363,640/., but consisting almost 
all of life annuities, may be computed equal to a 

permanent burden of 2,250,000 

EzclusiTe of this last item, the expenditure of the 
army and navy was greatly augmented after 1792, 
partly from the extension of foreign possessions, 
and partly from the augmented military force kept 
up in Ireland and Great Britain. On account of 

the war to 1815, say 2,500,000 

Increase of Civil lost, salaries and pensions 2,000,000 

Other charges not enunierated 1,000,000 

j^30,494,360 

Such is the amount of the annual burden transmitted 
in perpetuity by the last great war of the aristocracy. 
For all this unprecedented expenditure, what has been 
the fruits — what trophies or permanent gain can now 
be reckoned upon ? For a quarter of a century Europe 
was in a terrible agitation, but it has proved an agita* 
tion without abiding results. It was at most a goose- 
step commotion, in which no good has been advanced, 
nor does it appear that any threatened evil has been 
frustrated. No danger has been averted that was 
apprehended; no throne has been made more secure 
that was menaced, nor have the privileged orders 
obtained additional securities. They, in truth, stand 
on the verge of a more awful crater than they did in 
1792, with fewer resources in popular sentiment, or 
material influences to help them. Democracy, which 
wa^ the aspect of the first French Revolution most 
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dreaded, appears in the interval to have everywhere 
spread, and gathered almost irresistible strength. 
That portentous element of change, apparently unseen 
and unheard, has been steadily progressive, just as if 
no Napoleon victories or Church and King wars had 
vainly tried to arrest its expansion. And as to any 
future crusade in the same direction, that seems her- 
metically foreclosed, not only by the bitter fruits and 
salutary lessons of past nugatory efforts, but by the 
altered policy, internal occupations, and above all by the 
imperishable debts that bind both England and every 
continental state to keep the peace. 



III.— PECULIARITIES OP THE DEBT. 

The pecuniary engagement of the nation is termed a 
debt, but differs in some important points from what is 
usually meant by that obligation. A common debt is 
exigible in full by the lender, but the public creditor is 
not empowered to demand the principal of his debt. 
Government, however, has reserved to itself the option 
of tendering at any time, either the payment of the 
principal or interest, while the claim of the creditor is 
limited to interest only. In one respect government 
has been more in the situation of a seller than bor- 
rower ; for the loans advanced it contracted to pay a 
certain anticipated amount of revenue, and specific 
taxes were set apart to meet this engagement. But 
government did not bind itself to return the loans, only 
to pay the revenue or annuity so transferred and agreed 
upon. 

Another consideration of interest is the security upon 
which the government loans were advanced, Tlie most 
usual securities for advances are mortgages, pledges, or 
the personal guarantee of the borrower. The first is 
the most stable security, because, made upon land, 
bouses, or other fixtures, it is neither moveable out of 
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the kingdom^ nor is it so perishable as many descrip- 
tions of chattel property. Next to a mortgage, a 
pledge is the best security, but goods pawned may be 
lort or stolen, or be depreciated in value. Personal 
security is the weakest of all, depending on the means 
or good faith of the borrower, his probity or industry. 

But the security of the government loans differs from 
all these, and is based neither on the lands of the king- 
dom, its chattel property, nor the personal industry of 
the inhabitants. The security of funded property, as 
already hinted, is the revenue of the country. Govern- 
ment, in its various contracts for loans, did not mort- 
gage, pledge, or sell, either the real or personal property 
of the country, only the public revenue, or its antici- 
pated produce. All the security, therefore, the national 
creditor has or can justly claim, consists in the forth- 
coming revenue of the kingdom ; in other words, on 
the ability or willingness of the people to pay the taxes. 

These explanations open a somewhat difl^erent view 
from that commonly entertained of the position of the 
public creditor. All his dependence is on the means or 
acquiescence of the tax-payer. If he will not or cannot 
pay the present amount of taxes, the security for the 
dividends is impaired in value, or wholly lost. As a 
consequence emergencies may arise that will render it 
a prudent consideration with the national creditor, 
whether he will, under the circumstances, inexorably 
insist on the whole of his claims, or for the sake of 
strengthening his security for a portion, timely submit 
to an abatement. Taxation, it is well-known, may be 
so oppressive as to be self>destructive, be suicidal in its 
tendency, and lessen, in lieu of augmenting the reve- 
nue, by paralysing the springs of creative industry. To 
push the productive powers of the country to this ex- 
tremity, would be obviously folly, as well as cruelty ; 
it would be literally killing the poor goose whose golden 
eggs and patient incubation had long been the delec- 
tation of the public creditor and every other recipient 
of taxes. 
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Other considerations may be adduced in the enforce* 
ment of this appeal to the pnidencey if not the commi- 
seration of the national creditor. Lord John Russell 
dwelt very forcibly last session, in defending the naval 
estimates, on the enormous addition made during late 
years to the value of the country, and how much better 
it was worth guarding against foreign invasion than at 
any former period. By agricultural improvements the 
soil had been made more productive, and its surface 
by mechanical skill and mercantile enterprize covered 
with manufactories and machinery of incalculable 
power; new harbours had been constructed, or old 
ones improved, and numerous docks of vast capacity 
had been opened, affording greatly increased facilities 
for commerce and navigation. But he most emphati- 
cally dwelt on the hundreds of millions that had in a 
few years been expended in improving the internal 
communications by railways, as tending more especially 
to enhance the general appraisement of the kingdom, 
and render more precious to all the land we live in. 
In all these internal improvements, the fundholders of 
course participate in common with the rest of the po- 
pulation ; but in the most prominent item of the ac- 
count, that of railways, they have been peculiarly 
fortunate. They have not only reaped a gain like the 
rest, but escaped a loss by the flow of surplus capital in 
that particular direction. In the absence of this diver- 
sion, the funds would have been a more leading object 
of investment, the prices of them would have risen 
above par by the competition of buyers, and thereby 
fresh opportunities presented to government for the 
conversion of stock of a high denomination. Under 
such favourable aspects it is likely, as already remarked, 
that the Three per cents., and even Three-and-a-half per 
cents., might have been brought down to two-and-a- 
half per cent., or even two per cent. The saving to 
the public would have been enormous; one-third, at 
least, would have been struck off the annual charge of 
the debt, and in lieu o\ ^ea^tX^ ^vjKw^ V«^\itY-eight 
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millions to the fundholders, it would probably Lave 
been reduced to twenty or twenty-one millions. 

This interception of a great fiscal relief by the rail- 
way undertakings is doubtless a great drawback from 
the benefits resulting from their introduction. At the 
same time a valid plea is established for the equitable 
consideration of the national creditor, and the justice 
of his quietly submitting to some abatement of his lien 
on the community. 

Other considerations of a more general nature may 
be adduced on this interesting topic. The bond entered 
into with the public creditor does not constitute the 
only pecuniary engagement demanding revision. Go- 
vernment salaries, pensions, superannuation allowances, 
and compensations for loss of fees and sinecures, have 
all been fixed at an extravagant scale. Many of them 
were increased or awarded during the war in a depre- 
ciated currency, and imperatively demand revisal in 
the entirely altered state of the country. By act of 
parliament England has recently undergone a monetary 
revolution, and another act of parliament seems requisite 
to effect a general adjustment of contracts. The day 
of artificial prices is irrevocably past; there is, or soon 
will be, no more protected monopolies, home or colonial, 
and values of all kind must settle permanently down to 
the continental level. This is a great change ; it affects 
vast interests, and many will be made poorer, and some 
richer by the transition. It is partly the fruits of free 
trade, which the legislature has wisely sanctioned, but 
which could not be introduced unaccompanied by par- 
tial or transitory evils, that it ought to be the aim of a 
just policy to alleviate by an equitable allocation of 
them. Those who pay ought not exclusively to bear the 
burden, and those who receive exclusively enjoy the 
benefit. All fixed settlements have this result. Rents, 
mortgages, salaries, annuities, and dividends must all 
be increased in intrinsic ^worth by, perhaps, one- third 
from the revolution in prices. In this there i& cetU\wV\ 
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room for a general adjustment, from which neither the 
public creditor, salaried official, or stipendiary, in church 
or state, can justly claim to be exempt. 



IV.— PROPOSAL FOR EQUITABLE CONCESSIONS. 

In this issue the tax-paying community form one 
side, and the government, its officials, and the public 
creditors the per contra. By the commercial and mone- 
tary transitions of late years, which the altered cir- 
cumstances of the empire had made it imperative on the 
legislature to introduce, the relations of the two great 
divisions of tax-payers and tax-receivers have been 
essentially changed, the former being depressed, and 
the latter elevated in the social scale. Concession, 
therefore, on the part of the favoured class, is a fair 
proposition in order to establish pre-existing relations. 

Commencing with the greatest absorbents of the 
revenue, the national creditors, we have seen what a 
serious reduction in their annuities they have escaped 
by the railway speculation. One-third of their entire 
dividends may be safely set down as the public loss, and 
their gain by this, to them, auspicious diversion of the 
national resources, exclusive of the benefits they derive 
from a cheaper and more expeditious mode of locomo- 
tion. Next is the benefit to them from the general re- 
duction of prices, from the fall in all articles of luxury 
and necessity, newspapers excepted, which monopoly 
and the stamp still maintain at an exorbitant rate. lo 
some manufactured articles, in tea, in sugar, cofiree,and 
other West India products the fall has been fully one- 
third in price, and this settlement downwards, for the 
reasons already stated, is likely to be of a permanent 
nature. 

Would it then be too much in this altered state of 

the empire to ask the public creditors to surrender one 

or even a half per cent., ot aVK>\\\. four millions of divi- 
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dendsy leaving them in a state of far greater intrinsic 
opulence than they were in for many years subsequent 
to the peace ? 

The civil list forms the next and greatest item that 
would admit of serious curtailment. It has been showa 
in the chapter devoted to the subject, that the expen- 
diture under this head, by the transfer of charges to the 
general revenue, is intrinsically greater under Queen 
Victoria than under any, the most wasteful, of her pre- 
decessors. Taking away half a million per annum from 
the gorgeous establishment of the royal household 
might trench on ministerial patronage, by the abolition 
of aristocratic sinecures, but would entail no real pri- 
vation on her Majesty, but leave her probably in a 
position of more unrestrained comfort and enjoyment 
with less invidious state than before. 

ITnder the same category may be included the large 
annuities paid to Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, 
and the collateral branches of the royal family. They 
all profit largely by the general cheapness qf labour 
and of most consumable articles, and ought in just 
proportion to concede to the necessities of an insolvent 
empire. 

The great hereditary pensioners, law sinecurists and 
compensationists, the Graflons, Marlboroughs, Schom- 
bergs, Athlones, Ellenboroughs, Thurlows, and Scotts, 
fastened on the Excise and Post Office, and on justice 
and bankrupt fees, by an improvident settlement, ought 
to be made to relax their hold and be truly thankful 
for the millions they have already received. 

Turning to the high-salaried officials, a wide field of 
retrenchment on a general scale, may be descried. It 
is these, or their predecessors in office, who have had 
the navigation of the state-vessel, and now that she has 
been floated into as perilous a strait as a sea of icebergs 
could ofler, they cannot hesitate to come to the rescue. 
It appears from the parliamentary return obtained by 
Mr. Williams, that there are 841 placemen with in- 
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comes exceeding lOOOZ. per annum. Their aggregate 
receipts amounting to 1,688,391/. a-year, making an 
average income of 2008Z. each person. We subjoin 
a description and a classification of them, drawn up 
from the return : — 

Classification q/* 841 Placemen and Pensioners 
whose Salaries^ Pension, Pay^ Fees, and Emolu- 
ments exceeded for one year a Thousand Pounds, 

No. of Total Ayerage 

Officers. Deicription. EmolumeDto. Income. 

252 CivU Officers j^469,950 .... j^l,865 

164 Jodicial Officers 41 9,837 .... 2,559 

74 Diplomatic and Consular. .. . 178,540 .... 2,410 

35 Naval Officers 44,166 .... 1,261 

158 Militory Officers 322,961 2,045 

30 Ordnance Officers 30,170 .... 1,005 

118 Colonial Officers 201,340 .... 1,706 

10 Officers of House of Commons 21,407 .... 2,140 

An abatement of one-fourth in the incomes of this 
group of state pluralists, for such most of them are, 
would effect a very acceptable saving, and would still 
leave them an average income of 1500Z. per annum. 
But there is no reason subordinate officials with less 
than lOOOZ. a-year should not be included. It is a j92C 
nic affair, and all ought to contribute in proportion to 
the relief of the over-burdened community. Cheapness 
of living, and of accommodation of every kind, except 
news, may be now esteemed the normal state of Eng- 
land, and tax-eaters of every degree ought to disgorge 
a little in aid of a bankrupt exchequer. 

In 1797 there were 16,269 placemen, with aggre- 
gate incomes amounting to 1,374,561/. a-year. In 
1827 there were 22,912 placemen, and they received 
2,788,907/. : the average income of each was 84/. in 
1797, and about 121/. in 1827. These returns do not 
include the royal household, the courts of law, nor the 
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colonieg. Probably about 25,000 is the present num* 
bar of government employSSf with a revenue of about 
three millUma per annum, and to which, if the general 
measure of one-third abatement were applied^ an effi- 
cient saving of expenditure would accrue. But this 
Procrustean rule would probably require modification, 
operating too much like indirect taxation on consumable 
necessaries, more severely than desirable on the smaller 
incomes. 

Leaving individuals^ let us direct attention to estab- 
lishments. In a former section was shown the enor- 
mous rate of increase that had been negligently toler- 
ated in the miscellaneous expenditure of the country, 
especially in the number of employh, and in what 
may be termed the office expenses of the public depart- 
ments, in coals and candles, despatch boxes, pens, 
paper, penknives, and matters of that sort. Without 
dwelling on trivialities let us try to fix on general re- 
sults, on the comparative expenditure of the present 
and former reigns, and what may be saved by approxi- 
mating a little nearer to old times. During the follow- 
ing reigns to the present, in time of peace, exclusive of 
interest on the debt, the government expenditure ap- 
pears to have been as under : — 

£ 

George I. about 2,583,000 

George II. about . . . , 2,706,000 

Geoi^e III. (1792) 7,670,000 

George IV. (1828) 21,407,670 

William IV. (1835) 15,884,649 

Victoria (1848) 24,280,804 

Urged by the strong and reasonable demands of the 
people, the government made vigorous efforts to econo- 
mise, and the expenditure under William IV, was re- 
duced nearly six millions. These efforts ceased imme- 
diately popular vigilance was withdrawn, and each 

L 2 
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year the expenditure steadily increased. The present 
government has arrived at an unparalleled height of ex- 
travagance, the expenditure of 1848 exceeding that of 
1835 by one-half . 

Tins enormous increase has resulted chiefly from the 
increase of military and naval expense, and far exceeds 
all precedent in time of peace. For illustration let us 
contrast the cost of the peace establishment before the 
late war, with that inflicted on us in the thirty-third year 
of peace, and the discrepancy is extraordinary. 

We subjoin the comparison : — 

Year 1792. Year 1848. 

Army j^2,330,349 £7M0A0i 

Navy 1,985,482 8,013,873 

Ordnance .... 444,863 2,947,869 

j^4,760,694 J^18,502,146 

Exhibiting nearly a fourfold increase since 1792. 
Our more extended foreign possessions will partly ac- 
count for the augmentation of forces, but, as respects 
the army, this defence cannot apply to the household 
troops, as they are never sent abroad in time of peace. 
Yet in this branch of the service the increase has been 
greatest ; the rank and file of the four regiments of 
guards, and the dragoons, amounting, in 1792, only 
to 14,212 men. 

It may be deemed unreasonable to think of returning 
to the state of 1792, the British empire in the interim 
having so greatly increased in population, colonies and 
territorial limits ; but the objection does not apply to 
the period of the Queen's accession. By reducing the 
national expenditure to the last year of William the 
Fourth the saving would be great. In 1837 the ex- 
penditure, exclusive of the debt, was 14,652,572/. ; in 
1848 it was 22,822,709/., making the increase in ten 
years 8,170,137/. 
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Collecting the aggregate of the preceding economi- 
cal indications, the following is the general result : — 

Retrenchment by an Equitable Adjustment, 

Reductions. 

Interest of the funded debt, reduced one-sixth j^4»61 7,538 

Civil list and royal household reduced 250,000 

Annuities of the members of the royal family reduced 79,000 
Salaries of 25,000 placemen, 3,000,000/., reduced 
by a graduated scale, but making an aggregate 

saying of 1,000,000 

Hereditary pensions on the revenue abolished 20,000 

Parliamentary pensions for civil, military, naval and 
judicial services {Annual Finance Aeeounia for 

1848) reduced one-third 78,000 

Diplomatic salaries and pensions reduced one-third. . 58,472 
Army, navy, and ordnance reduced to standard of 

1836 5,214,374 

Total of Reduction. . . . ,« j^ll,317,384 

These would be little more than surface gleanings. 
The expenditure on courts of justice amounts to up- 
wards of one million; on the colonies to three mil- 
lions ; and in the collection of the revenue to four 
millions. An abatement, however, to the amount of 
11,317,385/. would afford substantial relief to the 
community, and that by merely returning to the peace 
establishments at the Queen's accession, and assimi- 
lating more nearly the public dividends, salaries, and 
pensions to the general fall in prices. The item of re- 
duction that will appear most startling, is the reduc- 
tion of the interest of the debt. But relief must be 
had from some quarter, and the specific grounds on 
which an abatement has been suggested have been 
stated, namely, the diversion of capital to railways, by 
which an equivalent saving in the interest of the debt 
has been frustrated ; and secondly, the permanent 
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alteration lo prices and the standard of Talue by the 
resumption of specie payments, and the throwing open 
of England to the markets of the world. 

Other reasons may be urged in extenaalioQ of this 
alleged breach of national faith. Nothing in nature 
can endure for ever. All in human affairs is for time, 
not eternity — subject to change, renewal, or abnega- 
tion ; and men cannot bind themselves and posterity 
to perdition, relief being admissible against impossible 
engagements. The ancient Jews had their year of 
jubilee, when all contracts were annulled, and the 
principle is widely recognised in English jurisprudence. 
No debt on simple contract is exigible after the expira- 
tion of six years, and bonds, leases, and possessory 
rights have their legal terms of duration. Property be- 
queathed by will cannot be capriciously and indefinitely 
tied up by the testator ; in land-locked England the 
powers of testamentary disposition are interfered with, 
and the law (38 & 39 Geo. III. c. 98,) fixfs the time 
and conditions according to which bequests must be 
devised for future accumulation, or distribution. But 
if individuals, with proprietary interests exclusively pos- 
sessed, fixed, appraised, and realised, are not permitted 
irrevocably to transmit and fetter them, how is it pos- 
sible any past government can have been authorized to 
mortgage future revenues, chiefly accruing from the 
earnings of industry and in their nature precarious and 
inappreciable? 

Against the real possessions of the Crown, the Church 
(especially the Bishops, who were strenuous supporters 
throughout both of the war and the African slave-trade), 
and the Peerage, the public creditor may have a full 
and indefeasible claim, but not against the industry of 
the nation. These, or their antecedent representatives, 
exercised the sole power of the state, assumed all its 
responsibilities, and of course charged themselves with 
all its obligations. Their properties may have been in 
real or imag'maTy danger by the French RevolutioD, and 
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tliey may have acted wisely in mortgaging them in per- 
petuity for their better security. But no such lien could 
be imposed on future industry ; it being non-existent 
at the time, could not be in jeopardy, and could not 
justly be made liable. Therefore, if the creditor be 
intent on the full penalty of his bond, it is against our 
Lady the Queen, and the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
as the legal representatives of those who contracted 
the debt, that execution must be taken out. Clearly 
the industry of the people must be exempt, either for 
principal or interest, though the chief part of the last 
continues to be wrung from them by an oppressive sys- 
tem of indirect taxation. 

A moral lesson of vital interest is also involved in 
this issue. Funding has been the Pandora's box of 
modern Europe, and the fruitful source of wars, over- 
speculation, monetary gambling, and other, the most 
distressing and demoralizing of public calamities. Na- 
tional faith, in lieu of a blessing, has been the bane of 
nations, from the facilities it has afforded for the bar- 
barian's choice vocation of waste, slaughter and deso- 
lation. It would be a reformatory blow at all these 
evils for living men to deny the right of their ancestors 
to charge in perpetuity, not only existing property, but 
industry, with the liabilities incurred in past imaginary 
or even real exigencies. Sufficient for the day are the 
evils thereof, and sufficient for every generation are its 
own wants and necessities. This, if it did not annihi- 
late, would reduce within wholesome limits the power 
to anticipate future resources, and would interdict every 
age from launching into war or undertakings beyond 
likely or proximate forthcoming means. 
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taxation* 

I.— ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTIVES. 

One of the greatest obstructions to national benefits 
is the alleged need of raising a large public revenue. 
If people seek the repeal of the window duties, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer promptly stops the ap* 
plicants by declaring that be cannot spare them, or 
that a substitute must be provided, and, to enforce the 
alternative, stints the luxury of sunshine. No doubt a 
far more wholesome beverage might be made for com- 
mon use than raw gin or whisky, or sophisticated beer. 
But the same inexorable abridger of *^ creature com- 
forts ** interferes to stop the blessing, by resisting the 
reduction of the malt duties, which would also remove 
an obstacle to rural industry. The trade with the 
Chinese has sadly disappointed expectation, and the 
Americans, who do not labour under the same fiscal 
disadvantage, are supplanting us in their markets, 
because, from the pressure of the tea duties, we cannot 
take and consume in greater abundance the chief article 
the Celestials have to exchange for British products. 
One of the most amusing and rational indulgences of life 
is a newspaper. Why does not society generally , more 
freely and conveniently participate in the benefits of 
this universal intelligencer ? Solely because of the paltry 
stamp it is made to contribute to the revenue, to mono- 
poly and the interdict on the promulgation of useful 
truths. If we were to go through the entire circle of 
social enjoyments and necessaries we should find that 
the most constant lion in the way of their diffusion is 
the tax-gatherer. The luxuries of wine and spices, of 
dress and travelling, and various other recreatives, 
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might be much more freely indulged in were it not for 
the same unwelcome intruder. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not only the great obstruction to con- 
sumption, but to production. The transaction of busi- 
ness, and often the security of property, are sorely im- 
peded by the stamp duties; and what an annoyance 
and impediment are presented to the operations of do- 
mestic industry and manufacture by multifarious and 
oppressive excise laws I 

It is unpleasant and even painful to the great majority 
of people to think that all this curtailment of human 
happiness has not been occasioned by their own mis- 
conduct, but is a transmitted or inherited infliction that 
they have been wholly guiltless of producing. Since 
the peace an entire generation has been born and grown 
up to manhood, almost to middle life, who had no more 
to do with the wars of King William and the Georges 
than they had to do with the wars of the Roses or the 
Plantagenets ; yet the taxes that now weigh upon the 
nation, that impede its progress and subject it to priva- 
tion, and of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated he cannot abate one fraction, are mainly the bitter 
fruits of these wars ; resulting, not from the pursuit of 
any great object of national improvement of which the 
present age is reaping the benefit, but from the bellige- 
rent propensities of their reckless predecessors. For the 
burdens so entailed nothing can be produced, no public 
works of utility or ornament, no bridge-building, road- 
making, canal digging, or reclamation of bog or waste 
land — nothing, in short, to challenge the gratitude of 
living men and their posterity. 

It is this past uncompensated squander that forms the 
chief source of financial difiiculties, and the pretext for 
perpetuating the income-tax, window duties, malt, tea, 
and sugar duties, with other vexatious and restrictive 
imposts. Of the entire national income considerably 
above one-half is expended in defraying the interest of 
the public debt, and of which, from the inquiries of the 
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last chapter, there does not appear any prospect, in a 
legitimate way, of a material reduction. The application 
of surplus revenue to that object has proved a delusive 
hope, and all the alleviation that has been obtained has 
resulted from a long peace having acted favourably on 
the progress of national wealth. That portion of the 
public income not expended in defraying the interest of 
the debt is mostly expended on objects of a kindied 
character and origin. War, or the apprehension of war, 
with trifling abatements, constitutes the entire annual 
expenditure; except for these, England might be com- 
paratively a tax-free community. For proof we have 
only to glance at the few gross items that mainly 
swallow up the national income, and which we shall 
produce from the Annual Finance Accounts for the 
year ending January 5, 1848 1 — 

£ 

Interest and management of the debt 28,141,531 

Army 7.540,404 

Navy 8 ,0 1 3,8 73 

Ordnance 2,907,869 

Total debt and military establishments 46,603,677 

Civil list, courts of justice, salaries, pensions, and 
all other outgoings (exclusive of the casual charge 
of 1,525.000/. for Irish distress) 6,274,582 

£52,878,259 

So that 6,274,582/., and that admits of great reduc- 
tion, may be said to constitute the ordinary and natural 
peace expenditure of the country. With the exception 
of this item, all the other annual charges of the king- 
dom, amounting to 46,603,677/., have had their origin 
in past wars, or the present maintenance of defensive 
establishments. Does not this brief presentment tell 
incontestably in favour of a peace pohcy ? Ought any 
emergency save real, not speculative peril, to tempt the 
people from a pacific course ? If they seek a mitiga- 
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tion of their burdens, their only hope consists in the 
preservation of peace, and, to avoid exciting hostile ap- 
prehensions in jealous neighbours, the attitude of peace. 
But most assiiVedly, if ministers cannot essentially re- 
lieve the people, they ought not to seek, without urgent 
needy as was intended last session, further to distress 
them. For additional taxes, no nightmare fears of in- 
vasion, no idle pretexts for augmenting national de- 
fences, that have stood the test of the fiercest war and 
the longest peace the country ever knew, ought to be 
held sufficient. 

But though the maintenance of peace is a great pre- 
ventive of taxation, it is not the only one. l^perience 
has shown that ministers will squander even during 
peace, that is if the people will let them. Governments 
never willingly economise ; mostly they are spendthrifts 
— bold to ask and free to take, whatever nations will let 
them. They are prone to war too, it augments patron- 
age, fees and emoluments-; and gratifies pride, vain- 
glory, and ambition. Hardly anything short of a strait- 
waistcoat will keep them in order. No surplus revenue, 
no surplus military force, no facile power of laying on 
taxes should be allowed them ; nothing beyond the sup- 
plies indispensable to meet imperative exigencies ought 
to be at their disposal. Negligence in the people or in 
those they send to represent them, has wrought all the 
extravagance of late years. It has been shown how 
silently, since the Queen's accession, in the midst of 
general peace, the expenditure has been augmented ; 
that it went on at an accelerated pace while unresist- 
ingly acquiesced in, and that it was only the stern veto 
of the people that arrested its further advances. 

Peace, therefore, is not the only guarantee against 
prodigality ; there must be unceasing popular vigilance, 
and to everv unreasonable demand the national answer 
is short, and has been long since dictated. *' We cant 
afford it," and, what is more, " we wont I*' 
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II.— UNJUST ALLOCATION OF TAXES. 

It 18 a truism that hardly needs proofor elucidation, 
that men if left to themselves will exercise power for 
their own profit or gratification. It is a thorough con- 
viction of this truth that has induced the universal 
movement among the continental nations, to obtain for 
themselves the guarantee of representative institutions. 
If the fact of the oppressive tendency of class govern- 
ment needed illustration; it has been strikingly afiPorded 
by the tenor in this country of fiscal legislation. It is 
well known that taxes, with us, have been so contrived, 
as either not to touch or to press very lightly on the 
aristocracy that imposed them ; while they have fallen 
with crushing weii^ht on the unrepresented masses who 
had no voice or share in their imposition. Such result 
incontestably establishes the need of universal repre- 
sentation, otherwise whatever interest is unprotected 
will assuredly be sacrificed ; and this injustice will be 
perpetrated by the dominant party, however distin- 
guished it may be by birth, education, religion, wealth, 
or other social pre-eminence. 

There are other results of the class rule that has pre- 
vailed, and which did not comprehend in just propor- 
tion the general weal or intelligence of the community, 
that deserve to be enumerated. 

First is the fact, that while the classes connected with 
the government, and whose dependence is on rents, 
tithea, public salaries, pensions, or annuities, are mostly 
in affluence and luxury, those classes who live upon 
profits and wages, and have had little or no share in 
public administration, are distressed or obstructed in 
their pursuits, by the partial and oppressive imposts 
which have been imposed upon them. 

A second result strongly impugns the political wisdom 
or integrity of the aristocracy. It is a fact that while, 
by the industry of the people, the country has been 
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made the richest in the world, it is in respect of its 
public finances the poorest.* The people have managed 
their own affairs well, while their aristocratic rulers have 
so administered the state as to bring it into deplorable 
embarrassments. They have, in the mad indulgence of 
their selfish or vain-glorious whims, incurred a frightful 
and disgraceful amount of liabilities, which there is no 
likelihood that they will ever be able to redeem. What 
aggravates the enormity is, that the interest of their 
profligate debt is defrayed by taxes laid on the poor, 
who had no share in contracting it, and who, so far 
from profiting by it, were defeated in the benefits they 
anticipated, could the aristocracy have been stopt in 
their disastrous policy. Bad as past rule has been, it is 
not likely to in<prove. Every possible ministry is so 
fast bound by extravagant and ostentatious examples, 
that no relief is to be hoped in existing routine. Even 
if there were a disposition in the executive and legislature 
to deviate from precedent, and to discuss and adopt 
more equitable and beneficial measures, it may be 
doubted — such is the inaptitude of both for despatch and 
business, from enslavement to monarchical furms and 
parliamentary usages— whether they would have time 
and capability for the undertaking. 

Leaving general strictures let us come to the specific 
elucidation of aristocratic rule afforded by the unfair 
apportionment of taxation. It is a grievance that has 
been often set forth, and what may be termed the 
familiar features of the case may be passed over. For 
example, it is not necessary to allude to the stationary 
assessment of the land-tax, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in the value of land, and the seven mil- 
lions of additional acres that have been brought into 
cultivation since the accession of George III. ; nor to the 
fact, that in all Europe, except England, direct taxes 
on the land, not on trade and industry, form the chief 
source of the public revenue. Neither shall we advert 

* Professor Newman's Appeal to the Middle Classes, pa^e 4« 
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to the more remote and palmy times of the ^' Lords 
of the Soil/' when they actually made the people 
contribute in taxes towards a bounty paid on the ex- 
port of corn, so that the price might be raised to the 
domestic consumer; nor to the now expiring sequel 
of that monstrous policy for making bread dear by a 
graduated tax, increasing inversely with the fall in its 
price. Posterity will hardly credit the possibility of 
such iniquities of legislation, or that any community 
could be so enslaved and deluded by class-government 
as to endure them. 

The aristocratic yoke has, doubtless, been lightened, 
but it still weighs heavily on the necks of the people. 
The landed interest is not so protected as formerly ; 
still it possesses advantages for which the community 
has a right to demand a set-off in the adjustment of 
taxation. For instance, there is the preference it en- 
joys from the insular position of the kingdom. Eng- 
land is not a geographical section of a vast continent 
with illimitable and conterminous regions for industrial 
expansion and development. Population increases and 
capital increases, and from both the agriculturals de- 
rive special benefit. By the competition of one, wages 
are depressed ; by the competition of the other, profits ; 
while both act favourably on land. Increase of com- 
mercial wealth augments the value of the soil, and in- 
crease of consumers the price of its products. From 
these augmentations of prices the non-agriculturals 
have no escape without pecuniary sacrifices. They may 
compete against each other to the death ; by rivalry 
in trade and industry they may grind each other to 
powder ; but they cannot help carrying the cream of 
their prosperity, the grist we may say, to the lord's 
mill. 

All their own commodities have been made cheaper 
by the change, but all those they have to buy of the 
landowners dearer. True, now the markets have been 
opened, foreign produce may be imported, but then it 
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is charged with the expense of freight and insurance ; 
or the artisan by expatriation may seek a better market 
for his labour, but abroad he has to contend with the 
drawbacks of difference of language, climate, national 
usages, and perhaps jealousies, bo that the landlords 
still hold the community in their iron grasp; and if the 
non-agriculturals wish to invest their surplus capital in 
land, or to buy its produce, they have only one shop 
to go to, and that, from the confined limits of the 
country, and the abominable entail law that prevails in 
it, not very richly stocked with the needful articles. 

Hence the extraordinary results that the property-tax 
returns establish. Commercial andmanufacturingwealth 
have largely increased, but the landed interest appears 
to have shared most abundantly in national prosper- 
ity, and that with the least risk or exertion. It is the 
labours of the loom and the anvil, co-operating with the 
skilful application of steam power, that have formed 
the chief agency in the production of riches, and the 
redundancies of these have flowed profusely towards 
the soil, as the most eligible outlay and permanent in- 
vestment. Hence the consequences of the increase of 
capital and people, of mills and factories, of docks, 
wharfs, canals, turnpikes,raiiways, and dwelling-houses; 
they have all tended to augment enormously the value 
of land, and the revenue derived from it, especially of an 
insular kingdom with a stinted territory, and the use of 
that territory fettered and impaired by game laws, and 
primogeniture legislation. Remarkable examples of 
this progress in the value of property might be adduced 
from almost every part of the United Kingdom, espe- 
cially the manufacturing, mining, and metropolitan 
counties, but we shall content ourselves with exhibiting 
general results. Our authority is Lord Monteagle,* 
and that our representation may be more impartial and 
instructive, we shall exhibit the comparative increase 

* Commnnication to the Board of Trade on the Burdens on 
Land, page 3, Sess. 1846. 
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of income, since the peace, of occupiers and tradespeople, 
as well as of the landowners. 

Comparative Estimate for the Years 1814-15, and 
1842-43, of the Property liable to the Income- 
tax in respect of the Ownership^ the Occupa' 
tion^ and from Profits or Gain, 



Yean. 


Ownership. 


Occnpation. 


Profits or Gain. 


1814-15 - - 
1842-43 . - 


£ 
60,130,330 

94,810,599 


£ 
38,396,143 

43,145,786 


£ 

35,886,439 
64,344,835 


Increase - 


34,680,269 


4,749,643 


28,458,396 



It thus appears that the real property of landlords 
has augmented in annual value by 34,680,269/., and of 
their tenants or occupiers by 4,749,643/. In a con- 
siderable degree this augmentation has arisen from the 
increase of house property, the number of inhabited 
houses having augmented between 1801 and 1841 from 
1,870,476 to 3,444,042, and the value of the new 
houses being generally greater than the old ones. The 
augmented rental of the country has not, however, 
arisen solely from the conversion of land into valuable 
building sites, but also from the increase of the soil 
applied exclusively to agricultural purposes. For proof 
we might cite the testimony of land-valuers and agents 
from nearly all parts of the kingdom, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with referring to Lord Monteagle's Report. 

The relevancy of this exposition to financial reform 
is obvious. If public burdens are to be continued or new 
ones imposed, they certainly ought to be laid on those 
best able to bear them. The above shows where the 
overflowing riches of the country have settled down, been 
fixed and realized, and where they are likely to abide. 
Unlike the uncertain and AeeUw^ ^ains from trade and 
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professions, incomes derived from land and tenements 
are rooted in the soil, cannot flee, and are subject to 
little vicissitude. It is the soil therefore, and the fixtures 
upon it, that constitute the sheet anchor of taxation. 
The landlords are clearly the fatted calves, the prize 
bullocks of the kingdom, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is in quest of a victim, if he is intent on 
devising new imposts, or even on continuing many of 
the old ones, rather than resort to an unsparing retrench- 
ment, why then it is in the fat sides of the lords of the 
soil — those who not only make laws and impose taxes, 
but in great part eat them — that he ought to fix his 
fiscal talons. 

The working classes who live on wages have not par- 
ticipated equally with others in the progress of the 
community. Wages have been kept down by Irish im- 
migrants, and more generally by the unceasing advance 
of population. Over-peopling is, in truth, the locust 
plague that eats up every green thing, that makes all 
steril, hard, care-worn, pinched, and unremunerative. 
A thousand every day added to the number of con- 
sumers forms in our cooped-up isle a portentous ques- 
tion. With population raging on one side, and the 
government not less improvidently on the other, what a 
yawning gulph opens for the future ! Between them 
the sources of prosperity must be dried up ; all that 
ministers to employment and coipafortable subsistence 
must disappear, or be very pincliingly diminished. In 
this view our financial system is extremely objection- 
able ; for not only are the articles which enter largely 
into the common food of the people heavily taxed, but 
some that form the raw materials of work and manu- 
facture do not escape. 

For better illustration it may be useful to insert a 
general view of the incidence of taxation. It will be 
seen that it is the necessaries of the people and their 
productive powers that chiefly bear the burden, and 
that almost the entire weight of duties falls eitli^^ ^vs. 
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the ordinary transaction of business, or the ordinary 
articles of consumption. In the year ending January 
6ih, 1847, the gross public revenue from all sources 
amounted to 58,438,000/. Excluding from this sum 
the items not derived from taxes, as the China money, 
crown lands, &c., and restricting the statement to the 
residue of 56,949,000/., which is levied either on pro- 
perty or on trade and industry, the following was the 
distribution of taxation under these two heads : — 

On Trade On 

TaxM. and Indottry. Property. 

£ £ £ 

Customs and Excise .... 37,290,000 37,290,000 . . 

Deeds and other Instru- 
ments 1,962,000. . . . 654,000 . . 1,308,000 

Probate and Legacies.... 2,211,000.... 2,211,000.. 

Insurance, Marine 150,000 1 . ^a/; nnn 

„ Fire 1,056,000/ •• *»^"«>»WWW-- 

Bills of Exchange and 

Bankers' Notes 671,000.... 671,000.. 

Newspapers and Adver- 

tisemenU 350,000. . . . 350,000 . . 

Stage Coaches 441,000.... 441,000.. 

Receipts 184,000.... 123,000.. 61,000 

Other Stamp Duties .... 651,000. . . . 217,000 . . 434,000 

Land Taxes 1,166,000-1 AAiKMtn 

Assessed ditto 3,309,000/ *• '• M75,000 

Property and Income Tax 5,544,000. . . . 2,271,000 . . 3,273,000 
Post-office 1,964,000.. 



•m0 



;f55,185,000 47,398,000 9,551,000 

So that on a revenue of fifty-six millions, property 
contributed nine millions, while trade and industry con- 
tributed forty-seven millions of annual taxes. Of the 
taxes paid by trade and industry a large proportion are 
levied on the necessaries of life, and it is to the nature 
of these that we should especially direct attention. 

If taxes be levied on uece«&«j\&«^ \)be.t^ is no escape 
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from them. Wine or spices or perfumes may be dis- 
pensed with; but not the needful food of life. If a 
man has not these, he starves. This is one objection to 
them, they cannot be avoided by economy or a reason- 
able self-denial. Another objection to them is that they 
operate more oppressively than the most unsparing 
income-tax. In the assessment of an income-tax the 
smaller incomes are exempt, and on the larger a gradu- 
ated scale of assessment has been thought desirable 
But a tax on necessaries admits of none of these alle' 
viations. More aggravated than any income-tax ever 
attempted to be levied, it partakes more of the nature 
of a poll-tax, in which the same sum is uniformly 
levied on all, wholly irrespective of the means of indi- 
vidual payment. 

For example, were a tax laid on bread, it presses 
as heavily on the poor as the rich man. A man 
with only 501. a year consumes as much bread as a 
man with 50,000/., and contributes as much to the 
revenue. It is the same with sugar, tea, malt, and all 
other articles of ordinary use. ** We are quarrelling," 
said Mr. Cobden, emphatically in the House of Com- 
mons, '' about an income-tax of 7d, in the pound ! 
What amount do the people pay on the articles con- 
sumed by them ? For every 2O5. the working classes 
expend on tea they pay 10s. of duty; for every 20jj. 
they expend on sugar they pay 6s, of duty ; for every 
2O5. they expend on coffee they pay Ss, of duty ; on 
soap, 58. ; on beer, 4s. ; on tobacco, Ids. ; on spirits, 
14s. of duty for every 2O5., they expend on these 
articles. When you bear in mind that the working 
classes expend much more income on these articles 
than people of our class, you cannot but see that this 
amounts to an income-tax, not of 7d. per pound, but 
of 125., 15s., or 16s. per pound." Mr. Pitt used to 
say that the high price of labour in England arose 
chiefly from excise duties; three-fifths of the wages of 
a poor man passing into the Exchequer. But no such 
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proportion of the incomes of the aristocracy flows into 
the Treasury to meet the interest of the public debt| 
and the general expenses of the government. 

England is reputed to be the most favoured country 
in the world; it is the richest in mineral treasures; 
eminent above others for manufacturing industry, agri- 
cultural improvements, and commercial enterprise ; 
according to Mr. Porter, it contains the fewest idlers, 
that is the smallest proportional number of persons who 
do not follow some useful or productive occupation. 
It is comparatively a highly civilised state, has Protes- 
tantism for its religion, and a constitutional monarchy 
for its political government. With all these advantages, 
how does it happen that it is a country so hard and 
dear to live in, and presents to strangers the largest 
and most extreme mass of destitution anywhere to be 
found? In a great degree this anomaly results from 
partial and oppressive taxation. Holland, in the six- 
teenth century, after reaching an extraordinary pitch of 
power and opulence, was crushed by the same withering 
demon. A remorseless taxation diverted the sap from 
the roots of her maritinte and commercial eminence, 
and paralysed the industrial energies. Her impoverish- 
ing fiscal system obstructed industry, and annihilated 
or greatly stinted general consumption. On one par- 
ticular sauce, for instance, thirty different duties were 
levied. On the fish imported the price paid to the 
fisherman was paid over six times to the state in im- 
po.ts. 

An Englishman's lot is hardly more enviable than 
that of the tax-hunted Hollander. Take a few of the 
ordinary articles of consumption for illustration, and 
we shall find their prices augmented nearly as much by 
duties as the sauce and turbotof the Dutchman. Tea, 
for instance : the average cost price of this article at 
present is about Is, per pound. But the price paid by 
the importer is raised to four shillings to the consumer 
bjr a duty of 2$, 2id. per pound. The way the tax 
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operates has been thus set forth by the Liverpool Fin an* 

cial Reform Association : — 

«. 

Cost of tea 1 

Add profit, 25 per cent 3 

Daty, per pound 2 2^ 

And profit on the duty 6f 

4 

So that for every shillJDg spent in tea ninepence if 
spent in tax, and to pay the increased price the tax has 
produced. In this way is the consumption of a refresh- 
ing beverage, that cheers witliout intoxicating, inter- 
dicted, or curtailed, and the means of commercial in- 
tercourse with the Chinese limited. The poor washer- 
woman, sempstress, or agricultural labourer, might 
occasionally spare a shilling for a whole pound of tea, 
but four shillings prohibits the indulgence. The prices 
of coffee, sugar, butter, cheese, beer, and tobacco, are 
all worked up in a similar way by ei^cessive duties A 
great show is made by many of a wish to better the 
state of the poor, often with great sincerity of purpose, 
but they seem to shun the direct means of effecting so 
desirable a consummation. For instance a great out- 
cry has been raised on the need of sanitary improve- 
ments, and the Bishop of London has been laudably 
conspicuous in promoting the establishment of baths 
and washhouses, but it does not appear bis lordship 
ever sought the repeal of the duties that double the 
price of soap. Lord Lansdowne, the minister of popu- 
lar education, is equally silent on the paper duties. 
Yet they are a formidable obstacle to the spread of po- 
pular knowledge and literature. If the duties on paper 
were abolished and the newspaper stamp, an excellent 
daily paper might be sold for a penny. What an ad- 
vantage this would be ; it would be like some sudden 
and valuable discovery, that at once brings an article 
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of restricted use into general consumption by re- 
ducing its price. The indulgence mis;ht be abused at 
first, but the people's press, under the correction of 
public opinion, would work itself pure ; and as there is 
no war, nor likely to be, for popular bewilderment, it 
would, from dearth of more interesting topics and the 
sake of novelty, ultimately take a literary and social 
direction. 

Against the repeal of these and the other duties 
mentioned, it may be urged that the government can- 
not spare them. But the fact is it can spare them. It 
could spare three millions when pressed last session, 
and ought to give up ten next. Adopt Mr. Cobden*s 
budget, and ways and means will be found. Cut down 
the civil and military establishments to the scale of 
1835, and resources will be opened for abating the 
duties that obstruct trade and distress the poor. But 
the aristocracy, if let alone, will be very conservative. 
Younger sons and nephews must be provided for, and 
willingly they would preserve things as they are, and 
neither reduce establishments, nor tax themselves to 
defray the expenses of them. Of their aversion to 
imposts, the resistance they have made to the extension 
to them of the probate and legacy duties is a notable 
instance. When Mr. Pitt introduced these taxes in 
1797, he intended that they should include all property, 
real as well as personal. In the progress of the measure 
he was obliged to make some very invidious concessions 
to the feudal or selfish spirit of the legislature. But all 
real property was not exempted; leasehold property and 
freehold estates, directed by will to be sold, and the 
proceeds to be distributed in money, were included. It 
was property by descent that was exempted, it being 
the hereditary legislator that was sought to be bolstered 
up, while other classes were made liable. 

From 1797 to 1845 the probate and legacy duties 
had produced 69,528,178/., and the capital assessed to 
the legacy duty, during llv\s ^eriod^ amounted to 
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1,339,419,511/. Last year the net produce of the 
duties was 2,222,451/., paid almost exclusively by the 
commercial and industrious orders. It is impossible 
that such an invidious exemption can be long main- 
tained, and that land inherited without toil or trouble, 
and the most stable of all provisions, should be ex- 
empted from burdens to which the hard and precarious 
accumulations of trade and industry are liable. 

Probate and legacy duties form, however, only one 
of the iniquities of the stamp laws. The unequal rate 
at which smaller transactions are taxed, as compared 
with the greater, adopting a principle the reverse of an 
ad valorem scale, is most unjust and oppressive. The 
8tamp upon a 100/. sale amounts to five per cent. ; 
upon a 300/. sale, to 2/.^105. per cent. ; upon a 500/. 
sale to 1/. 14s. 3d. per cent.; and above that sum to 
only one per cent. If a poor man buy a cottage for 
10/., he has 10^., or one-twentieth part of the purchase- 
money, to pay for a conveyance. If a rich man buy an 
estate worth 50,000/., the stamp duty is only one- 
hundred-and-eleventh part of the purchase-money, or 
450/. A similar unequal tax is incurred in borrowing 
small sums on bond or mortgage, while special favour 
is shown to those who borrow large sums. If a man 
has eight windows in his house, he is assessed 16^. 6d, ; 
if he has one more, he is charged 45. 6d. for it. If a 
nobleman has 180 windows, he is charged 46/. 1 Is, 3d, ; 
if he has one more he is charged only Is, 6d. ; and he 
may have as many more additional windows as he 
pleases at the same low rate of assessment. It is hard 
that a poor servant girl, who advertises for a place 
of all-work, should be subjected to a duty of I5. 6c/., 
while the advertisement for the sale of an estate would 
pay no more. Perhaps.this inequality is unavoidable, 
if a duty be levied on advertisements; but why are 
advertisements selected for taxation, if the pressure 
cannot be more equitably apportioned ? 

The exemption granted in 1835 from the duty on 
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fire insurance, in favour of farming stock, made a very 
unfair distinction between the agricultural and com- 
mercial classes. The stock-in-trade of manufacturers 
and traders is peculiarly liable to fire, and the necessity 
of insurance, as well as the value of the stock insured, 
constitute a heavy charge on trade. For example, Mr. 
Barclay stated to the Lords' Committee,* that his 
brewing establishment is insured for between 300,000/. 
and 400,000/. Mr. Ashworth stated, that a cotton 
mill of the value of 20,000/. is insured to the amount 
of 40,000/., being the insurance upon the fixed property 
of 15,000/.; upon the machinery, 18,000/.; and on 
the stock of cotton yarn, of 7000/. The horses em- 
ployed in husbandry are exempt; not those employed in 
trade. Mr. Were, an agriculturist, kept 20 horses for 
the work of his farm; Mr. Baker, 16; Mr. Hudson, 
50; Mr. Mills, 70. These 156 horses are exempted 
from duty, while the 160 horses kept by Mr. Barclay 
pay the full taxation. f 

It would exceed reasonable limits to ferret out all the 
fiscal inequalities entailed by landlord taxation. They 
pervade our entire system of imposts; most of them 
form a part of the mass of aristocratic injustice, acca- 
mulated on the people during the Pitt and plunder 
system, and demand an unsparing revision, analogous 
to that the tariff has undergone, but more searching. 



III. OBSTRUCTIONS TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

Customs, stamps, and assessed taxes are all obstruc- 
tive to trade or personal health and enjoyment ; but of 
the different branches of indirect taxation, the excise 
duties are the most exceptionable. They have four 
phases, all odious, namely, that already dwelt upon in 

* Hardens on Land, Sess. 1846, Questions 3054, 3940. 
f Ibid. 13. 
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their uneqnal pressure ; their mode of judicial en- 
forcement, their inquisitorial character, and in the ob- 
stacles they offer to trade, and manufacturing improve- 
ments. In this matter we have not looked at home 
first, but abroad ; externally commerce has been eman- 
cipated, but internally and among ourselves kept in cruel 
bonds. Informations for real or supposed frauds on the 
revenue are filed in the Court of Exchequer, either on 
the testimony of excise officers or hired spies. It not 
unfrequently happens that they originate in the vile 
conspiracies of base wretches, who, for the sake of the 
reward, or to gratify their malice, unite to ruin par- 
ticular individuals. The pros^ecutions instituted form a 
principal source of revenue to the law officers of the 
crown. Let the case be ever so simple, a formidable 
array of counsel is always empanelled against the ac- 
cused ; so that the costs of every prosecution are enor- 
mous. The solicitor to the excise has almost unlimited 
power in such matters, and exercises the function of 
judge and jury. The petitions that are sent to the 
board are referred to him, and which, for the sake of 
his own share of costs, it is his interest to reject. Not 
less objectionable is the power vested in the board, or 
the lords of the treasury, to mitigate penalties or stay 
proceedings against offenders, at their discretion ? The 
cases of several extensive dealers in contraband silks, 
some years since, were remarkable instances of this dis- 
cretionary authority. Their illicit transactions had been 
to a prodigious extent, to the great detriment of the 
home manufacture, and the ruin of the fair trader. The 
penalties they had incurred amounted, in one instance, 
to 25,000/. ; but the lords of the treasury compromised 
with the delinquents for a much less sum, and returned 
them their smuggled goods. 

Some of the most useful classes of society are at the 
mercy of this capricious judicial administration, and 
may be suddenly dragged into the Court of Exchequer 
without knowing for what ofience, when it had beeiiCQi!(\.<- 
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mitted, or who is the informer. Soap-makers, maltsters, 
paper-makers, brewers, licensed victuallers, tobacco and 
snuff manufacturers, are especially obnoxious to such 
visitations. Under them they cannot exercise their 
industry and carry on their business operations with 
science and advantage. With the pretext of guarding 
against frauds in the revenue, they are subject to domi- 
ciliary visits at all hours, or are restricted and controlled 
in their processes of manufacture. The proceedings of 
the Inquisition of Spain, or of the court of star-chamber 
in England, were hardly more unbearable than many 
which have occurred in this country, to uphold an op- 
pressive system of taxation. Yet despite of government 
vigilance, and an expensive rate of collection, the pro- 
duce of some branches of the excise to the revenue is 
very inconsiderable, not equal to the cost of a single 
regiment of guards or line-of-battle ship, and a vast 
deal less than the addition ministers proposed to make 
this year to the military expenditure of the kingdom. 
Malt and spirits are the most productive articles, and 
produce together more than two-thirds of the entire 
revenue of excise. The following are the remaining 
articles subject to the excise, and their net produce in 
Great Britain for the year ending January 5, 1848 : — 

£ 

Bricks 661,814 

Hops 440,403 

Licences 884,230 

Paper 578,704 

Post-horse Duty 141,059 

Ditto, Licences 4,328 

Soap 795,981 

Railways 60 ,303 

Stage Carriages 80,911 

The penalties and annoyance to which men are sub- 
Ject in the collection o^ these sxxms^OiTe incredible. Most 
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of them, as just observed, are the vexations entailed by 
the late French war ; and, of course, if new wars are 
coveted by the people, or new national defences against 
contingent wars, they must expect them to be further 
muhiplied or aggravated. Lord Bacon tells King James, 
** It is most certain that your people is so ensnared in 
the multitude of penal laws that the execution of them 
cannot be borne." Had he Hved under Queen Victoria, 
in lieu of the British Solomon, what would he have said 
at the present disfigurement of the statute book, one- 
half of which is filled with tantalizing cross fires, that 
perplex or ruin in almost every direction ! Hardly a 
tingle pursuit of civil life, whether of profit or pleasure, 
can be entered upon without being exposed to the penal 
■pring-guns of the law. In travel or trade, in processes 
of art and manufacture, in the receipt and payment of 
money, in the transfer and mortgage of property, and 
even in the swinging of a gate on a turnpike road, or 
the purchase of a pair of hose without the needful eye- 
lets, or the loaning for hire of a newspaper, we are beset 
with interdicts and fines that ofier a rich harvest to 
informers, but present a very steril and obstructive 
field to the industrious citizen. 



IV.— LAND AND LABOUR. 



Ere the subject of taxation is concluded, it may be 
useful to state more precisely than has yet been done, 
the relative bearings and legislative treatment of these 
two great divisions, and only sources of national wealth. 

As a general rule of taxation, it may be afiirmed that 
taxes ought to be laid upon the persons best able to 
bear them. Those who have roost to spare ought to 
contribute most to the exigences of the state. If we 
tax necessaries, we tax life ; for we tax, and by taxing 
curtail the means by which life is supported. 

This appears the most just and humane mode of a.^- 
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portioning public burdens, without any abstract refer- 
ence being made to different kinds of property, or the 
different sources of individual incomes. Every one 
ought to contribute in proportion to his ability. Rulers, 
however, have not observed so equitable a principle, but 
have infringed it in the most extreme and arbitrary 
manner. First, having the power to impose the taxes, 
they exempted themselves, though most able to bear the 
burden, from all contribution whatever, as was the case 
with the nobility and clergy in former times in every 
European kingdom. Subsequently, failing to maintain 
the invidious privilege of an entire exemption from 
taxes for their orders, they next sought to establish 
certain distinctions in favour of particular kinds of pro- 
perty, especially in favour of that species of property 
which they exclusively possessed, namely, land. 

Now what is there in land to entitle it to fiscal im- 
munities? It was not made by man, but is the free gift 
of nature to all. It is not only, so to say, self-Created, 
but to a certain extent self-productive, spontaneously 
bearing fruits and animals adapted to human suste- 
nance. All other kinds of property, houses, roads, mills, 
factories, churches, and palaces ; all these are the cre- 
ation of industry, and are worth just as much and no 
more than the industry that has been expended upon 
them. But land possesses an intrinsic value apart from 
labour ; yielding, as just remarked, by the inherent 
properties of the soil, co-operating with the free gifts 
of rain and sunshine, a voluntary produce suited to 
our wants and enjoyments. It has other superiorities 
in its imperishable, indestructible and immoveable at- 
tributes. All that labour produces — buildings of every 
kind, and public works of every description, are all 
subject to decay and deterioration. But land never 
dies ; it is always there, and is always producing 
something. Moreover it is fixed, as well as eternal. 
Chattels are moveable, and even the industry that has 
created them may flee awa.^ ; but the land is ever firm 
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and ever enduring. It is in truth that which gives a 
country, apart from the inhabitknts, its sterling value, 
and renders it most worthy of being governed, de- 
fended, and, by those who possess it, taxed for. 

Now of this invaluable patrimony no people can by 
the legislation of an antecedent race of men be in- 
alienably deprived. They may enact laws in respect of 
it binding on themselves, but not on those that come 
after them. While they occupied the land it was theirs 
in full sovereignty, to make whatever disposition of it 
they pleased, pending their life-interest, but they could 
not tie up the future, and curtail that absolute dominion 
over it which in their time they had exercised, and 
which descended unimpaired to their successors; for 
this unanswerable reason, that the earth was not in- 
tended for the use and sustentation of one generation, 
but of every succeeding generation to all eternity. 

Hence any new disposition or legislation in respect 
of the land is not spoliation, but the exercise of an in- 
defeasible right. For the sake of peace and its better 
cultivation, the soil is mostly appropriated, but the loan 
of it does not cut off the fee-simple vested in the people. 
Landlords are only the tenants with an indeterminate 
lease ; or rather they are tenants-at-will to the com- 
munity. To society in the aggregate, the land in the 
aggregate must always belong ; it is the people's farm ; 
and however they may have surrendered the occupation, 
they cannot have surrendered what they never possessed 
— the inalienable right of primitive ownership appendant 
to every generation. For the common good the land 
was originally given to man ; for the common good it 
was appropriated ; and for a greater common good it is 
competent to hving men to subject it to new dispositions. 

These propositions are all incontestable and need not 
be further dwelt upon. We shall only subjoin their 
practical application. 

First, the land being the most stable, productive, and 
enduring inheritance of every community, it has mostly 
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been subject to the greatest number and most onerous 
charges and liabilities. The public revenue of a coun- 
try, its defence, civil government, judicial, and mone- 
tary administration have been mostly charged upon it. 
The poor are always with us, and the land is always 
there — not fleeting or perishable like industry — they 
have been properly fixed upon it. The priesthood, an 
order incident to every society, have been wisely made 
dependent on the soil for subsistence. Roads and 
bridges, as most needed and most in use for the land, 
the expense of their repair is defrayed out of it. 

By a singular innovation of language these have 
been called the ** peculiar burdens on land.'' Whereas 
they are the oldest of all charges on the land, have ex- 
isted time out of mind ; and the estates of the existing 
primary tenants (landlords as they are commonly called) 
were taken possession of by themselves or predecessors, 
inalienably subject to them. If there be any peculiar 
burden on land it is the landlords themselves* An 
assessment for the poor or the priest, or the repair of 
the highways, could not perhaps be well dispensed with^ 
but an abatement of the rent-assessment would not 
produce similar or equivalent inconveniences. If by a 
miracle all the landlords or primary tenants of England 
Were suddenly to disappear, and in lieu of finding 
themselves, some fine morning, careering after hares 
and partridges over the hedges and ploughed fields 
of Wilts or Devon, they found themselves by some 
Nicholean flight gazing over the wide downs of Aus- 
tralia, would not the sub-tenants remain, and would 
not corn, pulse and potatoes continue to grow as well 
or better than before? — would not the land be tilled? — 
and would not such an abduction of its former posses- 
sors leave a nicer and less-burdened subdivision of the 
kingdom ? And the farmers having no rent to pay would 
have more capital to lay out in rural improvement, 
greatly augmenting both produce and employment — 
Mnd that without anxiety about quarter-day I 
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There only remains one more practical application of 
this inquiry to notice. The land, as already observed, 
is really the country or realm itself; and, unlike other 
objects on which labour is expended, naturally affording 
a surplus revenue, it forms the most legitimate source of 
taxation. But such among us has not been the pervading 
tendency of fiscal impositions. In England, land has 
been lightly charged, or wholly exempted, while indus- 
try and its proceeds in houses, chattels, or profits, have 
been heavily burdened. Exemption from probate and 
legacy duties, with sundry partial graduations, or non- 
liability to other taxes, form examples already adduced 
of this one-sided legislation. 

Another striking instance of landlords' law offers 
strange anomalies and merits citation, because it appears 
to have escaped attention. It is the enormous power 
that landlords have armed themselves with — for it is 
landlords that made the law — for the recovery of rent. 
If a man wishes to employ coercion to compel or secure 
the payment of an ordinary debt, how tedious and ex- 
pensive the legal process! He has full taste of the 
law's delay, and the law's uncertainty. But let rent be 
in arrear, and there is no mistake — no dilatoriness nor 
bills of charges for him. At once his lordship, if it hap- 
pens to be a lord, pounces upon his victim, takes pos- 
session, thrusts his myrmidons into the midst of your 
family or homestead, to be lodged and fed at your cost, 
and in a few days your chattels are carted away or pub- 
licly sold on the premises, for what they will fetch to 
meet all arrears and outgoings. Should there be any 
attempt at evasion, any attempt privily to save from 
the landlord's grasp the smallest article, the tenant, or 
any one attempting to assist him, is liable to imprison- 
ment with hard labour for six months.* 

There is harshness, often inhumanity in these en- 
actments, and after the abolition of arrest on mesne 
process, it seems inconsistent to retain such summary 

* 11 Geo. II. c. 19. By 2 &3 Vict. c. 47 &67,theIiQivdft\SL^<sVvi»k 
may atop furniture if removed during ceitvakVo^t^ ^\^^\a^^« 
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justice or rather execution. Landlords have other pri- 
vileges in the operation of the Debtor Laws ; and also in 
testamentary dispositions of real property, of havings 
in case of litigation, the benefit of the ordinary courts, 
while bequests of personal property under a like contin- 
gency, have been left to the tender mercies of the 
ecclesiastical courts. Our purpose, however, is not to 
exhaust, but to elucidate a fertile theme, especially in its 
bearings on taxation. 

v.— STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE, 
THE DEBT, AND TAXATION. 



In concluding the subjects of this and the preceding 
chapter, it may be useful to subjoin an abstract of par- 
liamentary returns, showing the increase during late 
years of taxes, the state of the debt, military and naval 
expenditure, and other financial topics likely to be of 
interest in the session. 

Statement of the Public Expenditure, from 1836 to 1846, dis- 
tinguishing the charges for the Debt, Army, Navy, Ordnance, 
and Miscellaneous Services. 



Year. 



' Total 
Expenditure. 



1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 

1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 . 

1844 . 

1845 . 
11846. 



£ 
46,572,562 
47,130,954 
47,678,688 
49,357,691 
49,161,536 
50,185,729 
50,945,169 
51.139,513 
50.647,648 
49,242,712 
^0,943,830 



Debt, 

Funded and 

Unfunded. 



£ 
29,243,599 
29,489,571 
29,260,238 
29,454,062 
29,381,718 
29,450,145 
29,428,120 
29,269,160 
30,495,459 
28,253,872 
28,077,987 



other 
Charges. 



£ 
2,936,685 
2,411,456 
2,405,159 
2,410,084 
2,433,526 
2,568,143 
2,398,262 
2,389,894 
2,694,012 
2,598,524 
2,736,807 



\ 



Army, Nayy, 

and 

Ordnance. 



£ 

12,112,968 
12,716,897 
13,220,750 
14,631,076 
14,822,667 
15,239,781 
16,159,030 
14,955.273 
14,366,209 
15,664.169 
16,864,697 



Miacella. 

neous 
SeiTices. 



\ 



£ 

2,279,310 
2,513.030 
2,792,540 
2,862,469 
2,523,625 
2,927,660 
2.959,757 
4,525.186 
3,091,968 
2,726,147 
3,264,339 



V 
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EXPENDITURE AND TAXES. 



Taxbi Totaled or rednoMl, ind Tuw iatpoMd tram 1S36 to 1846. 



r„. 


T..- 




TuH ImpoHd. 












'»"" 


Principal I.„n,. 


A'mOTBtf 


Prlndp.1 IltDih 




1» 


It 


£ 


^ 




i,uo3,7tia 


Pepper . - S9.0I0 
S„eBr, E. I. . 59.170 

Spirit !!«„«, . HJ,OMO 
New>pr. lUrDpi 309,«UI) 


3,HI1 






















law 






8,«-ia 






M.4I8 


SUigi'coiKh'ia - 66.S08 








i3!a,m 


Po.l;VE - -1JM0,01W 


a.a7*^D 


ilili 


1841 


27,170 


R<«latfacbaik 21,892 






1941 


MM^M 


Coffw - - 3(11.113 


6,U:i9,aSl) , Fropertr lu . {i.ll>0,<HXl 1 






Ttol«r.n<lwo<,dfHIMN 


E.p. duly, conli 141.a,10 1 






Eiportllull« . 10U,77S 




SpiirlM, IrtH.id 2M,«m 






"duUe^"""°! SJBMi, 




SOunp>,irsiand l»l,74i 






S».g,™che. ; 77:779 






1S41 


411,821 


Tim l»r aod wood l2M*a 


— 







4M,81D 


pal. 








4,6SS,M1 


Sugsr - - 2.M»J)S7 

Coal>,%ip. duty UfillBH 
duUe. "-' ""' 889,786 


M.7M 


CMcei - 2S,7» 




1.161,7» 


Bul^r&JbtcK 2l»i4;>7 
Otb« CuiloDii 


xm 
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Return of the Net Amoant of the Property tax. collected under 
each separate Assessment per £ on the Annual Value for each 
Year, from the commencement of the Tax to April, 1846. — 
No. 100, Sess. 1848. 



Years. 


Lands and 

Tenements.. 

7d, per ^, 


In respect 
of Occupa- 
tions. 
Sid. per £.* 


Annuities, 
Dividends, 

&c. 
7d, per £, 


Profits or 

Gains. 

7d. per £A 


Public Sala- 
ries, Pen- 
sions, &c. 
7d. per £, 


Total 
Collection. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


2,419,329 
2,397325 
2,428,002 
2,528,721 


323,481 
318,216 
316,161 
32^,393 


812,982 
795,702 
767,895 
744,019 


1,«25,344 
1,541,758 
1>13,233 
1,678,595 


276.905 
82&A'^7 
317,186 
327,769 


5,458,041 
5,378,928 
5,872,477 
5,603,443 



Return of the charge on persons in trade and professions to the 
Property and Income Tax, for the year ending April 5th, 1846, 
distinguishing the amounts charged in classes, from above 1501. 
to 50,000/. and upwards. 







Income on 


Number of 


Amount of 


CLASSES. 


which Duty is 
charged. 


Persons in 
each Class. 


Taxes re- 
ceived from 
each Class. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


150 and under 200 


6,102,195 


38,392 


177,980 


200 , 


300 


6,585,715 


29,441 


192,083 


300 


, 400 


4,680,493 


14,599 


136,514 


400 


, 500 


3,073,998 


7,244 


89,658 


500 , 


, 600 


2,803,971 


5,388 


81,782 


600 , 


, 700 


1,915,343 


3,062 


55,864 


700 


, 800 


1,514,127 


2,065 


44,162 


800 , 


, 900 


1,365,434 


1,656 


39,825 


900 , 


1,000 


863,478 


924 


25,184 


1,000 


, 2,000 


6,924,203 


5,287 


201,955 


2,000 


, 3,000 


3,513,432 


1,523 


102,475 


3,000 


, 4,000 


2,368,779 


717 


69,089 


4,000 , 


, 5,000 


1,699,546 


392 


49,570 


5,000 , 


, 10,000 


5,207,533 


793 


151,886 


10,000 


, 50,000 


5,672,827 


319 


165,457 


50,000 and u] 


)wards • . 


1,198,842 


16 


34,966 




111,818 



* See note (*) next page. 



t See note (f) next pa^. 
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Number of men yoted for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, from 
1828 to 1848, inclosiTe of the East India Forced— No. 115, 
Sess. 1848. 



Years. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Ordnance. 


1828 


116,634 


30,000 


8,329 


1829 




109,442 


30,000 


8,323 


1830 




109,003 


29,000 


8,345 


1831 




109,048 


32,000 


8,377 


1832-3 , 




109,198 


27,000 


8,471 


1833-4 




109,139 


27,000 


8,376 


1834-5 




108,672 


27,500 


8,258 


1835-6 . 




100,991 


26,500 


8,252 


1836-7 . 




101,039 


33,700 


8,243 


1837-8 , 




101,031 


34,165 


8,242 


1838-9 




109,027 


34,165 


8,588 


1839-40 . 




115,083 


34,165 


8,893 


1840-1 




121,112 


39,665 


8,955 


1841-2 , 




121,121 


43,000 


9,046 


1842-3 . 




131.854 


43,000 


9,047 


1843-4 




129,481 


39,000 


8,812 


1844^5 




129,677 


36,000 


8,913 


1845-6 




129,393 


40,000 


9,099 


1846-7 , 




139,105 


40,000 


11,179 


1847-8 




138,895 


41,500 


12,392 


1848, Estimate . 


138,769 


43,000 


14,294 



The general policy of non-intervention has been admitted, yet 
the above increase of military and naval forces has mainly re- 
sulted from our constant meddlings with the affairs of other 
nations. Sometimes Russia has been the pretext for costly 

* The property-tax on occupiers in Scotland is only 2^d, per 
pound on the annual value. Ireland is exempt from the property- 
tax, and from the land-tax, assessed-taxes, and also from several 
of the stamp duties. 

t Absenteeship does not exempt from the property-tax on pro- 
fits or gains, if the property from which they accrue be situated, 
or the profession, trade, or vocation be exercised in Great Britain. 
Even foreigners are liable for profits or gains similarly accruing, 
though non-resident. 

$ In 1828 the number of men on the Indian establishment, and 
paid for by the Company wa% 2^,^^^ \ vol 1B48^ the estimate was 
24,922. 
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armamentSy and sometimes the Pasha of Egypt, or the petty re- 
pablics of Soath America. la 1847 there was a serious misun- 
derstanding with Louis Philippe's government on the Spanish 
marriages ; but how vain now appears the apprehensions then 
entertained lest the crowns of France and Spain should be united 
in the Bourbon family I Last year the continental revolutions 
put the diplomatic machinery of the Foreign Office in full activity. 
Lord Minto was sent out with a roving commission into Italy, and 
knocked at almost every palace gate, from Naples to Milan, 
crying, ** Wha wants me /" But he was only laughed at ; having 
no subsidies to tender, his proffered advice and mediation was 
deemed impertinent, if not offensive. For three or four years we 
have had a fleet in the river Plate, interfering in the endless 
squabbles of the Monte Videans and Buenos Ayreans \ and which 
at last has ended in a ridiculous failure. At this moment we 
have a large fleet in the Straits of Messina, exercising constabulary 
or magisterial duties between the King of Naples and his Sicilian 
subjects. During the whole of 1847, a fleet as formidable as 
that required by the Americans to watch over their commerce in 
all parts of the globe, was maintained in the Tagus, out of British 
taxes, for the service of the court and government of Portugal. 
This last is so extravagant and uncalled for, that we subjoin the 
particulars of our naval force in Portugal, September 1, 1847 :-^ 

Class. Ship. Guns. Men. 

1st rate .... St.Vinoent 120 .... 850 

1st rate .... Caledonia 120 .... 850 

1st rate .... Howe ...... 120 .... 850 

1st rate • • . . Queen ...... 110 .... 800 

2nd rate .... Canopus 84 .... 645 

2nd rate .... Vengeance ...... 84 .... 645 

4th rate .... America 50 .... 500 

Steam vessel .... Sidon 16 . i . . 300 

Steam vessel .... Odin 12 .... 270 

Steam vessel .... Avenger 6 .... 250 

Steam vessel .... Dragon 6 .... 195 

Steam vessel .... Stromboli 6 .... 160 

Steam vessel .... Vixen 6 .... 160 

Steam vessel .... Jackal 1 .... 50 

Steam vessel .... Polyphemus « 3 .... 100 

Brig .... Nautilus \<i •*.* ^^ 
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Probate and Legacy Duties. 

A Return of the amonnt received in the United Kingdon, in the 
Year ended 5th January, 1843, for duties on Legacies and on 
Probates and Wills. 



Description. 


England 

and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Great 
Britain. 




Legacies . 
Probates and Ad- 
ministrations . 


£ 

1,141,471 

860,496 


£ 
87,871 

62,342 


£ 
1,229,342 

922,839 


£ 
65,375 

49,548 



Total Duty Received since 1797. 





Legacies. 


Probates and 
Administrations. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


£ 
33,278,105 
1,950,627 
675,216 


£ 
26,365,320 
1,337,283 
989,637 


^^35,903,948 


^8,692,241 



'* I would not advise yon to complicate yonr plan by proposing 
any new imposts, to rouse the antagonism of interested parties, 
or any modifications or substitutions of existing taxes, to destroy 
that simplicity of object which, above all things, is necessary to 
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the success of a pablic agitation. But there is one tax from 
which the dominant class in this country has exempted itself for 
half a century, which exemption it would be disgraceful to the 
character of the British people any longer to tolerate — I mean 
the probate and legacy duty. In the last year upwards of two 
millions were paid into the Exchequer by the heirs to personal 
property, consisting mainly of the hard-earned taxes from the 
dead to the living. This year will be memorable for having wit- 
nessed the destruction of the last remaining powers of feudalism 
in all the countries of the Continent, excepting Russia. But I 
know of no privilege which the nobles of Prussia, Gallicia, or 
Hungary have been compelled to surrender, as a tribute to the 
enlightenment of this age, more unjust in principle than that 
which is conferred upon our landed proprietors in the statute 
passed by themselves, imposing duties upon the inheritance of 
personal property. Let us not boast of English freedom, or of 
equality before the law, whilst this injustice remains. In what 
form could aristocratic privilege assume a more offensive and 
costly aspect than in a bold and palpable exemption from taxa- 
tion ? I do not think that great resistance will be offered to the 
equitable adjustment of this tax, provided the people speak out 
as becomes them. No living proprietor will be affected by the 
change ; and the landowners are as conscious as you or I that 
these are not times for transmitting such a class privilege to pos- 
terity." — Mr. CobdenU Letter to the President qfthe Liverpool 
Financial Rrform Association. 

To the fiscal immunity, here so ably depicted, another may be 
added. Besides exemption from duty, real property is privileged 
in judicial administration. In case of doubt or dispute on a be- 
quest of personal estate the only resort open is to the most de- 
testable of legal authorities, namely, an ecclesiastical court ; but if 
a similar question of real estate arises, then the suitor is eligible 
to apply to the ordinary tribunals for a decision. 
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Classification of National Creditors. 

NuMBKR of persoDB having claims for Dividends on the whole 
amount of the National Debt in 1845 and 1848. 

1845. 1848. 



Dividends. 


£ 


Not exceeding 


5 


tf 


10 


t* 


50 


v 


100 


f» 


200 


t> 


300 


11 


500 


tt 


1000 


11 


2000 


Exceeding 


2000 



5 84,384 96,415 

41,006 44,937 

, 92,755 96,025 

24,661 24,462 

13,998 13,882 

, 4,106 4,032 

2,782 2,647 

1,245 1,222 

348 328 

209 177 



Total of persons 265,384 284,127 

By this it* appears that the namber of persons holding pnblic 
funds, entitled to the lowest amount of dividends, have increased 
by 19,223 ; while those entitled to the higher amounts have di- 
minished by 490 ; leaving 18,743 persons more entitled to divi- 
dends in 1848 than in 1845. This change has been ascribed by 
the Economist t (Nov. 25, 1848,) chiefly to the large fundholders 
disposing of their securities, either for the purpose of paying 
** calls" on the railway shares, or for lending on bonds to railway 
companies at better rates of interest than the funds afford, while 
the great increase of small fundholders is more attributable to 
the fact that a great number of the depositors in savings-banks 
have moved their money into the funds in consequence of tiieir 
low price during the last eighteen months, and from which they 
obtain a better income than from the savings-banks. 



How various and innumerable 

Are those who live upon the rabble 1 

'Tis they maintain the Church and State, 

Employ the priest and magistrate ; 

Bear all the charge of government. 

And pay the public fines and rent. 

Defray all taxes and excises. 

And impositions of all prices ; 

Bear all the expense of peace and war, 

And pay the pulpit and the bar ; 

Maintain all churches and religions, 

And give tkeVr paatotft exhibitions ! — Butlbk. 
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PART III. 

iUh) antr Hegtsilattotu 



Lawcraft is the great craft of the day, and a more 
gainful occupation than Popery in the dark ages. Legis- 
lation and needful public improvements are obstructed 
or impaired by it, as well as individuals in their private 
pursuits and relations. It has become the universal 
grievance, wrongs everybody, perplexes everybody, and 
impoverishes all ensnared within its toils. It is much 
too wide a field to be fully explored, but it would be 
unpardonable to omit the more revolting enormities of 
judicial practice and legislation in this epitome of Un- 
reformed Abuses. 

I. ATTEMPTS AND FAILURES IN LAW REFORM. 

It is almost half a century since Romilly, Bentham, 
Mackintosh, Michael Angelo Taylor, and other early 
reformers of a wellnigh spent generation, ventured to 
show by a few practical examples, cautiously and ti- 
midly selected, that the laws of England were not what 
they were overweeningly assumed to be — **the perfec- 
tion of human reason." In 1828 Lord Brougham, in a 
masterly address, brought the subject of legal abuses be- 
fore parliament, and this extraordinary effort of luminous 
and expository eloquence proved not wholly fruitless to 
the nation. Some of the minor judicial anomalies have 
in consequence been removed, but in greater number 
and force a vast host of resultless commissions, with 
the natural offspring of blue books yem^ii'QX^^^«\^x5^^^", 
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SO in the main, that which may without exaggeration 
be stigmatized as the general nuisance of the realm con- 
tinues unabated in magnitude in all its original features 
of offensiveness, absurdity, and spoliation. Contem- 
plating the future from the light of the past, endeavour- 
ing to gauge subsequent progress by the measure of 
foregone reformatory impulses, it may be safely owned 
that the prospect of legal amendment is discouraging 
in the extreme, and does not appear likely to be fully 
compassed in any appreciable term of the ages to come. 
New abuses have multiplied at a faster rate than the old 
ones have been eradicated. Reforms have been fitful 
or snail-like in their advances, while society itself, in its 
altered conditions of population, in its more developed 
intelligence, and in its new relations of property, com- 
merce, and industry, has been making giant strides. 
Consolidation acts and partial improvements in forms 
and process have not kept pace with these progr essive 
social elements ; they have relatively failed in their 
futile operation to keep down the primitive mass of 
disorder, and from the constant efflux of judicial and 
parliamentary laws, embodied in the innumerable 
tomes of the statutes at large, and term reports of nisi 
prius, chancery, and ecclesiastical law, both the people 
and the profession are involved in a more inextricable 
maze than before ; so that, it may be confidently re- 
peated, the laws of England at this present time, de- 
spite of antecedent meliorations, are more inaccessible 
to the community, more unsuited to its wants, and 
more in antagonism with its reason, than at any former 
period. 

After this introduction, which it is believed is a cor- 
rect description of the progress and state of Law Re- 
form, it will naturally be inquired, Ought the nation 
quietly or longer to submit to such an accumulating 
grievance ? Laws are the chief end of society, and 
ought to be made the best possible, irrespective of class 
or sinister interests. That the more flagrant legal 
abuses of this country axe nol i«ni^^\\««!& \ke examples 
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of France and of several German states incontro- 
vertibly establish ; but experience has shown that a 
new instrumentality is indispensable to achieve so de- 
sirable a consummation. The magnitude of the evil 
nobody denies. Government admits it — the legislature 
admits it — the Chief Justice of England admits it ; and 
the best and most enlightened portion of the profession 
re-echoes the sentiments of their superior. Despite of 
this concurrence^ aided by the sufferings of the com- 
munity and the reclamations of the press, little pro- 
gress has been made; commissions have sat and re- 
ported — the judges have made, and barristers proposed, 
some amendments; yet the mountain of misery is not 
sensibly diminished, the gangreneof despair has partly 
succeeded, and effective law reform has begun to be 
classed among human impossibilities. 

One appeal, however, remains untried. Over-top- 
ping national grievances have seldom more than two 
issues — either they are prostrated by the suicidal mad- 
ness of the oppressors themselves, or by the sudden in- 
road of a popular movement. The last, it is likely, 
will be alone found adequate to the remedy of legal 
maladies. However perilous, the spirit of democracy 
must be evoked, and if organized in a temperate, but 
forcible expression of public opinion, the obstructions 
to the general weal that baffled even Oliver Cromwell 
in his might, will fall before it. Meanwhile, it may be 
a useful preliminary briefly to indicate the more start- 
ling incongruities of the existing system by which some- 
thing like a guide and opening will be afforded to the 
advancement of one of the greatest, and most urgent 
of national reforms. 

In dealing with the hydra-headed monster of law 
abuses, the first and most perplexing difficulty that 
offers, is the selection from the throng of deformities 
that which is most unbearable and outrageous. For 
instance, it would be easy to exceed our limits in dilating 
on the shameless and irresponsible exaction of fees in 
courts of justice^ — on the cost, de\a^ , vt\dL \W!it^\\a>ssX%^ 
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iegdl proceedings — on the exorbitancy of profes- 
aal charges, or the arrogance, negligence, and ques- 
nable forensic ethics of the Bar itself ; or we might 
^ily fill a volume with popular denunciations on the 
ividious inequalities of the law towards the rich and 
he poor — on the injustice and impolicy of primogeni- 
ture, insolvent, or game laws — on the disproportionate 
safeguards afforded to persons and property ; or, lastly, 
on the inadequacy and unfairness of judicial adminis- 
tration generally, as evidenced in the infliction of pecu- 
niary tines and forfeitures, in the justice dispensed in the 
metropolis and the country, in the summary jurisdic- 
tion of magistrates, the constitution of courts of quarter 
session — on the unequal, local, and varying times of 
the judges' circuits, and on the anomalous and con- 
flicting powers of the superior courts of common law, 
equity, and civil law. All these are seductive topics, 
but must be passed to fix upon that which appears to 
be the most detrimental and pervading abuse of juris- 
prudence. 

Will the reader believe it, that the defect to which 
we refer has subsisted for centuries — from the time of 
Lord Bacon conspicuously — and that a few strokes o 
the pen by the legislature in a single session of parlir 
ment might remove it ? That which most embarrass 
the learned and unlearned, which is the chief source 
expense, intricacy, and dilatoriness, is the obstin^ 
retention, without a vigorous effort at excision, of w 
may be termed the dead matter of laws — of If 
forms, and usages that are obsolete, or in a question 
or suspensive state of being. Hold an inquest 
these, decide at once whether they are animate or i 
mate, living obligations or mere refuse that oughf 
since to have been entombed, and then the legal 
way, now so obstructed and bewildering, will be 
clear and open. As it is, all are astray — the peof 
profession, and the judges of the land ; all are du 
in distinguishing belween iVie teal and the n 
between mere legal 8UTp\u%^%e ^w^ ^^^. ^VvOa 
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ing on the conduct and consciences of men. It ope- 
rates virtually as an abrogation of the laws, for laws can 
hardly be said to exist — they certainly do not for any 
useful purpose — if there be no certain test by which 
the validy defunct, or nugatory can be discriminated. 
Justice under such uncertainties becomes little better 
than a lottery, and the injured who seek redress come 
before the public tribunals with much of the same kind 
of anxious dubitation concerning the future that they 
might enter a common gaming-house : the cast of the 
die may be in their favour, or against them by some 
unlooked-for finesse in the pleadings, some verbal con- 
struction of the phraseology of the indictment, or the 
sudden unearthing of some forgotten statute of the 
realm. 

For a practical example of this lamentable state of 
the laws, the ludicrous proceedings last year in filling 
the sees of Manchester and Hereford are a pregnant 
illustration. Who, before the promotion of Professor 
Lee, or the election of Dr. Hampden, thought there 
existed a particle of doubt as to the ordo of an episco- 
pal creation ? The conge d'elire, from the sovereign to 
the dean and chapter, was always looked upon as a 
mandate to be obeyed — not a permissive upon which to 
exercise an electoral discretion. Doubts, however, were 
raised upon this issue ; ancient canons, customs, prece- 
dents, and statutes were adduced in their support, and, 
certainly, the forms of the law afforded them ample 
warranty. Openly, before the congregation, the people 
are called upon to take part in the manipulation of a 
bishop, with freedom to urge any objection they think 
fit against his moral fitness for promotion. But if this 
imposing summons be answered — if the people appear 
en masse, or individually, as was the case with Mr. 
Gutteridge — they are at once estopped with the an- 
nouncement that popular intervention is a mere form of 
confirmation. The citation for appearance is then reiter- 
ated in a louder tone than before, amidst the jeers and 
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laughter of the auditory ; and, wonderful to relate, this 
farce — this revival of the bygone pastimes of Popery, 
or rather this desecration of sacred offices, was twice 
perpetrated in the course of one short month in the two 
principal churches of the metropolis. The final issue 
is not yet wound up. For the best part of an entire 
week the Court of Queen's Bench sat on the incidents 
of the Hampden case ; and so well were they bombarded 
by counsel with canon law, ecclesiastical law, and sta- 
tute law, that they at last — apparently from the sheer 
distraction arising from conflicting authorities — con- 
cluded, as the Prince of Abyssinia did, without any 
conclusion ; and, for aught that has been decided by 
the highest judicial tribunal of the kingdom, the fa- 
vourite expedient, in puzzling dilemmas, of the Welsh 
judge, of a fiing of the dice-box, might as well have 
been resorted to. 

The trials of Mr. Barber and of the late Mr. O'Con- 
nell, and the recent or pending interminable appeals 
in the cases of Messrs. Duffy, Meagher, and Smith 
O'Bjien, attest what an utter lottery our judicature is; 
how the innocent may be punished, and the guilty 
escape under favour of a system in which the worst pre- 
cedent often overrules all reason and routine all justice. 
But cruelty, delay, and uncertainty are oot the only 
public hardships resulting from the retention of old 
laws, usages, forms, and obsolete or questionable in- 
stitutes. Other evils, moral as well as legal, flow 
from the same deleterious source. Oath-making, affi- 
davit-making, solemn affirmations of religious belief, 
declarations against bribery at elections, or on the pro- 
perty-qualification of members of parliament, against 
corruption in the disposal of civil offices or East India 
patronage, against the supremacy of the Pope, and 
in favour of the Protestant succession and the Pro- 
testant church establishment, — all these, in many cases, 
are held to be forms only, but they are pernicious 
forms, the superfluous observance of which has tended 
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to undermine the security of public and private trans- 
actions, and impair immeasurably the general integrity 
and veracity of the community. 

It might be thought that the written law of the land 
would be less obnoxious than the common law to the 
opprobrium of a preposterous adherence to hurtful, 
useless, or inapplicable surplusage. But it is not so ; 
in no other branch of jurisprudence is the pruning-knife 
80 imperatively needed. Owing to the confused state 
of the statute book, from the delay of an authorized 
expurgation and digest of its contents, nobody can be 
sure what the lex scripta is. There are 234 acts of 
parliament inaccurately called obsolete, but no act is 
obsolete till repealed, and any of these 2.34 statutes 
may be put in force by any one choosing to take ad- 
vantage of them. Seven hundred and eighty statutes 
have expired, and 376 have been repealed or supposed 
to have been repealed by implication ; but of these it is 
doubtful whether 142 have been so repealed, or are 
still in force. No lawyer, therefore, or any judge, 
could tell at this moment whether these 142 statutes 
are or are not the law of the realm. A curious instance 
of the sudden revival of one of these lurking statutes 
occurred in 1841, when the Lancashire justices, who 
had failed to convict five or six poachers, called to 
their aid a forgotten statute of Elizabeth, which imposes 
a fine of a shilling for not going to the parish church. 
" Were you at church last Sunday V* said the worship- 
ful magistrate. — ** No." ** On the Sunday before ?" — 
** No, — nor for five successive Sundays." Upon these 
unconscious negatives forthwith all the poor men were 
fined and sentenced to pay costs, and in default of pay- 
ment sent to jail, where they lay many weeks, when 
Lord Brougham presented their petition to the House of 
Lords, and they were liberated. The Sunday Act has 
since been repealed, but hundreds more remain in a 
like state of suspended animation. 

The practice of the law is frequently as objectionable 
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as its equivocal state of vitality. One of the worst 
plague-spots of the system is the tolerance of the traps 
and circuities of special pleading. If an evil be mea- 
sured by the magnitude of its results, by the manner in 
which it degrades the intellectual character of a numer- 
ous profession, by the suffering with which it over- 
whelms the innocent, and the resources which it pro- 
vides for the guilty, it is impossible to exaggerate the 
mischief from this division of legal nuisance. The 
most objectionable accompaniment of the abomination 
is, that it makes the issue of a cause depend on circum- 
stances wholly extraneous to its merits. To a certain 
degree, from the varying ability, experience, and know- 
ledge of counsel, such a tendency must always exist; 
but the object of sound legislation ought to be to reduce 
these disturbing impulses within the narrowest possible 
limits, and to bring suitors before the law on equal 
terms. If we cannot heal the wound, we ought not 
to pour poison into it. It may be urged of such ** pet- 
tifoggery," as Milton calls it, that it may sometimes 
be on the side of right ; to be sure it may, but — as 
Mr. Phillimore conclusively rejoins, in his admirable 
** Letter to the Lord Chancellor" — ** right can never 
want it, and wrong always must.'* We trim the balance, 
not in favour of the good, but the bad cause ; and this 
flagrant outrage thejudges,by their recent modifications 
in pleading, have done little to correct. 

Special pleading is a barbarism of the Norman judi- 
cature. Blackstone gravely refers to the age of Ed- 
ward I. as the time when the system was in perfection, 
and the institutions of an age when printing was un- 
known continue to govern English process in the 19th 
century ! To give specimens of the wrongs to which 
it leads, an example or two may be adduced. 

An action was brought at Gloucester to try a right 
of fishery; the jury decided in favour of the plaintiff^ 
the cause was removed to the court above, and the 
Court of Queen*s Bench, in the year of our Lord 
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1845, was occupied two days in hearing an argument, 
whether the judgment ought not to be arrested, not on 
account of surprise, of false evidence, of newly-dis- 
covered facts, of any mistake in the view of the judge 
who tried the cause, but simply because the word 
** trespass" was used instead of the word ** case" in 
the written pleadings. The use of one term or the 
other made no difference in the merit of the issue. It 
gave no advantage to the plaintiff, it inflicted no injury 
on the defendant ; yet this futile discussion was allowed 
to occupy the public time, to multiply remanets, and 
delay other suits, because, forsooth, some miserable 
pettifoggers of the dark ages, strangers to the first 
rudiments of justice, had, in a fit of delirious pedantry, 
thought fit to contrive so preposterous a distinction. 

In Hayler v. Moat (Phillimore's Letter, p. 29), an 
action was brought for a debt. The action was referred 
to an arbitrator, the defendant denied his liability, and 
the sum was found to be due, but because it was not 
stated in one of the counts that the defendant promised 
to pay, the arbitration on that count was set aside. 

If clients are injured, the judges are oppressed by 
such technicalities, and often groan under the infliction. 
In Harrison v. Matthews, the injustice was so enor- 
mous, that the judge could not help saying, *' Our 
judgment is for the defendant, but we feel sorry to 
come to this conclusion, because we are well satisfied 
that the action could have been maintained if the 
pleadings had been proper. '* So in Jackson v. Gallo' 
way, the judge said, "We are of opinion, therefore, 
that the judgment must be reversed. It is with great 
reluctance that we have arrived at this conclusion, as 
the objection is purely of a technical nature, by which 
the plaintiff is deprived of the fruits of the present 
action, to which he is oihervfise justly entitled,*' What 
an admirable commentary on such chicane is furnished 
by a sentence in ** Tucker's Light of Nature :" — ** The 
greatest mistakes spring from an apprehension ^^ ^\2w 
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intrinsic value in rules, whereas no rules are good in 
themselves. So it behoves us to study the uses of our 
several rules where they can be discerned." 

How long are laws to be endured which set alike at 
defiance ancient experience and modern refinement, 
and which derive their existence precisely from that 
period in history when the human species in Europe 
was most degraded and oppressed? How long are the 
laws, unlike Gideon's fleece, to remain dry and barren, 
while the dews of heaven are refreshing all around 
them ? The Prussians do not appeal to the tim e of 
Albert the Bear for their law, nor the French to the 
time of Louis the Fat, or Charles, the Protestant 
exterminator. But in contrast, in the year 1842, in a 
case of two receipts for 10,500/. in the capital of a 
joint-stock company, the Attorney- General cited not 
only the reports of Elizabeth's time, but those of the 
books in the 27 Henry VIIL, and the 4 Edward IV. 
All this parade of black letter and mockery of learning 
was outdone in Dr. Hampden's affair. After this 
memorable exhibition of legal lumber we ought no 
longer to console ourselves with fancied superiorities, 
to declaim on the darkness of the dark ages, the vain 
pursuits of the alchemists, or the pedantic trivialities of 
the schoolmen. 

Some examples of the costs to suitors^ from the 
display of these Gothic profundities, might fitly con- 
clude this section, did space permit. Difficult as 
English justice may be to reach, and dubious and poor 
in quality when obtained, it is exorbitant in price. Of 
payments to counsel and attorneys, most people have 
had asmarting experience, and we pass them over, but 
shall subjoin for rumination the following item, from 
the Annual Finance Accounts for the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1848: — 

Expense of Courts of Justice ... . 1,046,593/. 15«. 2d, 
This IB only the charge for judicial administration, 
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and does not include the enormous fees levied in courts 
of justice, and the costs of barristers, attorneys, proc- 
tors, conveyancers, and parliamentary agents. The 
Church Establishment is very expensive to the people, 
so is pauperism, so is landlordism ; but all these are 
comparatively trivial to the sums annually expended in 
law. Take only one branch of it for example. The 
amount of costs taxed in equity alone was, last year, 
615,000/., and the expense to the public in taxation, 
13,500/.* But two-thirds as much more must be 
added for the bills of solicitors paid without taxing by 
their clients, and thus a million of money was spent in 
that department of the law. It would be a curious 
fact to ascertain how much has been squandered in 
parliamentary law, in carrying through the two houses, 
railway bills. Twelve millions, or one-fortieth part of 
the entire expenditure of converting the common roads 
of the kingdom into lines, is one estimate that has been 
given. It is certain that railway enterprise has opened 
a mine of wealth to the profession, hardly less pro- 
ductive than the discovery of South America did to the 
Spaniards. It is the enormous price, or rather tax, 
paid by the community for a very questionable appli- 
cation by parliament of the Laissez faire system in 
public improvements, and the culpable tolerance, by 
the intervention of an inapt and clumsy apparatus of 
law-making, of a shameless course of professional spoli- 
ation. 

II.— ABUSES OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

The law of England no longer wears the hateful 
aspect of being the most severe of any modern system 
of jurisprudence, with the exception of its not inflicting 
torture. Except, however, by the greater abstinence 
in the infliction of capital punishment, little has been 
done to rationalise the criminal law. Its greatest defect 
is the absence of a written code, in which it offers a 

* Lord Brougham, House of Lotds, KLv) VL A^^« 
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Startling contrast to the benefits enjoyed by every other 
European community. Instead of an authorized guide, 
briefly and intelligibly explaining to the people the 
nature of criminal actions and their punishments, and 
setting forth distinctly the steps requisite for the attain- 
ment of justice, the criminal law, and the rules for its 
administration, consist of a huge farrago of legislati?e 
acts, traditionary maxims, usages, and uncouth forms 
of process. The statutes which compose what is 
termed the written portion of the law — though it is, in 
fact, all written in voluminous piles of text and com- 
mentary — are wholly unavailable for popular use. Hence 
the judges of the land are often at fault, and are not 
merely unable to interpret the law to the people, but to 
say whether it is law at all, or not. For instance, by & 
statute of Philip and Mary, no person is allowed to 
sell goods in a town, except in a fair. A statute of 
Henry VII. enacts that no cattle shall be killed in a 
walled town, nor in Cambridge^ Another statute 
enacts, under severe penalties, *' that no shoemaker 
shall be a tanner, nor a tanner a shoemaker." There 
are a great many statutes imposing the penalties of 
prcemunire — and what that is is not very intelligible — 
for acts tending to the growth of Popery, concerning 
the observance of the Lord's day, and the election and 
consecration of bishops; concerning the practice and 
dealings of barristers, physicians, and attorneys ; and 
concerning the art of surgery and barberie, or what is 
pithily termed the ** feat or craft of shaving.'* Whether 
these statutes are in force nobody can tell, but they are 
in the statute-book, and, were any one to prosecute 
under them, the judges, who are sworn to administer 
the law, would be bound to take notice of them. 

There are masses of statutes, of comparatively recent 

enactment, of which it would be difficult to say whether 

they are entirely in force, or what portions of them have 

expired or been repealed. Of this description is a group 

of acta passed in the revgu^ o^ O^ot^elll. and IV, for 
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the restraint and punishment of political offences. 
Some of these acts are directed against corresponding 
societies, and against societies having for their object 
the subdivision of the land and funded property of the 
kingdom ; others are directed against the administration 
of unlawful oaths, the seduction of the military or naval 
forces, against training to arms and military exercises, 
against seditious meetings and assemblies, and persons 
holding debates in unlicensed places ; against the pub- 
lication of newspapers without security, or the sale of 
them in the streets without the imprint, or the lending 
them for hire. Under some of these, cases have been 
brought before the judges, as that of the King v. Marks ^ 
in which they were in the greatest perplexity to decide 
•whether the statutes embraced them or not ; white in 
another case — that of the Dorchester labourers, who 
had been unconscious of offence in what they did, in 
taking the oath of a trade union — the judge trying them, 
who was remarkable for legal subtilty, was only enabled 
to obtain their conviction by a strained and, as some 
thought, doubtful construction in unity of two or three 
obscure and equivocal enactments. It is intolerable 
that men, poor and illiterate men too, should have to 
live and move among such hidden pitfalls. An attempt 
was made in the session of 1 846 to obtain the repeal^ or 
a more intelligible consolidation of these political man- 
traps ; but all the concession granted was an act limit- 
ing their enforcement to the law officers of the Crown I 
The mass of maudlin or inconsistent acts that has 
become part of the written law of the country in respect 
of cruelty to animals is astonishing. The use of dog- 
caits is prohibited within the limits of the metropolis, 
lest the feet of the animals should be blistered, though 
no such legislative sympathies have been evinced 
towards dogs similarly used in other parts of the king- 
dom. To maim or maliciously wound cattle (asses and 
pigs included) subjects to transportation for fifteen years; 
or cruelly ill-treating them, or any domestic asLVXsv^l^^Sk 
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a dog, or a cat, subjects to a penalty. Cattle impounded 
must be fed ; penalty 5s. per day for neglect. Old or 
diseased horses, sold to the slaughter-houses, in tender- 
ness to them are not allowed to be re-sold for labour ; 
they are required by statute to be killed within three 
days, and in the interim they must be fed, and not suf- 
fered to starve, under penalty of 408. It is not the 
spirit of the legislation which is reprehensible — humanity 
to the brute creation is laudable — but its inconsistencies. 
Why all this tenderness that irrationals shall not be ill- 
treated or hungered, and so much neglect of numerous 
members of the human family— of juveniles, for instance, 
in their uncared-for state of idleness, non-education, 
prostitution^ or crime — or the needlewomen of the me- 
tropolis^ the overworked menials of domestic life, and* 
pauper infants, farmed out at starvation or disease-en- 
gendering allowances, with other masses of the unheeded 
victims of redundant wealth and population ? 

There are hardships and barbarisms in the administra- 
tion of criminal law, as well as in its letter and general 
type — in the onus imposed on the private prosecution of 
public oflTences — in the retention of a double or treble 
ordeal before the committing magistrate, a grand and 
petty jury — and in the forms of procedure. For exam- 
ple, is a private person who brings a thief or swindler 
before a justice efficiently assisted in any shape ? Where 
he might reasonably expect a coadjutor in so laudable 
a purpose he meets an opponent. Almost the first 
thing he hears is the magistrate taking the part of the 
accused, and cautioning him against saying anything 
that may criminate himself, or that may be used against 
him on his trial, just as if the end sought was the escape 
or impunity of the accused, not his appropriate punish- 
ment. There may be need of this magisterial protec- 
tion, when from obvious defect of education, natural 
understanding, or presence of mind, even an innocent 
person may be in danger of wrongfully committing 
himself; but tbe iiKvat\9i\Ae ^^^^Xvc^Xv^w of the rule 
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seems inadmissible, and the accused ought to be more 
generally left to his own discretion in his replication. 
The next stage in the proceeding, however, is unques- 
tionably indefensible, namely, in the retention of the 
old custom of asking a prisoner how he will be tried, 
A proper question, no doubt, in times past, when there 
were, perhaps, half a dozen different modes of trial, and 
the culprit had his choice to be tried by the ordeal of 
fire or water, by wager of battle, or his corsned — when 
criminality was tested by the greater or less width of the 
throat ; but the interrogatory is now an irrelevant moc- 
kery. A person has no option about his mode of trial, 
and is either summarily convicted, or sent before a jury. 

In an after stage the form is not less preposterous. The 
prisoner being asked,** guilty" or** not guilty;*' not guilty 
fs, of course, the usual rejoinder. How could a person be 
expected to answer otherwise, especially as he has been 
cautioned from the first by his *' guide, philosopher, and 
friend," the attorney-justice, to be careful not to utter 
anything to his own detriment ? 

The mischievous absurdities of special pleading in 
civil cases, briefly commented upon already, become 
more flagrant in criminal administration, since in the 
former only the interests of property are involved; 
while in the latter the security of life or person may be 
compromised. How a community reputed to be en- 
lightened can, with bovine docility, have tolerated to the 
present the confused and oppressive mass of mediseval 
conundrums, quirks, crotchets, quibbles, and forms 
that pass under this designation, and are twisted and 
dovetailed by the crafty, for the benefit of the rich and 
powerful, it is difficult to conceive. The anomalous 
and absurd system of special pleading answers no one 
purpose of substantial justice ; but only tends to enfold 
in its meshes more inextricably the small and unpro- 
tected fry of delinquents, affording additional facilities 
to the great ones to escape. The task of drawing an in- 
dictment with any tolerable certainty as to the judicial 
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result is next to impossible ; in cases of perjury or con- 
spiracy it is so difficult that, however manifest the guilt 
of the accused may be, his acquittal is almost assured. 
The intolerable length of the instrument is one princi- 
pal cause of this precariousness, as also of the expense 
of criminal process. One indictment has been men- 
tioned by Mr. Phillimore, that extended to 1,000 folio 
pages, and measured 20 feet in length. Obtuse, indeed, 
must have been the offender who could not find a loop- 
hole through such a spread of parchment. Long indict- 
ments are like long speeches — ^their endless repetitions, 
seesaws, aforesaids, convolutions, and contradictions 
afford so many escapes, and weaken, in lieu of rein- 
forcing or truly stating the argument. 

Commerce, international relations, medicine, and 
natural philosophy have reaped the benefits of scientific 
progress; but law is a stereotyped crudity, appa- 
rently not within the domain of experience and improve- 
ment. The rules of composition, which govern the 
interchange of ideas in other branches of knowledge, are 
excluded ; and in statute-making, indicting, pleading, 
and other judicial process, the knowledge of the four- 
teenth, in place of the nineteenth century continues to 
be pertinaciously exemplified. It is thus made a subtle 
craft in lieu of a popular science, which, as being more 
than any other one of universal concernment, ought to 
be of ready access, and generally intelligible. Is there 
any magic in the words trover, ejectment, case, trespass, 
that common men might not be able to understand 
them ? or that the insertion or admission of them or 
other terms equally insignificant should be ruinous to 
hundreds, to whom they convey no intelligible idea, 
and on whom they confer no sort of benefit ? It was 
this empty trifling — for legal rights and remedies, mere 
abracadabra phrases having been substituted — that 
drew down the ire of Bolingbroke and the sarcasms of 
Swift, and which bears out the sayings of two men, 
thoroughly conversant with its aims and moral ten- 
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denci^s. Lord Loughborough could not have uttered 
a more bitter censure on jurisprudence than when he 
said **No cause was desperate ;" or Lord Abinger, when 
he affirmed at the bar, and, subsequently, on the bench, 
that " he had never known one case exclusively decided 
on its merits." 

A few practical examples of criminal decisions will, 
probably, better illustrate the working of the system 
than general strictures. We' shall not go so far back as 
the reported absurdities of the reigns of George II L 
and IV., but cite more recent instances in which the 
idle disputations of the schoolmen appear useful and 
judicious compared with the ridiculous doubts, clumsy 
refinements, and solemn trifling of the English courts. 

The first is a case of murder, the Queen v. O'Brien. 
One count of the indictment charged the murder to 
have been perpetrated by means of a blow with a stick ; 
another count by means of a blow with a stone. No 
doubt arose as to the murder or murderer. But in the 
year 1844, before all the English judges, except two, it 
was gravely argued that the murderer should escape 
with total impunity, because the jury could not make 
up their mind^ whether the death was owing to a blow 
from the stick, or a blow from the stone I It might be 
from both, but suppose murder had ensued from either, 
that, it might be assumed, was enough for a conclusive 
decision. The judges held the conviction good, but 
that there should have arisen any doubt or argument 
about it is extraordinary. It was like the puerile trifling 
in the case of the Queen v. OompertZf to which the 
Court of Queen's Bench listened for two or three whole 
days, and which, though legitimate as the law stands, 
it would hardly be possible to match in the judicial re- 
cords of any other civilized society. The point upon 
which the judges were substantially called upon to de- 
cide was, whether to pour boiling water into a man*s ear 
when he is asleep is an injury to him ! The man, for a 
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time, lost sight and hearing ; but the doubt was whether 
the boiling water was destructive. It will hardly be 
needful to add, that the judges decided in the affirm- 
ative. 

It is not many years since (May 27, 1837) this ludic- 
rous scene was enacted in the supreme court of criminal 
law in the kingdom : — ^Three burglars appeared before 
the Court of King*s Bench on a writ of error, claiming 
their discharge, on the ground that they had been sen- 
tenced to be transported by an inferior court, when 
they ou<;ht to have been sentenced to be hung. The 
Court allowed the validity of the plea, and the prisoners 
were set free. This might be law, but it could hardly 
be a rational criminal administration. Ought offenders, 
who, on their own confession ought to have suffered 
death, to be allowed to escape all punishment, merely 
from a mistake of sessional jurisdiction ? 

A case of sheep- stealing, hardly less anomalous, came 
before Mr. Baron Alderson, at the Maidstone Spring 
Assizes, 1845. The indictment was in the common 
form, and only described the animal as a '' sheep." It 
appeared on the trial that it was doubtful whether it 
was a lamb or a sheep, it being between nine and 
twelve months old. On this point there was evidence 
both ways, and the counsel for the prisoner addressed 
the jury on that point alone. There was no question 
of the fact of the prisoner having stolen it, but the hope 
was indulged, that by the nice distinction the learned 
advocate drew between lamb and mutton, the prisoner 
might be rescued. However, the indictment was^ after 
much doubt, sustained. 

At the August sessions, 1842, of the Central Criminal 
Court, a prisoner was tried before Mr. Baron Rolfe for 
the murder of her child. In the first count of the in- 
indictment, the child was described as Harriet Stroud; 
in the second count it was described as " a female in- 
fant of tender age, whose name is to the jurors un« 
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known." The case was considered at a meeting of the 
judges, and they held the conviction wrong, because 
the name of the murdered child was not properly stated. 

Certainly, if a foreigner, after reading Blackstone, 
was informed that the judges of England met together 
on certain occasions to discuss questions so difficult as 
to be reserved for their united wisdom, he would form 
to himself a notion of all that was most wise, venerable, 
and imposing. At such a gathering of sages, he would 
naturally think, must be congregated all that practical 
wisdom, the fruit of grey experience and exact theory, 
the result of long and intimate acquaintance with the 
treasured wisdom of ages that could bear upon the 
conflicting and shifting phenomena of life. At such a 
meet, all the great doctrines upon which the fabric of 
society, whatever be its form, must ultimately rest, 
must needs be sifted, examined, and illustrated. But 
great would be the disappointment of the stranger when 
he learnt that the time of so august an appeal had been 
wasted on discussions whether a man was injured by 
having his ear filled with boiling water when he was 
asleep — whether a man ought to be acquitted because 
an animal between nine and twelve months old was 
called a sheep, and might be a lamb ; whether another 
ought to escape because he used a stick or a atone to 
destroy his victim ; whether a gang of burglars ought to 
escape, from an error of jurisdiction ; or a murderess, 
because the name of the person she was proved to have 
murdered was inaccurately stated ? 

If Swift had reported the decisions of the island of 
Laputa, could anything more preposterous have sug- 
gested itself to his sarcastic fancy ? Could the darkest 
Ignorance be more mischievous to society than such 
baneful subtilties? It is necessary, however, to guard 
against the possibility of being misunderstood. It is 
the law, not the judges, that is chiefly in fault, except 
so far as they may, from supineness or authority, be 
instrumental in the perpetuation of so barbarous a 
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jurisprudence. Papinian or Montesquieu, or Male- 
sherbes, must, under like judicial obligations, have 
arrived at similar decisions. It is the system — founded 
on the legal knowledge of four centuries past, when 
the common law of which the judges are the deposito- 
ries is supposed to have been framed — that is chiefly 
reprehensible. 



III.— ECCLESIA.SnCAL COURTS. 

These courts have long been the open scandal and 
disgrace of judicature. Further inquiry into them has 
become useless, because the subject has been exhausted. 
No fewer than three commissions have held inquests 
over them ; the first in the reign of George IV., and 
which comprised among its members the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Tenterden, the Bishop of London, 
and Dr. Lushington. They all reported, and all con- 
demned, the abuses and utter unfitness of their judicial 
administration. In 1843 and 1844, bills were intro- 
duced, founded on the revelations of the commissions; 
but after progressing through certain stages they were 
finally cushioned by combinations of vested interests 
or traditional veneration for revolting absurdities. A 
plainer case for reform was never brought forward, and 
the failure of the attempts made to amend afford addi- 
tional proof of the inadequacy or unwillingness of the 
House of Commons, as now constituted, to grapple 
with the glaring and admitted deformities of our insti- 
tutions. 

The ecclesiastical courts comprise in their institu- 
tion, and in the objects of their jurisdiction, nearly 
every disorder and anomaly that can possibly exist in 
judicial tribunals. First, the judges are all but irre- 
sponsible ; they are not removeable for misconduct, like 
the other judges, on the petition of either house of par- 
liament, but only at the pleasure of the bishop of the 
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diocese. Add to which, monopoly, that bane of the 
common good, rages more triumphantly in the spiritual 
courts than in the infamous Palace Court. Both bench 
and bar are close monopolies ; proctors and doctors, 
with all the inferior instrumentality, are monopolies, 
and no merit, however exalted, if not within the pale, 
can compete with them in their gainful practices. Of 
course, official services and justice itself', under these 
circumstances, are not easily reached, and, if obtained, 
are likely to be neither of good quality nor low in price. 
The recent proceedings in the monster case of Geils v. 
Geils, can have led in the public mind no doubt either 
as to the nature of the law, or the relations subsisting 
among its administrators within the precincts of Doc- 
tors* Commons. In that revolting exhibition, one advo- 
cate, a leading doctor in the court, distinctly charged 
the judge (Sir Herbert Jenner Fust) with partiality, in 
favour of his son, another advocate in the same court, 
and in the same case, and adduced evidence of the 
secure reliance placed upon that partiality of the 
judge- father by the advocate-son !♦ 

The number of courts is very great ; there are 400 
in England and Wales, exclusive of the ecclesiastical 
courts of London. As appeals are allowed from the 
lower to the higher tribunals, costs accumulate, and 
litigation is protracted. The chief offices are sinecures, 
and the emoluments from fees enormous. The total 
amount received by the local registrars in one year was 
106,000/., of which sum the deputy-registrars received 
63,000/. In Canterbury the registrar received 7508/. 
a-year; in Chester, holding a sinecure office, he re- 
ceived 7600/. ; and in York, 2636/. These officers, and 
their friends the country attorneys, have been, in their 
active agitation, the great obstacle to reform. What 
they appear chiefly to have apprehended has been a 
loss of business, by the adoption of a centralized justice 
and depository for wills in the metropolis, in place of the 
.* Mr. BoQverie, House of Commons, May^ 30^ IE4^« 
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existing local and irresponsible distribution of both 
throughout the country. At present the custody of 
wills and documents is notoriously unsafe ; instances 
having occurred of forged wills being substituted for the 
originals, and of baptismal certificates having been put 
surreptitiously on the file in place of the true tran- 
scripts.* There is the further disadvantage of the local 
jurisdiction, that if property be left in two provinces, 
double probate is required, by which the expense is 
double. Leaving, however, the question of jurisdiction, 
let us go on to other matters. 

Having glanced at the constitution of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and the character of the law, its administra- 
tors and advocates within them, let us consider the ob- 
jects over which they exercise jurisdiction. It seems 
quite indefensible that courts so inefficient and inapt for 
their purpose — so entirely removed from public supervi- 
sion — so entirely destitute of public respect and confi- 
dence, should have sole jurisdiction over matters of 
such vital importance to individuals as marriage and its 
dissolution, legitimacy and bastardy, the validity and 
constructions of wills as regards jper^na/ property ; the 
validity of testamentary dispositions of real property 
being vested in the ordinary courts of the kingdom — a 
separation of judicature which is constantly occasioning 
the most serious and often disastrous results to persons 
who happen to have both real and personal estates left 
them by the testator. Another jurisdiction vested in the 
spiritual courts is that of disputed church-rates. As 
the bishops are the overseers of their administration, 
their decisions cannot inspire much confidence in Dis- 
senters in case of resistance to church-rates. It has 
been recommended by the commissioners, that this 
jurisdiction should be withdrawn from the courts, as 
also defamation causes. These last are often ruinous 
to poor persons, who have indulged in the not unfre- 
quent licence of accusing parties of incontinence ; of 
* Mr, W. P. Wood, House of CommoDS, May 30, 1848. 
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which the consequences have been, that they are drag- 
ged into a spiritual court for scandal, and saddled 
with costs to the amount of 30/. or 40/. which they are 
unable to pay, and have only the alternative of a long 
imprisonment. The more summary justice of the duck- 
ing-stool might probably be more eligible. 

The most important branches of jurisdiction are those 
first mentioned, namely, over marriages and wills, both 
founded on an obsolete state of society. Jurisdiction 
over marriage was given to the ecclesiastical courts, 
because marriage was formerly held to be a sacrament, 
and governed by the canon law. But marriage is no 
longer regarded as a sacrament; its validity or inva- 
lidity rests on the statute-law and decided cases.* 
Again, as to testamentary cases, these came under 
jurisdiction when bishops claimed the right to apply 
the property of intestate persons to pious uses, and that 
even without paying their debts. Why should insti- 
tutions be persisted in after their end and purpose have 
manifestly ceased, and after repeated inquiries have 
established their unfitness to the age ? The powers of 
the ecclesiastical courts, like the government of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, are a remnant of 
the universal church. But the times have changed ; 
churchmen are at a discount, and they are rarely 
deemed fit to take part in secular affairs, either with 
credit to themselves or benefit to the community. 
Even the discharge of the humbler duties of justice of 
the peace is seldom illustrated by them, and is fre- 
quently found too much for their knowledge of the 
world and common-sense capabilities. 

Reform, however, has been promised ; Sir Charles 
Grey, to stave ofi* Mr. Bouverie's motion, pledged him- 
self to introduce a bill in the present session. Nous 
verrons. It is not the only government bill, nor the 
only government undertaking for anno Domini 1849. 

* Dr. NichoU, House of Commons, Feb. 9, 1843. 
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IV.— PARLIAMENTARY STATUTE-MAKING. 

The slow progress of law refonn may be ascribed to 
popular apathy^ or inadequate appreciation of legal 
abuses ; to the obstructive cavils of lawyers, naturally 
wedded to a routine in which they have been educated, 
and which has been profitable to them in proportion to 
its imperfections ; and lastly, to the inaptitude of par- 
liamentary legislation. Although the converse of the 
end of its institution, as the guardians of the public 
purse, the House of Commons has often proved more 
efficient for laying on taxes than for making or reform- 
ing the statutes. For this important part of its voca- 
tion, it has evinced hardly any adaptation, either by a 
suitable division of labour, or defined responsibility. 
Chance, not systematic arrangements, have governed 
its proceedings, which have been carried on hap-hazard 
and in the dark, without rule, guide, or concert. 

The bills, or rough drafts, of laws propounded to 
parliament have a two-fold origin. They come from 
public boards or departments, or they emanate from 
private individuals. But the boards act without con- 
cert or communication ; each proceeds upon principles 
of its own, if any principle it have ; each taking its own 
view, and using its own peculiar phraseology, on the 
subject-matter on which another board may be similarly 
occupied. As to individual or amateur lawmakers, 
they work under like, or greater disadvantages, either 
from ignorance of what has been done by their prede- 
cessors, or from negligence or incompetence for the task 
they have undertaken. By both some of the most 
obvious and common-place rules in the making of a 
statute are constantly overlooked or disregarded. — 
1. That a new statute should never be made without a 
careful regard to former statutes on the same matter or 
subject. 2. That one part of a statute should ever 
have regard to all its oV\vei ^^tV&. 3. lliat alterations 
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made in passing a bill should carefully be made, having 
regard to the parts that are left unchanged. It will be 
amusing, if not instructive, to notice a few recent in- 
stances of the neglect or violation of these very plain 
requirements in the making of a statute. 

In 1842 was passed the 6 Vict. c. 29, which very 
properly swept away all former provisions giving double 
or treble costs as in every way absurd, and what, in 
actual practice, was never done. One might have ex- 
pected the memory of the lawgivers to last at least a 
couple of years, but no such thing. In 1845 were 
passed no less than three acts, all giving double and 
treble costs, and all government acts too ; and yet all 
the government well-paid law-advisers, attorney and 
solicitor general, solicitor of the treasury, and what-not, 
apparently oblivious of the prior enactment of 1842. 
In ] 843, an act threw open the court of the Lord Mayor 
of London to all practitioners ; but this was doubtless 
done in utter ignorance of the known custom, by which 
attorneys of that court purchase their exclusive right of 
practice, at sums varying from 3000Z. to 9000/, and the 
whole value of which the Court of Queen's Bench found 
to be entirely destroyed by this uncompensated spoli- 
ation. 

These form not the most flagrant examples of legis- 
lative mischief and blundering. Conflicting acts of 
parliament might be cited not merely of different years^ 
but of the same year, or even in the same act of par- 
liament, or the same clause of an act of parliament, 
as was the case in the Bankruptcy Court Act of the 
year 1831, in which the same individual was called by 
two different names in the same section (s. 52). Such 
glaring frailties of the legislature bear the aspect, as 
Lord Brougham has remarked, *< not of a doting per- 
son who forgets in old age recent events, not recollecting 
one day or one hour what he had said the day or the 
hour before, but of one who being in the very last stage 
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of mental imbecility forgets at the close of his sentence 
what he had said at its commencement."* 

Private acts are a still more botched and jumbled 
article of manufacture than the public acts. The con- 
fusion of principle, the gross errors at every step, and 
the mischiefs of a worse kind perpetrated in this great 
division of miscalled legislation are incredible. The 
importance of this branch of parliamentary work, how-, 
ever, is exceedingly great and of enormous extent. In 
1836, no less than 191 private acts were passed, filling 
about 9000 folios. In twelve years 278 were passed 
for forty-five towns, or one every two years on an aver- 
age for each. Dublin obtained ten, Southampton twelve, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow twenty each, Liverpool twenty- 
three, or two a year. The parish of Marylebone, since 
1795, has had acts made for it filling 480 folios, or half as 
much again as the Civil Code of Napoleon. The nature 
of the provisions in these acts is yet more important than 
their bulk or number ; dealing with private interests, and 
unquestionable legal rights. The reasons for passing them 
are to effect public improvements, to annul contracts or 
settlements, dissolve marriages, or to compel individuals 
to part with their estates for roads, railways, or other 
general conveniences. In framing them peculiar care is 
requisite to avoid oppression and abuse, yet error floa- 
rishes and abuse triumphs here more than in public acts. 
1. There is not even that frail responsibility which the 
government departments offer for public statutes. 2. 
The whole process is carried on in the dark, and none 
of the correctives admitted, which, through the press 
and the debates of parliament, prevent many faults in 
public acts. 3. Fraud and jobbing of every kind 
prevail in the private bill manufactory. All is done by 

* House of Lords, May 12, 1848. His Lordship's speech 
has been published by Ridgway, and is another and effective peal, 
we hope not the last, sonnded by the great law-expositor of the 
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compromise among a few parties, and the public is dis- 
regarded, the weaker individuals and their rights and in- 
terests set at naught. 

The grievances arising from the manner of passing 
public and private statutes are enormous. Their errors 
and frauds are never discovered until the remediless 
mischief has occurred, and the courts are called to 
construe, as Lord Brougham says, *' unconstruable 
clauses and reconcile self-repugnant provisions," and 
the parties to suffer the hardships of oppression, delay, 
and expense. Amidst the legal chaos in which the 
judges are fixed and required to administer the law, 
their position is almost as deplorable and embarrassing 
as that of the community. At present the reports of 
cases in the courts fill 500 volumes ; the statutes nearly 
forty, or between thirty- and forty thousand quarto 
pages ; while Napoleon's whole codes, five in number, 
occupy 750 duodecimo pages. Well might he boast, 
with English jurisprudence in contrast, that he should 
descend to future times with his code in his hand ! 
Every year parliament adds two great quarto volumes 
more to the statutes, and these quartos consist of laws 
so crudely and hastily compiled^ that twenty or thirty 
decisions become necessary on every act before its 
meaning is settled. Thus the two quartos give birth 
to some dozens more, creating an addition of letter- 
press in one year exceeding that of all the acts from 
King John to the Georges. Were this principle of 
multiplication allowed to continue there would be no 
end, if attempted, of codification : for what would be 
gained by an effective effort of legislative compression 
would be more than countervailed by the increasing 
bulk and complexity of judicial constructions. The 
first cardinal defect, therefore, to be grappled with, is 
raw and precipitate legislation in a barbarous formula. 
Mend the language — the vehicle of law, then codiBca- 
tion may begin. But till this has been done, the 
danger is of being lost in a wider desolation, of aug- 
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men ting the perplexity of the statutes with the subtil- 
ties, vagueness, and contradictions of forensic interpre- 
tations. 

Whichever may be the first step taken it must be seri- 
ously and not illusively or impotently attempted. Law 
reform, both legislative and judicial, has become the 
urgent need of the empire. But, strange to say, the 
very magnitude of the evil has been made a pretext for 
defeating or discouraging improvement. *^ We should 
be very glad," remark the legal despondents of the 
Times, " if any practicable remedy could be discovered 
for those interminable volumes of law ; we would gladly 
pay any price if any man, or body of men, by codifica- 
tion, classification, or digest, would digest the criminal 
matter from our numerous tomes of Statutes at Large, 
and from the more numerous volumes of text-books, 
and common-law and niH prius reports ; but it is stm- 
ply impossible. No parliament is equal to the task of 
taking up and fastening off the countless threads of our 
present criminal jurisprudence — its maxims, its tradi- 
tions, its principles, its forms, and substituting for them 
the code which shall have been thus devised^ or any 
other code whatsoever." 

Now, all this is dolorous and disheartening in the ex- 
treme ; but what is here described as ** simply impossi- 
ble " has been already partly done. Many portions of 
civil, criminal, and revenue laws have been consolidated 
and explained ; not reduced to the best possible shape, 
either in respect of language or intelligibility, but a great 
improvement has been wrought in their pre-existing 
state of confusion and ramification. In this way have 
the numerous laws relative to forgery been dealt with, 
and those pertaining to the coin, to malicious mischief, 
theft, and personal offences. All these have been con- 
solidated into some half-dozen statutes, though pre- 
viously scattered through hundreds or thousands. Far 
greater difficulties than are presented by law embar- 
rassments have been surmounted within the last quarter 
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of a century. Some twenty years since great perplex- 
ities and inconvenience resulted from diversities in the 
weights and measures of the kingdom — there was no 
uniform standard anywhere. People could not under- 
stand each other in their daily transactions of business, 
and their misunderstandings were a fertile source of 
fraud and strife. But an act of parliament remedied all 
this mischief and confusion. The currency was in a like 
state of disorder ; there was no measure of exchange, or 
determinate issuers of the money of the realm ; no secure 
representative of value. What a barbarous waste till 
recently was the tariff and custom laws ! Legislation 
has successfully encountered all this mass of evils, and 
the Statutes and Term Reports certainly do not present 
a more formidable array of obstacles. They are only a 
paper-and-print perplexity, and though vast in volume, 
and complex in materials, they are not beyond the 
power of simplification, digest, and arrangement. 



v.— FEES OF COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

The exacting of fees in courts of law forms a most 
reprehensible obstruction to justice. From small be- 
ginnings, the practice of taxing suitors has become 
universal in all the courts of the kingdom. No step 
can be taken in any judicial proceeding without the 
payment of fees ; no suitor can resort to any court of 
law or equity, to any criminal court, court of quarter 
session, police court, or magistrate, without encoun- 
tering this species of taxation. It is, however, wholly 
indefensible, and opposed to every principle of justice. 
It is monstrous that a man who has the misfortune to 
be involved in litigation in the superior courts, which, 
from their cumbrous and intricate forms are sufficiently 
costly, should be taxed enormously in addition for the 
expense of that administration of justice which is for 
the general benefit of the community. The settlecaeixt 
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of wrongs constitutes the most essential business of the 
state, and the state ought to defray the expense of it. 

It is not only the general principle which is objec- 
tionable, but the oppressive amount of judicial exaction, 
the vast number of persons who share in its proceeds, 
and the irresponsible character of their imposts. Not- 
withstanding the attempts made to get rid of the sys- 
tem of payment by fees, there are from 300 to 400 
persons in the courts who derive their official emolu- 
ments from this source. In the Court of Chancery 
only, the number of fee-collectors is 100, who collect 
fees to the amount of 153,554/. annually. There is 
no check upon them, but an oath and their own honour. 
In the common-law courts matters are still worse; 
there, too, the fee-takers are 100 in number; they 
collect yearly 150,000/. without any check at all, not 
even that of an oath. They take all the fees that are 
brought to them, and return what they please;* but it 
is certain that 300,000/. a-year is levied upon the 
public in this shape. 

The fee system has been the giant obstacle to the 
progress of law reform ; for ere useless offices, or worse 
than useless offices — offices that impeded justice — 
could be got rid of, the holder of theim had to be com- 
pensated by equivalent annuities for life or longer term, 
paid out of the suitors' fee fund. Thus, when the 
monstrous sinecures of patentee of bankrupts and 
clerk of the hanaper, held by the Rev. Thomas Thurlow, 
and yielding 11,000/. a-year, were abolished, the reve- 
rend pluralist was compensated during his natural life 
by an equal life annuity, payable out of bankrupt estates. 
Lord Ellen borough is in the receipt of 7700/. pension, 
as late chief clerk in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
a sinecure given to him by his father, the late chief 
justice ; he is also custos brevium in the same court, 
jointly with Lord Kenyon, sharing with the noble lord 
2338/. 195. %d. per annum. There is also a Hon. 
* Mr. Watson, Hou&e of Commoiis, May 1, 1846. 
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Thomas Kenyon besides, as late filacer of the court, 
who receives a pension of 5946/. a- year; another, as 
late clerk of the papers, nets 1551/. per annum. Tiie 
Courts of Exchequer and Common Pleas offer examples 
of corresponding inordinate compensations granted on 
the abolition of offices with only nominal or no duties 
attached to them. But the most felicitous illustration 
of a bad system is afforded by the recent abolition of 
the Six Clerks' offices. 

These offices were old, but useless; in fact, they 
were a nuisance, the chief duties of those filling them 
consisting in exacting fees from suitors. The six clerks, 
who had nothing to do, had sworn clerks to help them, 
but who merely enjoyed a monopoly of the business in 
Chancery, by which some of them cleared from 5000/. 
to 6000/. a-year. Mr. Pemberton Leigh stated, in 
1840, that the duties of these clerks consisted merely 
in signing their names on the record, and in receiving 
and transmitting to the solicitors all notices given in the 
course of a suit. A solicitor, who was examined before 
Lord Eldon's Commission in 1824, stated that the 
sworn clerks only increased the expense of suits, without 
rendering any assistance to solicitors; and he added, 
alluding to one of the clerks, ** Mr. S. was a good 
clerk, even when he was a lunatic J* The office of this 
lunatic clerk was sold for him, and the market price, 
120,000/. 

Upon the abolition of the Six Clerks' Offices, in 1843, 
and the creation of others instead, enormous compen- 
sations were awarded to the holders of them. Four of 
the clerks only are now enjoying among them, as com- 
pensation, about 30,000/. a-year. One gentleman re- 
ceives, as compensation for the deprival of his office — 
an office in which neither '* skill, education^ nor labour 
were requisite," — no less than 5434/. a-year, and he 
was beside appointed a taxing-master, for which he 
receives 2000/. a-year ; so that for sitting five hours 
a-day in Chancery Lane, he receives annually 7434/., 
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and may retire when he likes from this small duty on 
his compensation of 5434/. per annum. 

The usual course in granting compensation is to take 
the average income often years. But in this ''job of 
jobs," as Mr. Hume characterised it, three years only 
were taken! And why? The fact is, that shortly 
before the passing of the Six Clerks' Act, the equity 
side of the Court of Exchequer had been abolished, 
and the whole of its business transferred to the Court 
of Chancery. Consequently these equity clerks had 
their compensations calculated on the three years, 
which would show the greatest amount of business 
done ; whereas, had the usual term of ten years been 
taken, their average gains would have appeared less.* 
Another startling feature of this extraordinary settle- 
ment deserves notice. It might have been thought 
that granting such ample allowances during the natural 
Hvesof the compensationists would have been sufficient. 
But it was not ; they are to receive them seven years 
longer: yes, the annuities are posthumous, and payable 
for seven years after death. The abolished offices were 
saleable ; they might be sold by the holders, or after 
death by their executors; hence it was held that the 
interest subsisted for one life, or seven years, after their 
decease, and it ought to be paid for. Thus was the 
monstrous abuse of selling offices in courts of justice 
made the pretext for another abuse, in awarding the 
rate of compensation on its abatement. 

We subjoin the aggregate receipts, both from salaries 
and compensations, of some of these fortunate gentle- 
men during the first three years of their probation, un- 
der the pinching of equity reform. It has been one of 
the richest and most successful jobs that we can call to 
remembrance : — 



* For a more complete and detailed account of this singnltr 
transaction, see the *' Black Book ofjEngland," published by Mr. 
C. Mitchell, of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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Salaries received by the Taxing-masters of the 
Court of Chancery during three gears ; and the 
Amount of Compensations they received during 
the same period^ as late Sworn-clerks. 

£ 

Henry Ramsay BaineB, for salary and compensation . 23,511 

Robert B. FoUett, for salary . . . 6,527 

George Gatty, for salary • . . 6,527 

For compensation . . .17,078 

Philip Martineau, for sidary . . . 6,527 

John Wainewright, for salary . . . 6,527 

For compensation . . 13.025 

Richard Mills, for salary . . . . 6,527 

For compensation . . . 14,049 

Mr. Henry Ramsay Baines is only in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, and if blessed with health and length 
of days, may prove, at the current rate of change, a 
serious drain on suitors for justice. Mr. John Waine- 
wright is somewhat older ; he it was who drew the bill 
of compensations, who spent nights and days in con- 
cert with Mr. Plunkett in the Stone Buildings weaving 
the network of the Six Clerks' Bill, in so adroitly link- 
ing together its *' aforesaids*' and ** so forths," that 
nobody as yet has been able to discover any loophole 
in its well-knit concatenations. He has not, however, 
realised so much under it as Mr. Gatty, who is three or 
four years older, and has received 17,078/. Altogether, 
the four taxing-masters — taxing masters they are, and 
no mistake! — have received 26,108/. in salaries, and 
64,146/. for compensations, making a total of 87,254/. 
in three years. How much they will receive during 
the remainder of their lives, and for seven years longer, 
for— 

« E'en in their ashes liye their wonted fires ** — 

is a question of probabilities for Mr. Finlaison to de- 
termine. 

If law reforms are to be bought at this price we had 
better stop. The principle on which compensations 
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are awarded appears fundamentally wrong. The Six 
Clerks' Offices, with other legal sinecures abolished, 
were abuses ; they were obstructive to justice ; why 
then should their removal be paid for? It is said public 
reforms ought not to be made at the expense of indivi- 
duals, but the public. But the price of these law re- 
forms is not paid for by the public, but only a portion 
of the public — the suitors for justice. The purchase- 
money is taken from the suitors' fee fund. If the prin- 
ciple of compensation, however, be good, it ought to be 
carried out fully, not partially. Public reforms have 
been often introduced under the sanction of public 
authority, and no compensation allowed for the loss 
they entailed on individuals. The replacement of Popery 
by Protestantism has been deemed a great reform in 
the national worship. But when Cranmer established 
the Church of England by his new Book of Common 
Prayer, all the Catholic priests who would not conform 
to it were ejected, without compensation, from their 
livings. More recently the opening of the beer trade 
may be cited as an important benefit, conferred by Act 
of Parliament, but the great brewers received no equi- 
valent for the loss of their monopoly. Parliament, 
every session, passes shoals of Acts for the construction 
of railways, many of which inflict serious losses on the 
owners of turnpike tolls, road-side hotels, and stage- 
coach property, but no thought of compensating the 
sufferers is entertained. Many new discoveries and 
inventions confer great public benefits; they abridge 
labour and cheapen commodities ; the public gains im- 
mensely by their introduction, but individuals and whole 
classes are often ruined by them. For the different 
treatment of such sufferers, and sufferers by law reform, 
the most obvious reason appears to be the different 
position of the parties selected for indemnity. Law re- 
forms are usually made by, or in concert with, lawyers, 
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and if they tend to detriment professional interest, they 
are present to advocate and obtain compensation. But 
the other interests of society have not had like organs 
of utterance ; and, if damaged by public improvements, 
are left to bear the loss, from not being so efficiently 
represented by tongues and votes in Parliament. 

The fees exacted in courts of law are an abomination 
that ought to be swept away. They may sometimes 
expedite business, but more frequently they delay it. 
Such appears from Mr. M'Leod*s representation to be 
the case in the Master's Offices in the Court of Chan- 
cery ; if certain useless copy papers are not taken for 
sake of the fees on them, a suit is put back or thrown 
over to a subsequent term.* The subject, however, is 
pending, and possibly some reform, real or illusive, 
may be the result. 

VI. SUITORS' FUND AND SUITORS' FEE FUND. 

The first of these funds is of old date. It originated 
under the Long Parliament, which directed all the mo- 
neys of malignants and delinquents to be paid into the 
dead stock of the Court of Chancery and applied to the 
public service. It has since accumulated to the amount 
of about fifty millions from money unclaimed belonging 
to the suitors of that court ; it is regulated by 5 Vict . 
c, 5, and under various acts of parliament it has been 
charged with the salaries of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellors, Masters in Chancery and other offi- 
cers, and with pensions and compensations for abolished 
offices and fees. 

All these charges on the Suitors' Fund, for the year 
ending October^ 1847, amounted to 70,360/. ; the in-r 
come for the same year amounting to 122,096/. 

* Report on Fees in Courts of Justice, p. 3, sess. 1848. In a 
second report, the substance of which has been extracted, p. 187, 
the Committee of the House recommends the abolition of fees, 
and the substitution of payment by salaries. 
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The Suitor's Fee Fund is the proceeds of the fees 
paid in the masters*, registrar's, report, affidavit, and 
other offices in the Court of Chancery. They 
amounted for the year ending November 20, 1847, to 
137,293/., and are almost wholly absorbed in the pay- 
ment of compensations and pensions and of the salaries 
of the new offices created by the pseudo equity reforms 
of 1843. We subjoin a return (No. 73, sess.'l848) of 
the latter salaries and compensations, omitting shillings 
and pence. 

Salaribs undbr 6 Vict. c. 103. 

£ 
Six taxing masters .... 12,000 

Six clerks to ditto . . . . 1,500 

Clerk of enrolments .... 1,200 
Three clerks to ditto ... 750 

Four clerks of records . . ' • • 4,800 

Twelve clerks to ditto . . . 3,000 

Copy money for writing and copying in the office of the 
taxing masters, clerk of enrolments, and clerks of 
records ..... 7,638 

Compensation for Loss of Officbs and Profits. 

Three six clerks .... 4,733 

Twenty-two sworn clerks . • . 29,614 

One waiting clerk .... 109 

Fiye agents to sworn clerks . . .1,431 

Two clerks of enrolments ... 822 
Two deputy-clerks of enrolments, deputy-record keeper, 

and agent to sworn clerks . . 2,285 

Bag hearer . . . . .42 

Chaff wax .... 19 

Sealer . . . . .17 

Clerk in the puhlic office . . . 300 

Ten masters' junior clerks, under the aboye two acts . 1,610 

Ivfessenger .... 12 
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Salaries of the Judges. 

In 1792. In 1848. 

Queen's Bench : £ £ 

Chief Justice 4,000 8,000 

Puisne Judges, each 2,400 5,500 

Common Pleas: 

Chief Justice 3,500 8,000 

Puisne Judges, each 2,400 5,500 

ExcHBauBB : 

Chief Baron 3,500 7,000 

Barons, each 2,400 5,500 

In addition to the salaries and allowances paid in 1792, the 
judges were remunerated by fees, the amount of which, received 
by each, is not known. The judges derive no emolument from 
such source at present. 



u. 



Taxation of Suitors by Fees, 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appoiated to inquire into the taxation of suitors by fees 
in the courts of law and equity, have, in their second 
report, agreed to the following resolutions : — 

'' That all officers of the Court of Chancery ought to be paid 
by salary. 

That to supply the stimulus to exertion arising from remune- 
ration by fees, the due and efficient performance of the duties of 
the officers ought to be secured by superyision, by the responsi- 
bility of the superior, by advancement for merit, and by removal 
for misconduct. 

That for the purpose of securing proper supervision, the estab- 
lishment of a supervisor is necessary. 

That each officer should receive a retirtug pension for perma- 
nent disability after a stated period of service, or without perma- 
nent disability, after a further period of service. 

That in tiddng of fees the following things are to be provided 
for: — 

1. That no more is levied than is absolutely required for the 
purpose for which fees are imposed. 2. That all fees imposed 
shall be actually levied. 3. That the whole amount levied be 
applied to the purposes for which the fees are levied. 
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As TO THB Consolidation and Abolition of Officbs : — 

That the offices of clerks of acconnts, of master of the reports, 
and the affidavit-office be abolished. 

That the business now transacted in the office of the master of 
the reports, and in the affidayit-office, should be transferred to 
the office of the clerks of records and writs. 

That orders of course should be abolished as far as practicable, 
and that such as it may be considered expedient to continue, 
should be transferred to the registrars' office, and be drawn by 
them ; and that the drawing and issuing thereof at the rolls should 
be discontinued. 

That the number of masters in ordinary should be reduced. 

That the system of brokerage on suitors' funds should be dis- 
continued, and that the Accountant-general should be paid by a 
salary, and that only the balance of the stock requiiW to be 
bought or sold in each day should be bought or sold by the 
broker, and that the one-eighth per cent, on the funds transferred, 
thereby saved to the suitor, and which, but for this alteration, 
would have been actually bought and sold, should be paid to the 
Suitors* Fee Fund for the ben^t of the suitors." 

Very onerous fees are levied on bankrupt estates, 
as if the 25,000,000/. per annum, computed to be 
lost by bad debts, were not a sufficient deduction 
from the precarious gains of the industrious classes. 
One family only^ that of the Thurlows, has received 
from bankrupt fees upwards of 2,000,000/. on ac- 
count of sinecures. On the establishmeut of the 
Bankruptcy Court in 1831, seventy commissioners 
were provided for by compensations for life, for 
the loss of their commissionerships. Among them 
was Mr. Macaulay, the ex-M.P. for Edinburgh, 
who has of course since aided the compensation with 
which he began public life by ajliberal superannuation 
allowance from the East India Company, for three 
years* services as Hindoo legislator at Calcutta. A 
fortunate man, the poet-historian, in being the son of 
Zachary Macaulay, the Negro-slave Abolitionist and 
Charity Commissioner, with a large salary. 
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PART IV. 
Cjburc]^ of lEnglanb. 



I.— RELIGIOUS DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

We often pray for the unity of the Christian family, 
for harmony in spiritual things; that the ministers of 
peace may be the apostles of peace by abstaining from 
strife, envy, and turbulence ; whether under a presby- 
tery or prelacy, a conference, congregational union, 
or sovereign pontiff. One of the greatest perplexities 
of a British statesman, one of the greatest obstacles to 
social progress, is religious divisions. And what do 
they avail towards the temporal or eternal interests of 
men ? Theologians are not divided oo the essentials of 
their common faith, but its trivialities; on ceremonies, 
church government, discipline, and modes of worship. 
The Church of England has been convulsed on points 
still more valueless ; high church and low church have 
revived with primitive heat the controversies of two 
centuries past on lay and clerical supremacy, on the 
use of the gown or surplice, on bowing to the east, on 
the sign of the cross, and the placing of the candle- 
sticks on the altar. The sister kirk of Scotland has 
been rent in twain by a mere question of patronage, 
namely, whether the presentee by the patron shall be 
absolute or subject to the veto of the congregration, 
virtually of the clergy. In Ireland are sundry con- 
flicting gatherings of Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Episcopal Protestants, all tending to mar the tranquil- 
lity of the land, exclusive of its political, landlord, and 
agrarian disturbers. But the most revolting demarca- 
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lion of this unhappy kingdom is the array on one side 
of the vast majority of penniless people without eccle- 
siastical provision ; and on the other^ the rich mino- 
rity exclusively invested with the endowments intended 
for the religious teaching of the entire community. 

These collisions of sects and denominations are not 
harmless feuds of the empire ; they are positive ob- 
structions to its advances in civilization. Take Scot- 
land to witness. In place of one church, the Scotch 
have now two churches to maintain, and the ecclesias- 
tical burden has been needlessly doubled. Worse than 
the additional pecuniary encumbrance is the hateful 
schism it has occasioned, the destruction of neigh- 
bourly peace, charity, and hearty co-operation in objects 
of local improvement and public benefit. In place of 
one religious community, two have arisen, mutually 
thwarting, disputing and competing. Scotland, in 
short, has become a second Ireland, split into endowed 
and unendowed, the favoured and neglected of the 
state. For this severance of worship, no solid ground 
beyond spiritual pride seems to have existed. In doc- 
trine, discipline, faith and government, the separatists 
of the Free church and the adherents of the old were 
agreed; and the fatal breach resulted from a few influen- 
tial leaders of the General Assembly having refused to 
bend their stiff necks on a matter of ecclesiastical, or 
more truly civil, Jurisdiction.* Prior to the disruption, 
the Established Church, which cost the people nothing, 
sufficed for both ; no want of church room for either, 
nor of parish schools for their children, nor of colleges 
and universities for the higher branches of intellectual 
culture. Happy Scotland would not rest ; nose-led by 
her pulpit magnates, all these have been to proyide anew 
and in surplusage. New church sites have been to buy, 
beg, or petition for ; new sacred edifices to be erected ; 

* Sir James Graham's reply to the Moderator of the General 
Aflflembly of Scotland, dated January 4, 1843. 
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new schools and new universities established or pro- 
jected. Academical learning has suffered grievous in- 
jury by the opening of new foundations. Little enough 
before were the stipends and fees of the professors, but 
made still less by the withdrawal of the sons of the 
voluntaries from their lecture-rooms. 

May it not be concluded, then, that this precipitate 
break up of the Presbyterian establishment has been a 
great calamity to Scotland ; that it has interfered with 
the moral and religious welfare of the community ; 
that it has impoverished learning, science and popular 
education ; and that it has absorbed a vast revenue and 
munificent donations that might have been more use- 
fully appropriated, than in the creation of a redundant 
hierarchy and scholastic institutions ? 

A parallel folly has been raging in England between 
the established clergy and the Dissenters, on the sub- 
ject of education. Here, as across the Tweed spiritual 
pride and the lust of dominion, enter largely into the con- 
flict. Monopoly, disavowed in commerce, continues 
rampant in religion, and whether steeple or pantile 
shall have most, or exclusive custom, seems the gist of 
the struggle. Neither party is disposed to take neutral 
ground, to alBTord the people secular instruction unim- 
bued with the dogmas of either. Dissent or Churchism 
must be blended with the alphabet and juvenile lesson 
lest both be rejected or neglected in mature life ; evinc- 
ing thereby the deep sense entertained of the import- 
ance of early impressions, and the need of the first 
impulsive direction of the young idea, confirming the 
pregnant lines of Drtdbn on the general origin of 
religious differences :-^ 

67 education most haye been misled, 
So they believe because they so were bred ; 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man I 

Having delivered, somewhat perhaps too briefly, our 
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homily on the hurtful tendency of existing religious divi- 
sions, and the moral, economical and civilizing blessings 
of peace and charity, we next turn to our more exclu- 
sive topic — the present state and management of the 
Church of England. 

IL— CHURCH COMMISSION AND BISHOPS' PALACES. 

It is only despair of the efficacy of other remedies 
that reconciles sensible men to the uncertainties of re- 
volutions. For a season they mostly create greater evils 
than those they extirpate, but the atmosphere is 
thoroughly cleared, and after the gusts of faction that 
usually follow the storm have settled their claims to 
ascendancy, the community in general finds itself won- 
derfully relieved and renovated. Old idols have been 
thrown down ; the childish veneration and worn-out 
inanities that enslaved it have been exploded ; a new 
life has been breathed into the body politic, and the 
sorrows and feebleness of age exchanged for the joys 
and elasticity of youth. 

The illusion of church reform is one of those mocke- 
ries that makes the heart sick — that makes men believe 
that nothing could be worse, and that any political 
hazards would be preferable to such insulting decep- 
tion. When Sir R. Peel first nominated the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission the public felt thankful and dis- 
posed to wait the issue. They have waited patiently 
for fifteen years, and the fruits of their long somnolence 
are before them. It is a lesson to the community, 
teaching it what may be expected from bodies, especi- 
ally spiritual bodies, pretending to reform themselves, 
and government assisting the operation. The experi- 
ment has been complete in all its stages, and a richer 
sample of priestly greed and craftiness, Ranke's History 
of the Popes does not afford. 

Both parties have had the nurture and shaping of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. It began with Peel and 
Goulbnrn, and has ended with Russell and Lansdowne. 
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As first constituted in 1835, it consisted of thirteen 
members, five of whom were bishops, eight laymen 
representing the government; but in 1840, a change 
was made, increasing the number from thirteen to 
forty-nine, and reversing the proportion of ecclesias- 
tical members, so as to make it as three to two instead 
of as five to eight. This was a fundamental mistake ; 
because it is well known, if anything is to be scrambled 
for, a parson is a match for at least two of any other 
description of persons. The next error was hardly less 
culpable. In the new constitution, it was enacted that 
the person of highest rank should preside, — an arrange- 
ment which in so numerous a body of very uncertain 
attenders, threw the conduct of business into the 
hands of the secretary always present, and who was 
also the treasurer of the commission, and by another 
untoward concurrence its solicitor, and made irre- 
moveable quamdiu se bene gesserit. 

Of a commission so constituted and so conducted, 
it were difficult to augur favourably, and in 1847 its 
transactions had been so glaringly amiss, that Mr. 
Evelyn Denison moved the House of Commons for a 
Select Committee of Inquiry. But this committee was 
fully as unsatisfactory in its composition and direc- 
tion, as the church commission itself. Lord J. Russell 
would only assent to its appointment on condition that 
the names of the members to compose the committee 
«hould previously to its nomination receive the approval 
of the primate ; and that every ecclesiastical commis- 
sioner in the House of Commons should be placed 
thereon : the committee, as is usual, consisted of fif- 
teen members, and the following, consistently with the 
Premier's law of organization, was its constitution. 

First, it was moved for and presided over by Mr. 
Denison, the brother of a leading ecclesiastical commis- 
sioner, and who had a personal object to gain by its 
investigations. Then there were five ecclesiastical com- 
missioners placed upon it to defend, excuse and pnlliate 
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episcopal backslidings. If to these we add Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Mahon, Lord Ashley, Sir John TroHope, 
and Sir J. Yarde Buller, we have a majority of eleven 
members from whom little that was useful could be 
expected. But these did not suffice : the high church 
of England party, who with anile simplicity think to 
revive the medieeval usurpations of Popery, and who 
have been recently intriguing to grasp the same direc- 
tion over popular that they exercise over university 
education, were more than fully represented. Bearing 
all this in mind, and the further fact that the conserva- 
tive Archbishop of Canterbury had prior approval of all 
the members of the committee, the short comings of the 
inquiry cannot astound. 

In the first session of its investigations the committee 
did nothing, not examining a single witness uncon- 
nected with the commission. On its re-appointment 
last session it did next to nothing; it did not com- 
mence its sittings till June, and it was not until 
August when the attendance of members had been re- 
duced to six that its insignificant report was agreed to. 
The time at which the committee first sat ; the official 
apologists and interested class of witnesses chiefly ex- 
amined ; the delays that were practised, the important 
questions shirked, or cushioned, and the predominance 
given to a mere local question, in which the chairman 
was pecuniarily interested, leave not the slightest doubt 
that the whole subject of the management of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission has been shamefully screened ; 
and that had it not been for the interference of Mr. 
Horsman, something like what the prize-fighters call a 
cross between the committee and the commission would 
have been the result of the reference. By this gentle- 
man's intervention, two recommendations have ensued, 
one certainly unavoidable, the other of questionable 
utility. First the commission was found too bad to be 
continued or even defended in its existing form ; second, 
three paid commissioners are recommended to be ap- 
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pointed, two to be nominated by the government, and 
one by the primate, and which may turn oat beneficial 
to some parties — lawyers or ecclesiastics. 

The beginning and end of the commission in its latest 
transformation being disposed of, it will be proper to 
place on record some of its memorable acts, pending 
its thirteen years of travail in ecclesiastical reform. 

The commission started with the usual prelude to 
new undertakings, of a good prospectus, its ostensible 
mission being to augment the incomes of the poorer sees 
and livings, to erect new churches, and improve par- 
sonage houses. All objects passable, and one at least 
commendable, and for the general attainment of which 
certain funds were placed at its disposal, arising from 
the abolition of sinecure cathedral dignities, and the re- 
duction of inordinate episcopal incomes. 

It is in the disposal of money, especially*of other 
people's money, that reputations are most endangered, 
most liable to be lost or damaged. Under this ordeal 
the commissioners forfeited public confidence, partly 
from the selfishness, and partly the inefficiency of their 
proceedings. In composition, the prelatical element 

f^redominated ; it was a bishops' commission in which 
awn sleeves had the direction. It commenced, however, 
with laudable professions, with the avowed aim of extend- 
ing the parochial system. How it came to deviate from 
this course, and by what subtle contrivance and word- 
ing of an act of parliament it facilitated and obtained 
legislative sanction for this deviation, it would be tedious 
to detail. Suffice to say, that the bishops in the 
management of the revenue at their disposal have 
done very little for parish extension, but a great deal 
for episcopal extension, and the glorification of their 
order by palatial and horticultural splendour, vieing 
in magnificence with that of ancient Babylon. 

There indeed have been some grants for the augmenta- 
tion of poor livings. But the odd pounds seem all that 
have been cast that way. For instances, Barnsley has 
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received an increase of 6/. ; Long Buckley, 12/. ; Cam 
36/.; St. Mary, Exeter, 9/.; Fewstone, 15/.; Prior's Lee, 
in Shifihall, 6/.; Stretford, in Manchester, 39/.; Wors- 
borough, 9/.; and Wrenbary, 6/. All this comes of non- 
representation. The underpaid clergy of the establish- 
ment had nobody to speak for them in the commission. 
The redundant incomes of the church, its pomp and osten- 
tation, idleness and overfeeding were alone in presence, 
not its real wants, penury and ill-requited toil. The aris- 
tocracy, the lords were there, not the commons of the 
spiritual estate. From such a distributive tribunal 
what largesses in relief of poverty could be expected ? 
Figs do not grow on thorns, nor grapes on thistles* 
Sham reforms to prevent real ones there might be, but 
DO efficient remedies of ecclesiastical maladies. 

Look on the per contra side. See what the bishops 
have done for themselves. What sums they have 
squandered on the repair and embellishment of their 
residences. The rich have been filled with good things, 
and the poor sent empty away. Dr. Monk only sought 
1100/. for the repairs of his palace, but the commission 
lavished on him 10,000/. In this case 8900/. was re- 
prehensibly wasted, as the see of Gloucester contained 
at the same time thirteen livings, none of them of 
higher value than 132/., some of them, too, with a 
large population. 

Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, the diocesan of Oxford, is 
said to possess estimable qualities ; an accomplished 
scholar, of ready eloquence, of good taste, and of a re- 
fined and elegant hospitality. But his dealings with the 
episcopal fund are of dubious complexion. He obtained 
3500/. for the repairs of Cuddesden Palace, on condi- 
tion that all expenditure beyond should be defrayed by 
himself or " his executors." This sum was quickly 
spent, and being exhausted, the bishop attended the 
board craving additional allowance, and produced t 
captivating plan for beautifying the episcopal gardens, 
for which, of course he had no funds. The commis- 
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sion yielded to the voice of the charmer, and 1300/. 
was promptly a11owed,that the divine Samuel, by congi 
d'elire Lord Bishop of Oxford, ivith 4600L per annum 
(Dr. Bagot had barely 2000/.), might indulge in the 
fashionable mysteries of the conservatory and pinery, in 
lieu of the more primitive piscatory occupation in which 
his predecessors of the apostolic order were wont to seek 
a precarious livelihood. Even here the right reverend 
did not stop ; appetite increased with indulgence, and a 
third grant of 1700/. was sought, but the board de- 
murred, pleading the emptiness of the exchequer. 

A palace at Ripon was to be erected for the new see. 
10,000/. was allotted, and the plan settled. The terms 
were not hard, considering that besides the 10,000/. 
Miss Lawrence gave the privilege of digging stone in a 
neighbouring quarry ; jbut the stone for the mere quarry* 
ing and the 10,000/. did not suffice, and the bishop 
was soon in great distress to eke out a palace with such 
scanty means, and addressed a letter to the commission, 
in which he sets forth most piteously that he had engaged 
to expend for four more attics 370/., for four additional 
stalls to best stables 100/., for alteration in staircase 
85/ , for architect's commission and garden 50/., for 
flower-garden and shrubberies 250/., for kitchen garden 
387/., making, with some other items, a distressing 
total of 1240/., exclusive, as the bishop emphatically 
adds, of ** glass." His lordship winds up with a hope 
for " an additional final grant of 2,400/. !" The com- 
mission had not the heart to resist this appeal. How 
could the bishop do without the additional four stalls 
to the best stables ? It being written in Mandeville that 
it requires a great number of horses to draw such a 
load of humility. They accordingly granted a final ad- 
ditional 2000/., denying the odd 400/. upon the ground 
of other claims to coitfmiseration, the gnat being 
strained at, the camel swallowed. Again the good 
bishop was in distress about his fixtures, and notwith- 
standing the last and ** final additional ^nt^" «.C^\^&^^ 

ft 2 
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final additional grant of 1500/. was conceded. So that 
Dr. Long]ey*8 palace, which was estimated at the ut- 
most to cost 10,000/., finally cost 13,689/. 

Other examples of onerous charge and extreme dis- 
proportions between estimates and expenses^ might 
be adduced did our limits permit. Without details, 
sums only are mentioned in the following : — 

Purchase of estate and house for Bishop of lincoln ^39,406 

Alteration of house for him 13,302 

Purchase of estate and house for the Bishop of Rochester 25,557 
Alteration of residence of Bishop of Worcester . . 7,000 

The commissioners have been as improvident in sales 
as in outlays. At Rochester they sold the old palace for 
1000/. ; and Mr. Horsman produced to the committee 
a witness, who stated he would gladly have given 2000/. 
for it, had the opportunity been afforded him. And io 
every case of purchase the commission has bought on 
most disadvantageous terms. For instance, the Rish- 
born estate consisted of about 1500 acres ; it was 
offered to the commission for 62,000/., who refused it 
at that price ; on their refusal, it was bought by the 
very servants they employed; and by those servants 
one third of it was re-sold to the commission for 40,000/. 

Despite of business-blunders and palatial extrava- 
gances, an unappropriated revenue of 16,000/. per 
annum remained. How to dispose of this surplus 
formed an anxious question. It is said that the London 
diocesan helped the commission out of its pecuniary 
embarrassment. The bishoprics of Ripon and Man- 
chester had been created, and three more were sug- 
gested for Southwell, St. Albans, and Bodmin. A bold 
prelate, and little mindful of parish extension is Dt 
Blomfield, and to squander 12,000/. on new sees, whe 
the sum could be so much more beneficially applied f 
the endowment of forty new parochial districts, with ' 
annual stipend of 300/. a year to each, is a proof of 
Indecent as such waste of pious-use- money would h 
been, the bishop-ridden Whi^ concurred, and I 
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been only scared from immediate indulgence by the 
intervention of the third French revolution. 

III.— CATHEDRALS AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. 

There are thirty-four of these foundations, exclusive 
of ten minor incorporations. They form corporations 
aggregate having for the most part large revenues derived 
from rents, fines and tithes. Beside their aggregate 
revenues, most members of the chapters have separate 
endowments, as corporations sole, annexed to their re- 
spective dignities. 

Some of the cathedrals and collegiate churches are 
of great antiquity ; and require, besides an annual 
outlay for their support, occasionally an extra expen- 
diture for their repair or restoration, the provisions for 
which are of various kinds. In some cases estates or 
funds are specially appropriated to the object; in others 
the expenses of repairs are defrayed out of the general 
revenues ; and sometimes the members of the chapter 
assist the funds by a special contribution from their 
dividends. 

In addition to charges for dilapidations, the daily 
performance of the choral service is maintained out of 
the chapter revenues. But after all outgoings have 
been met the net divisible revenue among the members 
is very considerable, and by the return of 1835 amounted 
to 203,289/., exclusive of the separate incomes in right 
of their dignities, and of which returns could not be 
obtained. As no essential duties devolve on the chap- 
ters, beyond those of an ordinary stewardship in holding 
courts, receiving rents, and renewal fines, it is obvious 
that so large a revenue would admit of a greatly amended 
appropriation, without going out of the pale of the 
church, by extension to parochial district services. 

Subjoined is a summary statement. Since the re- 
turns of 1835, some of the sinecure dignities having 
become vacant, their revenues devolved to the com- 
missioners, pursuant to act of parliament. 
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Incomes of the Cathedral and Collegiate Founda- 
tion in England and Wales^ and the number of 
Members amongst whom the net aggregate revenue 
of each is divided. 



Name of 




Number of 


Divisible 


Foundation. 




Members. 


Revenue. 


St. Asaph 


. . 


13 


j^82 


Bristol 


• • 


7 


3622 


Canterbiunf 


• • 


13 


14,377 


Carlisle 


• • 


5 


4,809 


Chester 


• • 


7 


634 


Chichester 


. . 


5 


3,721 


St. David's 


• • 


6 


1,176 


Durham 


• . 


13 


20,899 


Elf 


• . 


9 


6,069 


Exeter 


« . 


9 


5,933 


Gloucester 


• • 


7 


3,440 


Hereford 


• • 


6 


3,247 


Lichfield 


• • 


7 


1,183 


Lincoln 


. « 


4 


6,959 


Llandaff 


• . 


13 


533 


Norwich 


. . 


7 


4,992 


Oxford 


. • 


9 


15,700 


St. Paul's. London 


4 


9,048 


Peterborough 




7 


a.918 


Rochester 




7 


4,809 


Salisbury 




7 


2,799 


Wells 




7 


6,445 


Winchester 




13 


10,635 


Worcester 




11 


8,698 


York 




5 


1,650 


Manchester 




5 


3,981 


Middleham 




2 


455 


Ripon 




10 


265 


Southwell 




16 


954 


Westminster 




13 


19.543 


Windsor 




13 


17,819 


Wolverhampton .. 


1 


641 



32 261 J^184,123 

The inequalities in the chapter revenues appear great; 

Durham, with 20,899/. per annum, divisible among 

thirteen persons, and St. Asaph, with 382/., divisible 

amoDg ao equal number. But the aggregate revenues 
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• * 

of the corporations equally divided among their 261 
members would afford an average income to each of 
705/. In dividing the revenue, the dean usually takes 
the lion's share, but the proportion varies in difierent 
chapters. At Durham, after paying small stipends to 
minor canons, the sacrist, precentor, reader of prayers, 
and gospeller, the surplus is divided into fourteen parts, 
of which the dean receives two, and the prebendaries 
one each. In Winchester the dean receives two shares, 
the canons one each. At St. Paul's, after paying sti- 
pends and allowances, the revenues are equally divided 
between the dean and the residentiary canons, and the 
same rule of equal partibility is followed at Windsor. 
Generally the share of the dean is double that of his 
brethren. 

For the corporate revenues of the chapters no duties, 
as already stated, beyond those of a manorial court are 
discharged. The duties for which the separate incomes 
of the dignities are received are almost as trivial ; con- 
sisting in preaching once or twice yearly in the cathedral, 
and occasional visitations of the parishes within the 
prebendal jurisdiction. It was not so formerly; active 
religious and scholastic duties used to be discharged by 
the dignitaries, schools of the highest and most useful 
class existing in the cathedrals for the education of the 
youth of the kingdom. Christchurch, Oxford, of all the 
cathedrals is now the only one that embraces a chapter 
and also a college on the largest scale. Since the 
Reformation sinecurism has been the opprobrium of 
stalls and collegiate appointments. It was complained 
of by Cranmer, the first Protestant Archbishop, three 
centuries past; in a letter to Lord Cromwell, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., he says ** that commonly a pre- 
bendary is neither a * learner' nor a teacher, but a good 
viander, who wastes his substance in superfluous belly 
cheer.** He thought the order was a ''superfluous con- 
dition," and that the stipend of 40/. a piece about to 
be settled on the prebendaries of the new foundation of 
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Canterbury ** might be altered to a more expedient use.'* 
That we suspect will be the present opinion. In lieu 
of 40/. each they now receive upwards of 1000/., and 
certainly if they were a " superfluous condition" under 
Popery they must be more so under Protestantism, by 
which the urgency and number of clerical duties have 
been vastly reduced. 

Prebends and canons are among the greatest of church 
abuses. It is among the dignitaries that the most 
glaring enormities in ecclesiastical patronage have been 
perpetrated. Besides their stalls, with other valuable 
cathedral appointments, as chancellor, sacrist, or pre- 
centor, and benefices in the gift of the chapter conferred 
on themselves, they often contrive to agglomerate into 
gross pluralities other rich benefices. Among the 
reasons alleged for the maintenance of a laree ecclesias- 
tical staff in cathedral cities, one is that the daily ser- 
vice in suitable style may be performed ; but from 
inquiries made by Mr. Horsman, it appears that the 
service makes little popular impression, and that the 
number of persons attending ofiBcially is generally equal 
to that of the congregation. At Durham the number 
of functionaries present at a week-day service on an 
average of three days was 32, and the congregation 18. 
The number of officials present at a week-day service at 
Peterborough was 12, congregation 7 ; at Wells, officials 
19, congregation 22 ; at Carlisle, officials 17, congrega- 
tion 9 ; at Rochester, officials 22, congregation 14 ; at 
Oxford, officials 15, congregation 18 ; at Lincoln, 
officials 24, congregation 8.'*' It has been held indeed 
that cathedrals were not intended for service, but for 
state or models of Christian (pooh !) worship. It is 
certainly a fact that, with a single exception, none of 
the cathedrals are parish churches; they are the bishops' 
chapels, the Right Reverends, with their triple crowns, 
thrones, sceptres, and palaces, delighting in the symbols, 
pomp, and if possible the power of kings. 

* Mr. Horsman, House of Commons, May 16, 1848. 
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In episcopal cities it is invariably found, that in pro- 
portion as the chapters are rich, the city churches are 
comparatively poor. There are in Canterbury fifteen 
parish churches, and yet there is only one clergyman 
to whom a settled income of 300/. a-year is secured. 
This is to the incumbent of St. Martin's^ generally consi- 
dered the mother church of England ; it is certainly 
that in which St. Augustin preached, and Christianity 
was first promulgated afler the time of the Romans. 
Of the other clergymen of the city, the highest income 
is 148/. a-year; one with a population of 1900, has 
only 90/. a-year ; and another with a population of 
4600, has a miserable stipend of 75t The incomes 
of all the city clergy amount only to 1000/. a-year, or 
less than is received in the same period by any member 
of the chapter. 

For the accommodation of the inequalities of civil 
life^ Sir H. Inglis stoutly maintains the propriety of 
corresponding gradations of rank and income in the 
church. In the fellowship of the table, a bishop is the 
meet companion for a lord, and a dignitary, or at least 
highly beneficed pluralist for a member of the lower 
house. Be it so ; it is worldly or Oxford wisdom at 
any rate, but it is certainly not Christianity, whose 
cardinal principle unquestionably is that by which it 
has conferred the greatest benefits, namely, the general 
equality of men. Passing this, let us see how inequality 
has wrought in Canterbury ; what fruits are ripening 
in this city, by the pompous drones of the cathedral 
luxuriating in ample revenues, and the working clergy 
starving on paltry stipends. 

Mr. Horsman had taken pains on the Sunday prior 
to his motion in the House of Commons, to ascertain 
the numbers of the congregations in all the churches of 
the establishment, and in all the dissenting chapels. 
At the churches, including the cathedral, there were 
in the morning, 2085 ; in the afternoon, 2240 ; and in 
the evening, 1440. The attendance at the dissenting 
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chapels on the same day was — in the morning, 1825 ; 
in the afternoon^ 402 ; and in the evening, 2672. The 
churches of Canterbury would accommodate about 
8000 persons ; the Dissenting chapels about 3700. The 
number of Sunday scholars attending the schools of the 
established church in that city was 647, while the num- 
ber attending Dissenting schools was 820. While, 
therefore, the attendance at churches and chapels was 
only one-seventh in favour of the church, the attendance 
of Sunday scholars was one-fourth in favour of the Dis- 
senters. 

The management of charities by the chapter is not 
more exemplary than that of schools and churches. In 
Canterbury, certain hospitals are endowed for the relief 
of decayed old men and women ; but the poor of the city 
have been deprived of the benefits of these benefactions. 
In one case the nomination of the poor brethren is in the 
hands of Archdeacon Crofl, who instead of appointing 
poor persons, natives of Canterbury, had imported 
strangers from his own parish, and in some instances 
had named his own servants. Mr. Austin, the surveyor 
to the cathp-dral, and who holds three lucrative appoint- 
ments connected with the chapter, and is reputed to be 
one of the wealthiest men in Canterbury, has been 
nominated one of the *' poor brethren," and Mrs. 
Austin and Miss Austin are on the *' poor sisterhood.*' 

The perversions are quite as flagrant in the not far 
distant foundation of St. Cross, under the mastership 
of that ancient pluralist — the Earl of Guilford. This 
hospital indeed is too fine an example of medieeval muni- 
ficence, and of modern abuse to be passed over. From 
the inquiries of the charity commission, it appears that 
in the forty-one years over which the mastership of the 
noble and reverend earl had extended, his lordship had 
received from rents and fines, after defraying expenses, 
no less a sum than 53,000/. In return for this large 
receipt, the earl does not, nor is he bound to render any 
service, to keep any residence, to perform any duties. 
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The only occasion on which he is obh'ged to visit the hos- 
pital which he so profitably governs, is when money is 
paid hiin for affixing its common seal, in the common 
hall, to leases of its property. This easy fix of his lord- 
ship comes of being the nephew of a prime minister, who 
happened to have a mitre to bestow on a younger 
brother. As to the thirteen brethren, in whose behalf 
St. Cross was endowed, they are left to the care of a 
steward and chaplain, whose stipends barely equal that 
of a lady's-maid, or gentleman's gentleman. Although 
piously and benevolently intended, nobody appears to 
have cause for thankfulness to the founder, save Lord 
Guilford. The brethren are as miserable a group of 
paupers, as neglect, want of occupation, and monoto- 
nous society can make them, despite of their prescriptive 
three quarts of beer a-day, regular meals, long black 
gowns with silver badges, and compulsory clean-shaven 
beards. They have sought to commute the former for a 
money-payment, but the earl, according to the commis- 
sioners' report, persists in adhering to ancient practice 
" so far as the privileges of the brethren are concerned." 
The Bishop of Winchester is patron of St. Cross, and 
whether Dr. Sumner intends to bestow the mastership 
on his son in its present exuberance of unreformed 
abuses, has long formed an anxious inquiry in his pa- 
latial neighbourhood. 

From the city and cathedral of Canterbury, we might 
pass to those of Lincoln, Ely, Durham, Manchester, 
and the rest; but it would only be a repetition of 
similar details. Sinecurism, sumptuousness and greed in 
stalls — ^neglect, overwork, and underpay in parish ser- 
vices — are the ** badge of all the tribe." We conclude, 
with the poet's brief question and answer on the entire 
subject : — 

*' What makes the Church a den of thieves ? 
Deans, chapters, and lawn sleeves." 
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III.— REVENUES AND PATRONAGE OF THE CHURCH. 

*' When the ChrUtiaii religion was first planted in this island, 
its ministers were supported by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful. By and by, aU were expected to contribute a tenth of 
their substance, and afterwards this became a legal obligation. 
But by law there was long a four-parted division of the tithes — 
one part to the bishop— one to the incumbent of the parish— one 
to repair the fabric of the church — and a fourth to the poor. An 
alteration was afterwards made, which could only have been by 
the legislature ; and bishopricks being amply endowed by landed 
possessions, the parochial clergy contrived to get the whole of 
the tithes for their own use, the repairs of the church being left 
to the parishioners, and the poor thrown upon charity." — Lord 
Campbell* 9 SpeecheSf p. 9. 

In the primitive ages the clergy never claimed to be 
the proprietors of the tithes and landed possessions 
from which they derived their income, but only the 
trustees or administrators. The whole product of tithes 
and offerings, according to Dc Burn, formed the bank 
of each parish church, and 'the minister was the sole 
trustee and dispenser of them, conformably to the 
stated rules of piety and charity. So late as the 
Reformation, in the injunctions of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., the goods of the church were still held 
to be the " goods of the poor," and which Dryden 
has thus versified : — 

'* True priests, he said, and preachers of the word 
Were only stewards of their sovereign Lord ; 
Nothing was theirs, but all the public store, 
Intrusted riches, to relieve the poor." 

Irregularities soon arose, the clergy were charged with 
misapplication and fraud, in having applied for their 
own benefit an undue proportion of the fund, and 
having been neglectful of their duty to the poor; hence 
arose the quadripartite division for the bishop, incum- 
bent, church rates, and the indigent. Further abuses 
and more successful encroachments followed, and ulti- 
mately that settlement of ecclesiastical property ob- 
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tained which now prevails, and Lord Campbell de- 
scribed to the House of Commons. 

It is, however, an arrangement wholly inconsistent 
with reason, that a tenth of the yearly produce of land 
and industry should be set apart for the maintenance of 
any priesthood. For the clergy to require a tenth, they 
ought to form one- tenth of the population ; but no mode 
of worship requires that proportion of the people to be 
teachers and ministers. The tribe of Levi had a 
tenth, because they formed a tenth of the entire com- 
munity, and had no other inheritance; but Aaron 
and his sons had only a tenth of that tenth. So 
that the clergy received no more than one-hundredth 
part, the remainder being for other uses, for the rest of 
the Levites, for the poor, the stranger, and the temple. 

Christianity contains less authority for tithe than 
Judaism. Jesus Christ ordained no such burden, and 
in no part of his history is any compulsory provision 
for the support of the faith sanctioned. Both the 
Saviour and his apostles unceasingly inculcated poverty 
and humility to their followers, and contempt of worldly 
goods. 

The Jews of the present day pay no tithes to their 
rabbis, nor is there any country in which the exor- 
bitant exaction is persisted in, or in which its full 
value has been commuted for, except England. Every- 
where else the clergy have been divested of their un- 
seemly and gorgeous riches, and reduced to moderate 
stipends. Slow as England is in substantial reform, 
and in the assimilation of national institutions to mo- 
dern ideas, the possessions of her clergy have at length 
ceased to be considered of the nature of private pro- 
perty. This idea is repudiated even by Sir H. Inglis. 
The baronet has now adopted the views of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his FindicitB QallictBy that the church 
is a corporation, regulated by the same laws and prin- 
ciples as civil corporations; and consequently that the 
state has no more right to take away the property of 
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the church, than it has to take away the property of th6 
corporation of London.* But on this version, this 
distinction may be made, that the possessions of the 
corporation of London are held for local purposes, 
whereas ecclesiastical possessions are held for the be- 
nefit of the entire community. The first is more of 
the nature of a private institution, while the latter is 
strictly public in its endowments, offices, and duties. 
As an establishment of the state, the church has been 
dealt with in every continental kingdom ; and even in 
England, at the Reformation, under the Common- 
wealth, and in recent statutes interfering with the in- 
comes, occupations, and discipline of the clergy. 

But our purpose is not the tenure of clerical pos- 
sessions, but their annual value. It is known that the 
revenues of the church are enormous: equal, or exceed, 
the aggregate revenues of all other Christian churches 
in the world. England, indeed, is the only great 
monument of ecclesiastical wealth remaining; is the 
only country in which the people have not divested 
themselves of the prejudice that it is necessary to yield 
up a large portion of their property and the fruits of 
their industry, to be consumed by a numerous body of 
idle and luxurious ecclesiastics. Abroad, those clergy- 
men are only respected and supported, who zealously 
labour as the real pastors of their flocks. Formerly 
clergymen were almost the only persons who knew 
how to read and write ; they were the depositaries of 
all the knowledge and administrative ability of the age, 
and took an active part in every branch of civil affairs, 
as ministers of state, judges, chancellors, and secretaries. 
This was some excuse for their number and endowments. 
But these days are past, and the subjoined comparison 
will show that the Roman Catholic churches present as 
singular a contrast with their ancient revenues, as with 
the redundant riches of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. 

* House of Commons, May 16, 1848. 
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Comparative Statement of the Number of Hearers^ 
Revenue of the Church of England, and of all 
other Christian Churches,* 

Expenditure Total Amount 
Name of the Nation. Number of on the Clergy of the Ex- 

Hearers, per Million of penditurein 
Hearers. each N ation. 

France 32,000,000 ;^62,000 ;^2,000,000 

United States 9,600,000 60.000 576,000 

Spain 11,000,000 100,000 1,100,000 

Portugal 3,000,000 100,000 300,000 

Hangary, Catholics 4,000,000 80,000 320,000 

Calyinists 1,050,000 60,000 63,000 

Lutherans 650,000 40.000 26,000 

Italy 19,398,000 40,000 776,000 

Austria 18,918,000 50,000 950,000 

Switzerland 1,720,000 50,000 87,000 

Prussia 10,536,000 50,000 527,000 

German Small States 12,763,000 60,000 765,000 

Holland 2,000,000 80,000 160,000 

Netherlands 6,000,000 42,000 252,000 

I>enmark 1,700,000 70,000 119,000 

Sweden 3,400,000 70,000 238,000 

Russia, Greek Church .... 34,000,000 15,000 510,000 

Catholics and Lutherans 8,000,000 50,000 400,000 

Christains in Turkey 6,000,000 30,000 180,000 

South America 15,000,000 30,000 450,000 

Christians dispersed elsewhere 3,000,000 50,000 150,000 

The Clergy of 203,728,000 people receive 9,949,000 

England and Wales 6,500,000 1,455,316 9,459,565 

Hence, the astounding fact that the administration of 
Church of Englandism to 6,500,000 hearers costs nearly 
as much as the administration of all other forms of 
Christianity in all parts of the world to 203,728,000 
hearers. The monstrous excess in the pay of the 
English clergy, appears from comparing their average 
incomes with the incomes of the clergy of equal rank in 
other countries. In France an archbishop has 104U. 

* Ahstracted from a work now out of print, of singular research 
and accuracy, entitled, *^ Remarks on the Consumption of Public 
Wealth by the Clergy of every Christian Nation, and particularly 
by the EstabUshed Church." 
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a-year ; a bishop 625/. ; an archdeacon, 166/. ; a canon 
or prebendary, 100/.; a rector, 48/. ; a curate, 31/. In 
Rome the income of a cardinal, the next in dignity to 
the pope, is 400/. to 500/. ; the rector of a parish, 30/.; 
of a curate, 1 11, Compare these incomes with the in- 
comes of the aristocracy of the English churchy and 
making allowances for differences in the expense of 
living in the respective countries, and the disparity in 
ecclesiastical remuneration appears incredible. 

In the above statement, the expenditure on the Eng- 
lish church is taken to be 9,459,565/., and is proba- 
bly near the mark. According to the return made by 
the clergy, and published in 1835, the gross annual 
revenues of the church amount to 3,938,951/., its net 
annual revenue to 3,439,767/. These returns were 
generally considered defective, if not a gross imposition 
on the country, and were so denounced in the House 
of Commons by the present Earl Grey. Some of the 
richest dignitaries and greatest pluralists made no return 
at all, and the replies of many of the bishops were 
evasive. The operation of the Tithe Commutation Act 
has helped to correct these omissions. Some time back 
the tithe commissioner reported the value of the tithes 
then commuted at 1,480,000/. a-year, and the uncom- 
muted tithes at about 5,000,000/. a-year; making the 
incomes of the clergy from tithes alone amount to 
6,480,000/. In the returns of 1835, the clergy had 
motives for understating their incomes; but in settling 
the amount of corn-rents with the farmers, the induce- 
ments tended the other way. 

The tithes form only one source of ecclesiastical 
revenue. Besides tithes an immense revenue is drawn 
from other spurces. The clergy are almost in entire 
possession of the revenue of charitable foundations. 
They hold, exclusively, the professorships, fellowships, 
tutorships, and masterships of the universities, and the 
public schools of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and 
Rugby, the ChaTlet-Yiowse, CV\mt*& Hospital, and St. 
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Paul's. ImmeDse landed property is attached to the 
seesy cathedrals, and collegiate churches. The clergy 
have also a very considerable income from glebe-lands, 
surplice^-fees, preacherships in the royal chapels, lecture- 
ships, town-assessments, Easter-ofFerings, rents of pews 
in the district churches, stipends of chapels of ease, 
chaplaihships in the army and navy, chaplainships to 
embassies, corporate bodies, and commercial companies; 
besides which they participate largely in all profitable 
offices in public institutions, as trustees, librarians, 
secretaries, &c. 

Of the miscellaneous sources of income, that derived 
from the Universities is the most considerable, and of 
this they have the exclusive possession. In common 
with all ancient foundations the endowments of the 
Universities have been greatly augmented in value by 
the extraordinary progress of the nation in wealth and 
productive industry. What the amount may be has 
never been officially published, but a very important 
statement on the subject drawn up by the Rev, H. L. 
Jones, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, was read 
by Mr. Hey wood, M.P., to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

According to the statement of Mr. Jones, compiled 

from the most authentic private and public documents, 

the following are the amount and distribution of the 

revenues of the two Universities : — 

In Oxford the heads of income were as follows : — 

24 Heads of Colleges ...... ;f 18,350 

557 Fellows 116,560 

393 Scholarships 6,030 

199 College Offices . . . * . . . 15,165 

885 Benefices and Incumbencies .... 136,500 

College Revenues 152,670 

Rent of Rooms 11,730 

Total . . £455,005 
In Cambridge there are :— 

17 Heads of Colleges ;^12.650 

431 Fellows 90<2a(l 
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793 Scholarships 13,390 

179 College Offices 17,750 

591 BencSces andlneamhents .... 93,300 

252 Prises 1,030 

RentofRooBS 15,680 

CoU^[e ReTonaea 133,268 

Total . j^77,298 

Oxford .... :^455,005 
Cambridge 377,298 

Total . ;^32,303 

The other incidental revenues of the Church we have 
no means of stating upon authority. But the following 
is probahly as near an approximation to general results 
as, in the present state of information^ the subject ad- 
mits of : — 

Revenues of the Established Church, 

Church Tithes .... jg6,480,000 

Incomes of the Bishoprics* . . 197,496 

Cathedrals and Collegiate Chorchesf . . 360,095 

Glebes and parsonage -houses . . 250,000 

Perpetual Curacies j^75 each • . 75,000 

Benefices not parochial ;^250 each . 32,450 

Surplice-fees on burials, marriages, christenings, &c. 500,000 

Oblations, offerings, and compositions . 80,000 

University and school foundations . . 932,303 

Lectureships in towns and populoos places . 60,000 

Chaplainships and offices in public institutions . 10,000 

New churches and chapels . • 188,100 

;^,165,438 
Let us next consider the distribution of this vast 
annual income. The clergy are very fond of making 
an exhibition of the average value of benefices ; as their 
incomes do not augment in the order of an arithmetical 
series, and there are many small livings, this make the 
result appear very favourable to them. It was the 
course adopted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

* From the Returns of 1843. See p. 215. 

t From the Returns of Ecclesiastical Revenues in 1835. 
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of 1835, who made the average income of each 
benefice 2251, But the real state of the case is very 
different, and the Church is very careful to keep 
it out of sight. The important point is the number 
of individuals among whom the 10,000 or 11,000 
benefices of the kingdom are divided. The rampant 
abuse of the Church is monopoly, in having too 
many Archdeacon Hales and Lord Guilfords in it, 
and too many underpaid curates and beneficiaries. 
The real state of the case is this : the 25 bishops of the 
old foundation, 700 dignitaries, and about 4000 incum- 
bents, mostly pluralists and non-resident, and connected 
by relationship, or other tie with the aristocracy, absorb 
nearly the entire of the ecclesiastical revenues amount- 
ing to NINE MILLIONS, and averaging upwards of 2000/. 
each. 

This unequal allocation naturally results from the in- 
terests in which the patronage of the church is vested, 
namely, the crown, bishops, deans and chapters, uni- 
versities, the peerage, and gentry. The patronage of 
the crown, that is of the ministers, is the bishoprics, all 
the deaneries in England, twenty-three canonries, the 
mastership of the Temple, the wardenship of the col- 
legiate church of Manchester, and 1048 livings. The 
Lord Chancellor presents to all the livings under the 
value of 20/. in the Liber Regis, which are about 780 ; 
he also presents to six prebendal stalls in Bristol cathe- 
dral, and to five in each of the cathedrals of Gloucester, 
Norwich, and Rochester; the other ministers present 
to the remaining patronage of the crow^n. Upwards of 
1600 pieces of church preferment are in the gift of the 
bishops; more than 600 in the presentation of the two 
universities ; 57 in the colleges of Eton and Winches- 
ter: about 1000 in the gifts of cathedrals and collegiate 
establishments ; and the remainder in the gift of the 
aristocracy and private individuals. 

Many of the most amply endowed clergymen are non- 
resident; rendering no services for the large incomes 
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they receive, but leaving the care of their parishes to 
curartes and assistant curates with very small stipends. 
Some have no stipend, or at least none has been reported; 
some have between 10/. and 20/. per annum, some 
between 20/. and 30/. In the Diocesan Returns for 
1846 (No. 15, Sess. 1847), out of 2048 curates, there 
were 24 that received between 30/. and 40/. and 63 that 
received between 90/. and 100/. On the other hand the 
non-resident incumbents are considerable : in the 1 1 ,386 
benefices returned the following was the state of Church 
Discipline : — 

Total resident iDcambentf . . « • . . 7,445 

Total non-resident do. . . . . . . 3|366 

Sequestrations, yacancies, or noretam •• 575 

Great as the incomes of the clergy are, and little or 
remiss the services rendered for them, they do not con- 
stitute the entire charge to the community. Like death 
and the grave, the Church never says. Enough. From a 
Parliamentary Return of 1843 (No. 572) it appears that 
in addition to their annual revenues there has been paid 
since the year 1800, out of the taxes, '* in aid of the 
religious worship of the three churches of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of Catholics and Dissenters," 
the following sums : — 

England . . . j^2,935,646 

Scotland . . . 522,082 

Ireland . . . 1,749,818 

Total Established Churches . 5,207,546 

Church of Rome . • 365,007 

Protestant Dissenters . . 1,019,647 



Total Established and non-Established 

Charches j^6,592,200 

In these grants both Dissenters and Catholics seem 
to have shared. But in two items the preference of 
the Church has been exclusive, namely, in the sums 
voted for the erection of new churches, and in the 
exemption of the building materials used in the erectioa 
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of episcopal edifices from government duties. The 
amount of custom and excise duties thereby saved has 
been upwards of a quarter of a million, and the taxes 
voted for the erection of new churches from 1818 to 
1842 amount to 1 ,589,406/. Does this satisfy the State 
Establishment ? No : *' all the rivers run into the sea, 
yet the sea is not full ;*' neither are the Clergy. Give ! 
give I is the unceasing cry. 



Incomes of the English Bishoprics. 


See 1837 


1840 


1843 


Canterbury . . ;^23,307 


£32,719 


£27,705 


York . . . 13,988 


10,336 


20,141 


London . . 15,754 


12,429 


13.519 


Durham . . 19,577 


29,806 


22,416 


Winchester . . 12,102 


16,283 


11,599 


St. Asaph . . 8,387 


8,510 


8,084 


Bangor . . 6,744 


8,187 


7,467 


Bath and Wells . 6,537 


6,304 


4,567 


Carlisle . . 3,806 


2,911 


2,476 


Chester . . 1,695 


1,901 


1,893 


Chichester . . 5,563 


5,083 


6,519 


St. David's . . 4,510 


3,302 


4,752 


Ely . . 8,290 


14,738 


6,486 


Exeter . . 2,241 


1,092 


1,092 


Gloucester and Bristol . 5,221 


5,837 


5,226 


Hereford . 2,739 


5,915 


5,936 


Lichfield No Return. 




Lincoln . . 2,980 


4,419 


5,610 


Llandaff . . 796 


687 


890 


Norwich . . 5,295 


5,286 


8,765 


Oxford . . 3,199 


2,295 


2,506 


Peterborough . . 2,897 


4,756 


4,060 


Ripon . . 3,480 


8,535 


4,563 


Rochester . . 1,489 


1,254 


1,102 


Salisbury . . 3,352 


3,664 


12,878 


Worcester . . 6,313 


8,649 


7,294 


These are not the incomes received by the bishops. 


their incomes being limited by statute ; but 


by some 



Jesuitical interpretation the Right Reverends have 
evaded the statute. The income of the Evdv^^ ^\ 
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Durham is limited to 8000/., yet in one year he received 
26,000/., in another 37,000/. (Mr. Horsraan, House 
of Commons, April 4,1848.) In 1845 the Bishop of 
Salisbury received 17,000/. ; the late Archbishop of 
York, pending incumbency, received two millions of 
church revenue; by a single fine he pocketed 30,000/. 
The Archbishop felt himself under the curse of St. 
Leon, and wished to doff his mitre, but could not, and 
escape from the delude of gold. Amidst this visita- 
tion of Dives, 143,000/. has been expended on the 
palaces of eight bishops ; while there are 4000 parishes 
with no residence for a clergyman, and 3500 benefices 
with incomes under 150/. 

Is this your church reform, Messieurs, the Right 
Reverends ? 



I.— CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

All the vices that have been remarked on in the 
Church of England, are found in the State Church of 
Ireland. Inordinate and unequal revenues, pluralities, 
non -residence, and sinecurism are the reproach of 
both Churches. But some abuses in Ireland are of a 
more aggravated type than in England. The epis- 
copal staff, in proportion to the number of benefices, is 
more numerous than in England ; and for their less 
duties the Irish bishops receive larger incomes. With 
singular taste, last session. Dr. Whately suggested to 
Ministers the propriety of renewing in pristine force this 
division of Ireland's grievances by the restoration of 
the suppressed sees ; but this eccentric flight of the 
Dublin Archbishop, who is really a clever ecclesiastic, 
could only have happened after the worthy prelate had 
dined and wined. 

In another respect the Irish Church outdoes its 

co-mate on this side the Channel. In England there 

is no such extravagance as a shepherd being entirely 

without a flock. But this outrage on reason fre- 

quently revolts CalVvoWc \\^Vw\d» Of her 2394 
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parishes, 155 have no church and not a single Pro- 
testant inhabitant; and 895 parishes have under 50 
Protestants inhabiting them, including men, women, 
and children. They are not on that account, how- 
ever, relieved from their payments to the pastor, 
which are still compulsorily exacted. Of 1385 
benefices, there are 223 with under 50 Protestants in 
each. Of the 300 cathedral dignities 75 have no duties 
whatever to perform, and 96 others are mere sinecures. 
The Dean of Raphoe receives 149U., the Precentor of 
Lismore 448/., the Archdeacon of Meath 731, without 
any duties whatever to perform, there being no Pro- 
testant souls to " cure." The following table may give 
an idea of the state of things in different parts of the 
sister isle : — 

Members of Tithe 

Parishes. the State Church. Composition. 

Kilkalty 13 ;^400 

BaUyhea 15 400 

Templeracarigy 27 498 

Ballyvourney 30 500 

Ardagh 14 600 

Whitechurch 20 784 

Mogeesha 19 809 

Clonfriest 35 869 



173 £4,860 

It is only for a fraction of the community these mon- 
strosities of ecclesiastical economy are perpetrated. In 
1834 a Parliamentary Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the state of religious and other instruction 
in Ireland, and the relative numbers of the different de- 
nominations were found as follows: — 

State Protestants .... 852,064 

Roman Catholics .... 6,427,712 

Presbyterians .... 642,356 

Other Protestants .... 21,808 



Total . . , 7,943,940 

Deducting the Wesleyan Methodists, the Protestants 
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are not to numerous as here eoumerated. Yet it is upon 
this handful of worshippers-— of Mammon more than 
righteousness — that the revenues of the Irish Church 
are lavished. What is the amount of these revenues we 
shall insert from the latest source, from the estimate of 
Mr. Ward, the M.P. for Sheffield, and Secretary of the 
Admiralty : — * 

Revenues of the Irish Church. 

Archbishops and BUhops . ... j^l51,127 

Deans and Prebends . . . 34,481 

Minor Canons and Vicars Choral . • 10,525 

Total Episcopal and Cathedral j^l96,133 

Parochial tithes . . . j^486,785 

Episcopal tithes . . . . 9,515 

Dignitaries' tithes .... 24,360 



;^520,6eO 
Add Episcopal and Cathedral Revenues 196,133 

Total Revenues ofthe Irish Church . :^7 16,793 

The Church is not the only absorbent of unhappy 
Ireland. Absentee landlords, the greatest of them peers 
of Parliament, and some cabinet ministers, carry out 
of the kingdom three or four millions per annum. It 
is often said that Ireland wants capital — wants a middle 
class like England. She certainly does ; but how can 
she have them, if the surplus revenue of her soil, which 
would create these needful adjuncts of progress, is yearly 
taken away to be dissipated in London, Paris, or the 
mud-baths and washhouses of Nassau ? There can be 
no bricks without straw. It was only when the barons 
of England ceased to waste their substance in Norman 
wars, that the intermediate rank of society began to 
emerge into note.. Ireland stagnates from a similar ex- 
ternal drain ; the resources that would employ her now 

* House of Commons, June 11, 1844. 
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idle population — by quickening into life her teeming 
natural riches — are removed ; and she is, by the abstrac- 
tion of the rental of the country impoverished, just as an 
estate would be by carting away the reproductive 
manure from the land and cattle that have produced it. 

Under such a long course df depletion by lords, 
bishops, dignitaries, incumbents, pluralists and the like, 
is it wonderful that Ireland is poor, discontented and 
turbulent? The wonder woula be were she otherwise. 
That which is, is just that which might be expected ; 
that she should be the most wretched of the most 
wretched countries of Europe ; thfet out of her popu- 
lation of eight millions upwards of three millions should 
be grossly ignorant, unable to write or read; that 
2,385,000 should be paupers ; that the wages of the 
masses in the west and south should average from 4d, 
to \0d, a day, and in the north from Sd, to 1«. ; and 
that 3,470,000 of her peasantry should be hutted in 
mud cabins of a single room, of which the door is at 
once the chimney, window, and entrance. Neither can 
it cause surprise that, to keep quiet this extreme of 
destitution, nakedness, and filth, and protect the migra- 
tory locusts who largely help to produce it, a vast 
military force is indispensable ; and that nearly one-half 
the costly armaments of the United Kingdom are kept 
up to perpetuate Irish abuses.* 

Although to the favoured few, for whom this vast out- 
lay is chiefly incurred, Ireland is a source of revenue, 
yet on the British taxpayers she hangs like a poor and 
ill-thriven relation, and is a constant scource of vexa- 
tion, opprobrium, and unavailing expense to her more 

* The following is the distribution of the Qaeen's forces, 
cavalry and infantry, as reported by Adjutant- General Macdonald, 
Jan. 1, 1848 :— 

Great Britain . . . . . . 33,057 

Ireland .. .. .. .. 28,566 

Exclusiye for Ireland of the military ponstabnlary of 10,000 or 
11,000 men, and Admiral Napier's ootst blockade squadron. 

d 
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thriving elder brotlier. But the Church anomaly forms 
the greatest obstacle to equality and more cordial 
family union. The enormity of ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion, as every traveller affirms, is without parallel. 
All the arguments that may be adduced in the de- 
fence of church establishments fail in their application 
to Ireland. The object of a state provision for any 
church is doubtless the civil government of a commu- 
nity. Nobody pretends that tithes, or similar provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the clergy, formed any part 
of the primitive institutes of Christianity. But the Irish 
Church is a great endowment without equivalent ser- 
vice ; it has neither converted the population, nor made 
it more easy to govern ; but rendered it bitterly hostile 
by alienating from British connexion the Catholic 
priesthood and all who have influence over the people. 
In consequence, what Poland is to Russia, or the blacks 
to the slave states of America, the Irish are to England 
*-— a volcano, that waits only a favourable juncture to 
explode. 

Not only is the accursed of all established churches 
the church of the minority, but of the rich minority. 
Nine-tenths of the landed property of Ireland has 
been calculated to belong to the Protestants. For 
these the state has lavishly provided gratuitous religious 
instruction ; while the poor, who are unable to pay for 
religious teaching, are left destitute. The Protestant 
church, therefore, is not the church of the poor, who 
most need a public provision ; but of the rich, to whom 
it is superfluous. For the one rich man provided for, 
seven poor men are abandoned to Popery, or heathenism, 
or nothing. The scriptural injunction is reversed — ^the 
rich are filled with good things, and the hungry sent 
empty away. 

It is, however, superfluous to argue this outrage on 
common sense. It has been often argued, and the 
arguments, proving the injustice and impolicy of the 
Irish Establishment f have never been answered. 
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As a political lesson, Ireland's history is signally in- 
structive. It shows with what marvellous certainty the 
vices of a government as well as those of an individual, 
return to plague the inventor. The Popery of the 
country and the habits of the people obstructive to its 
progress, are the natural fruits of the cruel oppression 
long exercised by Protestant ascendancy, and whose 
arrogant rule left bitter recollections, that have rendered 
all but impossible the fusion of classes into one peaceful, 
co*operative and homogeneous community. The con- 
flicting ills from this source can only be slowly^ if at all 
cured. Meanwhile Ireland must continue, as she has 
long been, the most anxious, troublesome, and burden- 
some of all the affiliated members of the imperial union. 
Routine legislation has been well-nigh exhausted upon 
her — successive ministers have declared her to be the 
most overwhelming of their political dilemmas ; while 
the English people may well be sick of unceasingly 
ministering by tax, loan and charity, to bear scathless 
her landlords from poor-laws, to her ever-growing 
maladies. As a mere pecuniary drain on England, 
she is worse than our worst sugar-island, or indeed than 
all our sugar-islands and military stations together : in 
plain truth, she takes, upon the average, more, by three 
millions annually, out of the public treasury, than she 
puts into it ;* a sum fully equal to the entire cost of 
our colonial empire ; exclusive of the enormous addi- 
tion of above 130 millions that have been made to the 
national debt for Irish meliorations. 

In a losing and perplexing partnership of this sort, 
need there be any apprehension from a dissolution of 
the firm ? Need any EngHshman, save about some 
dozen noblemen of large possessions in Ireland, care 
about a disruption of the union, or even a successful 
Irish rebellion ? 

* Macgregor's *' Letter to the Electors of Glasgow." 
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PART V. 
Heform of tj^e f^ouse of (iTommong. 



I.— NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL ARISTOCRACIES. 

There is a natural aristocracy of ability and desert that 
has a constant tendency to rise into power, however it may 
be repressed or levelled down for a time by political consti- 
tutions. It is in truth the principle of progress, and its 
development neither can nor ought to be resisted. Industry 
and skill will accumulate property, that is the aristocracy of 
wealth ; probity and honour beget confidence, that is the 
aristocracy of character; talent and acquirements inspire 
admiration and deference, which constitute the aristocracy 
of intellect. These elementary differences pervade every 
walk and division of civil life, and no dozen men can he 
found associated in any pursuit or occupation in which one 
at least does not evince superior claims to precedence and 
direction. It is the order of nature, part of its constitution ; 
just as a sprinkling of gold and rubies in the mineral world : 
and the virtue is almost as great in yielding to such legiti- 
mate superiorities as in the possession of them. 

But an aristocracy of prescriptive or hereditary privileges 
admits of no such defence. It may have been useful and jast 
in its first foundation; but the rendering it perpetual is an in- 
fringement of the common rights and interests of men. It 
is seeking to make a property of that which, from its own 
nature, cannot be appropriated, any more than the light of 
the sun or the universal atmosphere. If public worth and 
services could be made transmissible, then might the rewards 
which society willingly annexes to them be made transmis- 
sible also. But this is impossible. Honour or shame, in- 
tellect or hebetude, competence to serve the commonwealUi 
or the contrary, form attributies of mind and disposition that 
can be as little interdicted as guaranteed, as the exclusive in- 
heritance of any order, family or individual. Clearly then, 
honours, distinctions, and poUtvcal ascendancy ought not to 
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be tied up in perpetuity in any class ; they are the prizes of 
life, the stimulus to laudable acts and noble deeds, and ought 
to be free to reward the most deserving. Any other arrange- 
ment is inimical to social meliorations, fixes an artificial 
aristocracy in place of the natural one of desert, with which 
it is for obvious reasons in antagonism, and whose active 
competitions, that really tend to the advance of civilisation, 
it constantly tries to stifle or paralyse, for the sake of per- 
petuating its own usurpation. 

But however important may be the basis of political insti- 
tutions the law of their renewal is more so. The selfishness 
of men is such, their inveterate tendency, even those of fair 
repute, to make, almost unconsciously to themselves, every 
opportunity subserve to their own greed and greatness, that 
constant and onerous liabilities to account form indispensable 
public securities. In lieu of successive generations being 
trusted, as in the case of the House of Lords and other 
feudal remains of the same ancient mould, a life-time or a 
seven years' lease of power is too long a term, especially if 
the acts of the governing body be of a corporate nature, 
and cannot be individually affiliated. Recent experience has 
afforded two striking instances of the need of such quickly 
recurring responsibilities in legislative assemblies. Indeed 
it would almost seem that in these times of artificial incuba- 
tion, heat, light, effort, and forced production, the tendency to 
speed through the cycle of hopeful promise and maturity to 
decay, infamy, and dissolution is more rapid than in past ages. 

II.— FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AND THE 
ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The first example of rapid deterioration to which allu- 
sion has been made is that of the French Chamber of De- 
puties. It was not a legislature of ancient standing, but 
commenced and ended its days within the memory of the 
existing generation. Yet how vile is the brief summary 
of its history 1 How it lent itself to the encroachments of 
bigotry or of a selfish despotism, by curtailing the liberty 
of the press, the rights of juries, and freedom of discus- 
sion ; to the disfranchisement of the people by arrowing 
the electoral basis, their degradation by a simulated piety 
and devotion, their corruption by the enormous increase of 
government patronage ; and above aU. to t\v& ^\n»A^x ^V ~ 
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by a wasteful increase of pablic expenditure. Except Ben* 
jamin Constant, Manuel, Fov, Lamarque, and a few other 
imperishable names, it produced no members worthy of 
national gratitude or remembrance ; the mass were intrign- 
ing officials or ambitious place-hunters, who had no higher 
objects in view than the indulgence of a vain egotism or 
the filling of their pockets. Having, however, dwelt on 
the subject in the first chapter, we shall not risk disturbing 
the reader's equanimity by repetition of the revolting details ; 
but shall hasten to gratify him by a change, if not a relief, 
by turning to an almost parallel instance of juvenile promise 
and premature rottenness in this country. 

The first House of Commons assembled under the Reform 
Act fulfilled reasonable expectations by giving legislative 
force and expression to popular interests and popular senti- 
ments that had previously been without utterance or advocacy. 
The first three sessions especially were years of prodigious 
labour and terminated in great results. Almost every abuse 
in the state was struck at, if not levelled. Tithes were com- 
muted, and the provincial municipal corporations opened; 
the charters of the Bank and East India Company were 
revised, and their hurtful immunities curtailed ; greater 
economy and efficiency were introduced into the public 
departments, and overgrown naval and military establish- 
ments cut down to the level of the public exigencies. Had 
parliament steadily persisted in this laudable career of use- 
fulness the country would have been saved from existing 
claims and embarrassments. But a freak of the king, in- 
duced by the intrigues of the Church, sought to give a re- 
actionary impulse to the government by the appointment of 
a Conservative ministry. The nation, however, was on the 
alert; the popular energies that had been evoked by the 
Reform Bill were still on the qui vive and concentrated, and 
by a brief but convulsive efifort at agitation, the Peel and 
Knatchbull cabinet were, despite of their suddenly patched- 
up alliance with the renegade Times, precipitately ejected 
ere they had become warm in their seats. 

But the restored ministry of 1835 was no longer what it 
had been. Earl Grey had retired from public life; Lords 
Brougham, Althorp and Durham, Sir J. Graham and Mr. 
Stanley had ceased to belong to it : it was a poor emasculated 
thing, entirely divested of its power, its vigorous and capable 
iDeznbere, Its head, \iBco\mX ^€toQXfftft> ^^iraji an accom* 
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plished epicure, with no strong faith or fixity of purpose in 
anything ; the rest were semi-conservatives, hishop-ridden, 
or second and third-rate officials. Its acts corresponded 
to its incompetence and fi[eneral impotence. Too weak for 
independent progress, and without the prestige and power 
of its primary organization to command the national confi- 
dence, it naturally sought to supply the want of inherent 
strength by wily and illusive arts, by a policy of compro- 
mise, wavering, and inconsistency. Grave principles were 
announced and then abandoned, as the secular appropria- 
tion clause of the Irish Church Bill ; conflicting promises-— "^ 
alternately conservative or liberal — were hastily uttered, like 
the finality escape, and speedily explained, qualified, or re- 
tracted ; class and sectarian interests, and even individual 
agitators, if, like Mr. O'Connell, powerful, had to be con- 
sulted and conciliated; measures esteemed necessary and 
useful were not brought forward, or suddenly abandoned 
from despair of carrying them, as the reform of the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, and a general Registry of Wills and 
Deeds; while others, the Irish Municipal Bill and Poor- 
law Bill, for instance, were suffered to pass, mutilated and 
mis-shapen, to disarm or neutralise opposition. 

Six or seven years were lost to the reform movement in 
this course of discreditable see-saw'; and the Melbourne 
government having re-commenced with a new parliament, 
the nation had no chance of cutting short its solemn trifling 
till nearly the end of this septennial lease of purposing with- 
out performing. At length the majority of Ministers having 
dwindled down to one, they were constrained from very 
shame to make preparation for retreat, under pretext of 
taking what was unavoidable, and they well foresaw the sense 
of the community on their administrative abilities. It was 
soon expressed, and very unmistakeably, against themselves; 
but not at all in favour of church abuses or corn laws. 
With this intimation they retired; abandoning for a second 
time the helm to Sir Robert Peel. No other alternative 
remained; being literally at the last gasp, disgraced in 
character, and bankrupt alike in public confidence and 
financial resources. Partly from a long period of commer- 
cial depression, that lessened the produce of the Customs 
and Excise, but more from an extraordinary expenditure in 
armaments, public works, and new offices, a serious deficit 
had arisen in the revenue. To meet pecuniary embar- 
rassment the income tax was introduced, vcA. ^sjcasS^ 
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•nbmitted to as part of a comprehensive scheme for get* 
ting rid of the corn-laws, and other tariff obstructions to 
mercantile enterprise. These vigorous and ably execut- 
ed measures, bemg aided by the revival of trade — ^for Sir 
Robert always contrives to have the flood-tide of commerce 
on his re-appearance — gave a triumphant aspect to the five 
years' ministry of the new premier. 

The sequel need not be continued. Sir R. Peel was dis- 
placed and the Russell ministry re-seated on the Treasury 
benches, by a spiteful defection of a squadron of the Baronet's 
'troops, aided by the dextrous co-operation of his successor, 
and a quantum suff, probably himself, for this turn, of the 
sweets, or may be, toils of government. 

The question, however, most germane to our purpose is, 
what has been the demeanour of the House of Commons 
pending the alternate entrances and exits of Whigs and 
Tories during the fourteen years that have elapsed from the 
restoration of the Melbourne administration in 1835 ? This 
it will be remembered is the year when the expenditure of 
the country had been reduced to the minimum standard, 
and from which period, whether under Lord J. Russell or 
Sir R. Peel, it has since been yearly accumulating, till in 
1848 it had reached a pitch, witn a somewhat arrogant an- 
nouncement of further additions, that roused from their 
trance the somnolent community — not its pseudo representa- 
tives, mind ! — and made it resolve no longer tamely to sub- 
mit to an uncalled-for and growing load of taxation during 
peace. 

The second charge against the People's Reformed House 
is, that it has rapidly degenerated from its pristine model of 
1832-4, and supinely allowed to fall into abeyance all the 
great national reforms on which the public mind was bent, 
and to some of which the Whigs were distinctly pledged. 
Amongst these dropped questions and surviving public 
abuses may be reckoned the Established Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland — the laws, law-making, and judicature-— 
oppressive inequalities of taxation — the obstmctiveness to 
local improvement, river navigation, and industrial freedom 
of the corporation of London — roisgovemment of the colonies 
of the empire — mal-ad ministration of charitable foundatioM 
— inefficiency of popular education, and tolerance of the 
puerile, pedantic, and priestly management of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. 

A Mrd and moftt aenoxiA 'mexiX^^anp^ ^ tlbA Honae of 
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ComnQons, as now constituted, is that in lieu of public re- 
forms it has evinced a ready disposition to revive the coer- 
cive acts and Tory subterfuges by which even the popular 
demand for them may be suppressed or frustrated. This 
tendency was forcibly manifested in the first session of the 
present reformed parliament, as it is ironically termed. Alien 
Acts, Habeas Corpus Suspension Acts, and new Treason and 
Sedition Acts, the identical Gagging and Dungeon Bills of 
Pitt and Grenville in 1794-5, constituted the burden of the 
protracted but profitless parliamentary toils of 1848. Even 
the espionage corps of Oliver, Castles and Co. seems to have 
been revived, in the Powells, by the Sidmouths of the Home- 
office. But that which assimilates the present most closely 
to the past era is the endeavour privately to victimize indi- 
viduals for obnoxious opinions, as was recently attempted 
by the comical ex-Chancellor of Frejus and would-be-citizen 
of France in his abortive intrigue to eject Professor Newman 
from University College, and in co-operation with an alarmist 
press to affright the isle from its propriety, by unfounded 
apprehensions of secret machinations, dangerous to the sta- 
bility of the government and private property. The scheme 
of national defences for taxing the people, and of Chartist out- 
breaks for terrifying them, was certainly not outdone pending 
the most brilliant epoch of the Pitt and Melville domina- 
tion. The cry of the "Wolf," however, had one compensa- 
tion in the after amusement afforded by the needless but 
gallant array of 150,000 civic constables, and more especially 
in the chuckling of ministers, who naively interpreted the 
memorable demonstration of April to have been made in 
favour of themselves and their sapient policy, in lieu'of being 
that laudable anxiety which a great mercantile community 
must always feel for the maintenance of the general peace 
and security, 

A fourth imputation against the " Collective Wisdom of 
the Nation," is that it has been returned on principles of 
representation as objectionable, and by modes of election as 
impure, as in the most indefensible times of parliamentary 
history. It used to be the opprobrium of the Boroughmon- 
gering parliaments that corruption in them was as '' notorious 
as the sun at noon-day, and that seats in them were as 
openly saleable as cattle in a fair." These reproaches apply 
with hardlv a shade of alleviation to all the parliaments 
elected during the Queen's reign ; and also to the previous 
parliament elected during the struggle of ^aitift% vci \%'^V'^. 
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Lord Brougham declared that bribery and corruption had 
been " sown broad-cast through the land ;" and the disclo- 
sures made by the election committees of last session show 
that there is not a particle of exaggeration in this description. 

The Reports^ especially in respect of Aylesbury^ Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Yarmouth, Lyme Regis, and Harwich, leave no 
mystery as to the composition of tne House, and the practices 
by which the Bar, the United Service, and the titled and 
moneyed aristocracy generally are returned, and become a 
majority in parliament. In respect of the last-mentioned 
place it was proved that 8700/. was actually paid, and that 
2000/. remained to be paid by the successful candidate of 
the election, the number of voters for such candidate being 
only 182; that 53 of these voters received in direct bribes 
3000/. ; and that there were more persons in Harwich holding 
government places than there were voters on the poll. 

One wealthy commoner and would-be peer was found to 
have been tampering at one and the same time with the 
constituencies of two small English boroughs and two small 
Irish boroughs. In one he purchased houses, allowed his 
tenants to get into arrears, advanced loans of money to all 
who asked; his object was to make debtor-clients of a 
majority of the constituency. In another he distributed 
railway appointments with a lavish hand, in order that he 
might have a preponderance of salaried officials, dependent 
on himself, among the voters. In a third he advanced 
money to keep the dissolute, rude, and ignorant among 
the voters in a state of constant intoxication for weeks 
previous to the election. At election time bribes were 
lavishly distributed from his funds among the voters. At 
registration times, his agents, at his expense, laboured to 
get voters of one party on the roll, and to keep off voters 
of the other. When his nominee was rejected, the petition 
against the sitting member was promoted by his agents 
at his expense. Great indignation was expressed at the 
conduct of the millionaire banker alluded to; there was talk 
of a penal action against hiin. But his crime is neither 
more nor less than attempting to get that control over the 
four boroughs which members of the aristocracy actually 
exercise over both boroughs and counties. His real offence 
is his intrusion, in being a parvenu, and attempting to ac- 
quire power which the aristocracy consider their legitimate 
and exclusive right. 

It is in vain to expecl t\iaX Oiit '^^qivia^ qC CSommons wiU 
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act and legislate with sympathy, or in the interests of the 
general public, so long as this system of election prevails. 
The representatives of the independent electors among 
the middle classes are an inconsiderable fraction in that 
house ; the intelligent and industrious non-proprietary class 
is not represented there at all. This abuse is not to be re- 
medied by suspending writs or disfranchising a few small 
boroughs. By such means one aristocratic party, by con- 
victing its rival of corruption, may occasionally diminish 
that rival's strength, and increase its own, but there will be 
no gain for the people. Nothing short of a large and bold 
extension of the electoral franchise, and an abolition of all 
constituencies so small as to render secret voting impossible, 
can give the people's voice any chance of being heard with 
effect in parliament. 

For want of these securities, a majority of the House con- 
sists of the scions of noble families, or of individuals who 
have professional interests to advance or maintain by seats 
in the legislature. This will appear from the following 
analysis of the present Parliament : — 

Composition of the House of Commons, 



Placemen 


. 49 


Naval and Military Officers 


88 


Patrons of Church Livings 


. 76 


East and West India Proprietors 


22 


Railway Directors 


. 78 


Barristers 


75 


Eldest sons of Peers 


. 53 


Janior sons of Peers 


30 


Brothers of Peers 


. 47 


Grandsons of Peers 


7 


Uncles of Peers 


. 3 


Commoners married to Peers' dau{ 


;hters 45 



Among the more glaring evils of the existing corruption 
one is, that what members buy they will feel an undoubted 
right to sell — and no doubt do sell — for the best price they 
cun get. A second result is the tendency it has to destroy 
all independence of action, opinion, and deliberation in the 
House of Commons ; to give a class, personal or local cha« 
racter to legislation ; in short, to make Mammon triumphant 
in place uf ability, desert, and patriotism. 

Gentlemen who have paid a round sum for their seats 
and incurred other great sacrifices in procuT\tk.^\.V!kKisL^^«!Ki 
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wish oftener than they can help, t» renew their contributions 
in purse and person. Hence the great horror they have of 
short parliaments, of the sovereign's death, change of minis- 
try, or other events that may induce a premature dissolution. 
It was doubtless apprehensions from this source, co-operating 
with the panic fears got up by the Treasury journals, and the 
comfort which others derived from the fact that the day of 
reckoning would be far distant under the Septennial Act, 
enabled the Administration to indulge in the unproductive or 
coercive legislation of last session. Had the Ministry sought 
further powers — a Bank Restriction Act, to wit — to finish the 
complement of the Pitt system revived — that system which 
they,|or their immediate ancestors, have spent half a century 
in denouncing with Broughamite furor in hundreds of vo- 
lumes of reviews and debates, which by their recent acts they 
have certificated and affirmed to have been a wise policy in 
their calumniated predecessors, thereby acknowledging their 
antecedent outpourings to have been only so much self-delu- 
sive, factious, or hypocritical declamation for the nonce — the 
M.Ps. referred to would have supported them, rather than 
be sent back to their constituents to renew their solicitations, 
or pay at the rate of 10/., 20/., or 50/. for each vote. It is 
holding in terrorem the contingency of .renewals in bribery 
for the enjoyment of parliamentary honours — if any honour 
there can be in making a common market or shambles of 
the franchises of the people — that has aided the Whigs in 
imposing upon the country their sham reforms, in leaving 
church reform to the episcopate — law reform to the bar or 
superannuated bench — university reform to the heads of col- 
leges — and the reform of the corporation of London to the 
aldermen, common-councilmen, and city solicitor, who de- 
vour its revenues. 

From this vicious circle there does not appear any escape 
for the country, so long as it is disposed to acquiesce in the 
present constitution of the House of Ck>mmons ; as at present 
made up, by the Peerage, parliamentary agents, wholesale 
brokers in boroughs, and little knots of trafficking electors, 
it is a monstrous violation of national trust and confidence. 
Ostensibly delegated to represent the common weal, it, in 
the main, represents oily certain ramifications of interest in 
the army, navy, courts of law, the public offices, bishops' pa- 
laces, cathedrals, colonies, or Hindoo dependency. It is not 
the people's house at all,but more in the nature of a great mer- 
cantile exchange in wh\c\i ^\\.m^\X^T%^TNsQSi\\i^to Church 
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and State are negotiated. Such perversion of legislative func- 
tions naturally flows from the narrowness, inconsistencies, 
and other manifold defects of the electoral source from which 
partiament emanates. For proof of this conclusion, it will be 
necessary briefly to advert to the distribution of the franchise 
in the boroughs and counties of the kingdom. 

III.—PRINCIPLES AND STATISTICS OF 
REPRESENTATION. 
The essentials in the distribution of the elective qualifica- 
tion are, first, that every interest, in fair proportion, be 
comprehended, whether personal or proprietary. Second, 
that it be so diffused, that the voters are too numerous to 
be bribed, canvassed, or otherwise insidiously assailed, by 
mere personal dexterity, corruption, or management. Third, 
the sufirage ought to be such as cannot be subjected to 
secret or openly direct control. It is not meant that any 
class of electors can ever be constituted wholly exempt from 
influence ; it may be legitimate influence — the influence of 
high character, or superior probity, or intelligence ; but the 
influence objected to, is that which is pecuniary, or directly 
coercive, and which ought not, if possible, to fetter the exer- 
cise of the franchise, whether emanating from prince or peer, 
priest, landlord, employer, or customer. Lastly, the suffrage 
ought to be simple and well-defined; fixed, not mutable: 
obvious ; and the tests of its existence and validity readily 
applicable. 

Ostensibly these were the main conditions sought to be 
established by the Reform Bill ; but every concession under 
that measure was carefully weighed, and the new interests 
evoked guarded, and partly neutralised, by counter equiva- 
lents. For the loss of the nomination boroughs, and the en- 
franchisement of the great towns, enormous additions were 
made to the number of county representatives. In England 
only, the number of county representatives was augmented 
from 82 to 143, and the representatives of the cities and bo- 
roughs reduced from 408 to 324. In the latter there was no 
disfranchisement, however gross the dehnquency had been, 
and the mass of corrupt voters who had been bought and 
sold for centuries were all, with the exception of non-re- 
sidents, retained on the electoral lists. Further, the new con- 
stituency of ten-pounder householders called into exist- 
ence, were subjected to novel and stringent conditions in the 
exercise of the franchise. First, thev were required not fl|lM| 
to have paid poor-rates^ but asseBftea \»aL«% \ v\»^ xfisoaft^j^^ 
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been resident for a lengthened period ; and, lastly, they must 
have been registered. Each of these requirements has oper- 
ated to keep down he number of electors, curtail the exer- 
cise of the suffrage, and in some boroughs to vest the return of 
members in the parish officers. The enlarged constituencies 
of the counties have not felt this grievance; for county voters 
have not to prove the pre-payment of rent, rates, or taxes. 

Not only does the exercise of the suffrage require to be 
divested of obstructions, but the suffrage placed on a more 
intelligible basis. At present there are no fewer than eighty- 
five different kinds of franchise : thus making it extremely 
complicated and litigious, difficult to be obtained, and only 
to be preserved at a great expense of time and money. 

The expurgation of small boroughs has proved wholly in- 
adequate to just and effective representation. According to 
the pledge of Lord John Russell, no borough in future 
would be without 300 electors ; but by the operation of the 
rate-pa}dng and other disqualifying clauses, there are at pre- 
sent no fewer than thirty-five boroughs with less than 300 
voters. * Boroughs with a small constituency are more ob- 
jectionable than the nomination boroughs previously exist- 
ing, influenced by the aristocracy and close corporations. 
Under the old system, a nobleman of elevated and patriotic 
mind would occasionally return to parliament, for a pocket 
borough, a man eminent for worth and talent ; but such cre- 
dentials alone would with difficulty procure a seat in parlia- 
ment under the present system. The only chance of being 
returned, a candidate recommended only by his merits would 
have, would be by a large or moderately- sized borough, in- 
fluenced by public spirited and intelligent influences, not by 
one with a diminutive constituency. The latter are all mar- 
ketable. The voters being too numerous to be individually 
responsible, yet not sufficiently so to preclude bribery, and 
make public duty preferable to private gain. 

Subjoined is a list of small boroughs, the number of re- 

* Some alterations have been made in the rate-paying clauses 
by an act of last session. By 11 & 12 Vict. c. 90, which com- 
menced Jan. 1, 1849, no person is required, to entitle him to have 
his name inserted in the list of voters for any city or borough in 
England, to have paid any poor-rates or assessed taxes, except 
such as have become payable previous to January 5, in the same 
year ; and no person is entitled to be on such list of voters, unless 
the rates and taxes, payable previously to January 5, have been 
paid on or before July 20, next exivavii^. 
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gistered electors^ population, and amount of assessed-taxes, 
in 1839-40. Those to which an asterisk (*) is prefixed re- 
turn two members. 

Alphabetical List of Small Boroughs. 



Boroughs. 


Electors. 


Population. 


Assessed 
Taxes. 


Abingdon 

Andover ..... 


323 
242 


5502 
4997 


£1355 
1704 


Amndel 


261 


2503 


877 


Ashburton 


269 


3841 


413 


Calne 


179 


5100 


1584 


Cashel 


267 


7036 


— . 


*Chippenham . . . . 
Christchurch .... 


265 
269 


6606 
6634 


1057 
557 


Ck>ckermouth . . . . 


288 


6420 


609 


Dartmouth .... 


261 


4603 


656 


♦DungarTon 

♦Harwich 


196 
181 


3801 
3730 


906 


♦Huntingdon . . . . 
♦Knaresborough . . . 
Kinsale 


386 
240 
216 


5413 
5382 
6897 


1118 


Liskeard 


285 


4220 


542 


Lyme Regis 

♦Lymington .... 
♦Malton 


277 
305 
558 


3376 
4926 
6875 


852 

1077 

952 


Malmesbury .... 
♦Marlborough . . . . 
Midhurst 


280 
291 
261 


6674 
4139 
6578 


338 
1276 

802 


New Ross . . . . . 


277 


7543 


— 


Northallerton .... 


281 


4861 


1228 


♦Peterborough . . . . 

Reigate 

♦Richmond 


569 
198 
289 


6901 
4415 
4300 


662 

1889 


♦Thetford 


160 


3844 


887 


'Totness 


341 


3308 


— — 


Tralee 


258 


9562 


— . 


♦Tamworth 


501 


7652 


914 


Westbury 

♦WUton 


291 
205 


7545 
8057 


965 
492 



Six of these boroughs, namely,Chippenham,Harwich,Hun- 
tingdon, Knaresborough, Thetford, and Totness, with 1573 
electors, return twelve members to parliament. Com!^ase.t.W 
rqnreflentatian mtii thatof the 8«meii\ui^iec^\a%OQ«t^s<^'£Q&« 
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Boroughs. 



Westminster • 
Tower Hamlets 
Liverpool . . 
Finsbury • • 
Marylebone 
Manchester • 



12 Members to 



Electors. 



14,254 
13,551 
14,970 
12,974 
11.625 
12,150 



79,524 



Population. 



202,460 
302,519 
193,000 
224,839 
234,294 
187,022 



1,344,134 I 



These six boroughs, with 79,524 registered electors and 
possessing a large portion of the wealth of the kingdom, are 
represented by only the same number of members as the an- 
tecedent half-dozen of obscurities. In the first six boroughs 
the population was 28,008, and in the other six cities and 
boroughs the population was 1,344,134. These may be 
taken as the extremes of each class. 

In the counties are similar inequalities between members 
and population. In the counties of England the following 
three, having only 8677 registered electors, elect six mem- 
bers ; whilst three other counties, with 62,189 electors, send 
only the same number of representatives. 





English Counties. 




Counties. 


Number 

of 
M.Ps. 


No. of Males 

above 
Twenty Years. 


Number of 

Electors in 

1839-40. 


Huntingdonshire 
Rutlandshire . . 
Westmoreland . 

Total . 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


2 
2 
2 


11,456 

4,553 

10,432 


2,824 
1,373 
4,480 


6 1 26,441 


8,677 


Counties. 


Number 

of 
M.Ps. 


No. of Males 

above 
Twenty Years. 


Number of 

Electors in 

1839-40. 


Middlesex . . 
Lancashire, S. . 
Yorkshire, W. . 


• • 

• • 

• • 


2 
2 
2 


65,238 

94,184 

156,558 


13,919 
18,148 
30,122 


/ Total . 


• • 


\ ft \ ^V^,^'^^ 


I 62,189 
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Counties. 


Number 

of 
M.Ps. 


No. of Males 

above 
Twenty Years. 


Number of 

Electors in 

1839.40. 


Banffshire . . . . 
Peeblesshire . . . . 
Selkirkshire . . . . 

Total . . . 


1 
1 

1 


8,160 
2,544 
1,632 


717 
863 
612 


3 


12,336 


2,192 


Counties. 


Number 
of 
M.Ps. 


No. of Males 

above 
Twenty Years. 


Number of 

Electors in 

1839-40. 


Aberdeenshire . • 
Edinburghshire . . * 
Lanarkshire ... * 

Total . . . 


1 
1 

1 


42,384 
52,704 
76,032 


3,181 
2,315 
3,964 


3 


171,120 


9.460 



Three counties, having in all 2192 electors, with an adult 
ma)e population of only 12,336, send three members to par- 
liament; and three other counties, having 9460 electors, 
and a population of 171,120 male adults, send the same num- 
ber of representatives to parliament. 

In Ireland great inequality in the number of adults and of 
electors also exists. For example, the county of Kildare, 
with 27,625 adult males, of whom only 1152 are registered 
electors, sends two representatives to parliament; whilst the 
city of Cork, having 171,873 male adults, of whom no more 
than 3,926 are electors, sends only the same number of re- 
presentatives to parliament. 



Counties. 


Number 

of 
M.Ps. 


Number of Males 

above Twenty- one 

Years. 


No. of 

Electors in 

1839-40. 


Wexford .... 
Kerry .... 

Cork 

Antrim .... 
Kildare . . . . 
Down .... 

Total . . . 


i2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


45,414 
63,545 
171,873 
73,586 
27,625 
82,299 


3,567 
1,212 
3,926 
3,822 
1,152 
3,729 


12 


464,342 


ITAQft 



^ 
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Registered Electors in 1832 and 1842-3. 





1832. 


1842-3. 


English and Welsh Ck>iintie8 and Boroughs 
Scotch ditto ditto 
Iriah ditto ditto 

Total for the United Kingdom . . . 


656,337 
64,436 
92,152 


856,538 

85,244 

117,448 


812,925 


1,059,230 



From this the number of registered electors appears to have 
increased, in ten years, to the amount of 246,305. Popula- 
tion did not advance in a correspon<^ng ratio ; the number 
of electors augmented almost twenty-five per cent., while 
the number of people did not increase fifteen per cent. This 
may have partly arisen from the new practice of splitting 
votes by rival parties — Whigs, Tories, and Radicals. Re- 
peated instances were brought before the Registration Com- 
mittee of 1846, of houses being purchased and split into 
fifty votes. A former election for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire was carried by votes put on the register in this 
manner. The Birmingham Freehold Land Society is said to 
have enfranchised nearly 500 workpeople in sixteen months. 
It shows that there is great virtue in Mr. Bright's forcible 
recommendation to attend to the registration, and buy 405. 
freeholds. 

We shall conclude our statistics with a summarv of the 
general state of the representation of the United Kingdom, 
communicated in Mr. Hume's able '' Letter to the Com- 
plete Suffrage Union of Birmingham,'' dated Feb. 8, 1844. 
From this analysis it appears that 331 members of the House 
of Commons were elected by 151,492 electors. The total 
number of electors registered that year in the United King- 
dom was 956,272, and the number of adult males of twenty 
years and upwards, by the census of 1831, was 6,148,468. 
Thus one-sixth of the electors, and less than one-fortieth of 
the adult male population, have the power of making laws 
to bind the other five-sixths of the electors, and the other 
thirty-nine-fortieths of the adult male population. 
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Representation^ of the United Kingdom, 



In England . 
Wales . . 
Scotland . 

Great Britrin . 
In Ireland . 



Counties. 



40 
12 
30 



82 
32 



114 



Population. 


No. of 
M.Ps. 


8,336,263 

609,871 

1,500,107 


144 
15 
30 


10,446,241 
7,027,509 


189 
64 


17,473,750 


253 



No. of 1 
Electors. 



344,564 
25,598 
33,332 



403,494 
60,607 



464,101 



Abstract^of^m Comuies^pop^^^^^^ 1^,473.750; and Electors, 464.101 
Abstract^f 309 Botoug^ j Population. 6,66.%95-2 ; and Electors. 348.836 

Total 658 



24.139,702 



812,936 



In England . 
Wales . 
Scotland . 

Great Britain 
In Ireland . 



Cities and ( 
Boroughs. 



185 
14 
76 



275 
34 



309 



Population. 



4,754,742 
196,311 
865,007 



5,816,060 
739,892 



6,555.952 



No. of 
M.Ps. 



327 
14 
23 



364 
41 



405 



No. of 
Electors. 



274,649 
11,309 
31,332 



317,290 
31,545 



348,835 



Being in Great Britain 1 Elector to 52 Males of 20 years and upwards. 

In Ireland 1 do. in 20 do do. do. 

Or 1 Elector in every 7 Males of 20 years and upwards in the United 



Kingdom. 



Such anomalies and disfranchisement are inconsistent 
with the sound and avowed principles of representative 
government. The people are assumed to be the electors of 
their representatives, and these representatives to express 
and embody their interests and sentiments. If such be the 
relations that ought to subsist between constituent and re- 
presentative, how can an arrangement be defended by which 
mere handfuls of persons return members to Parliament ? 
How can any one maintain the utility of giving the people 
a voice in the government, yet capriciously restricting its 
utterance — admitting the few and excluding the masses— 
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giving votes to 30,000 men in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and excluding 300,000 ; or, still more revolting, 8u£fer- 
ing a paltry town to have the same influence in Parlia- 
ment as a province i Can anything be imagined more in- 
congruous in the distribution of political power than the 
giving the same weight in public affairs to Harwich or 
Chippenham, as to Manchester and Westminster ? Or, if 
we view the absurdity on its larger scale, by taking aggre- 
gate instead of single anomalies, what defence can be 
urged for a system which gives to fifteen boroughs, whose 
inhabitants are short of 100,000, as many representatives 
and as much direct power in Parliament as all Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, and Lancashire, with their six millions of people, 
and countless resources of wealth, industry, skiU, and 
science ? In such a cast of representation there is no defen- 
sible relation between legislative influence and the electoral 
interests represented. 

The Reform Act was not offered as a revolutionary but 
restorative measure : by the lapse of time, it was urged, the 
constitution had been impaired, and the task was to renew 
it. On this principle the question of the ballot was not 
entertained by the Reform ministry. Vote by ballot had 
never formed a part of the British Constitution, so it was 
held to be without the scheme of reform, and no opinion 
given upon its merits. There might be reason and con- 
sistency in this limitation, but there is none in tolerating the 
anomalies just indicated; in giving the same number of 
representatives to Marlborough and Chippenham, as to Bir- 
mingham and Leeds. This was not renovating the consti- 
tution, but perpetuating its abuses. 

The Whig reformers may be challenged on their own pre- 
mises for another inconsistency — another unredeemed pledge. 
Why is the Septennial Act retained? It is no part of the an- 
cient constitution. No Reform could be more simple and 
efficacious ; it requires no delay, inquiry, or statistics, only 
the legislative fiat — that a surreptitiously obtained sta- 
tute shall be repealed, and the triennial constitution restored ; 
so that in future no Parliament shall continue longer than 
three years. The septennial term is too protracted a trust, 
un suited to the altered state of society, its multifarious pur- 
suits, rapidity of progress, vicissitudes, and the aug- 
mented mental activity of an age, by which opinions and 
interests are constanily advaiiciiv^ or changing, and require 
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to be communicated through the expression of frequent 
elections with corresponding celerity and force to the legis- 
lature. 

Three years seem a fair medium between the extremes 
of annual and septennial Parliaments, and was adopted by 
Mr. Hume in the resolution he moved in the House of 
Commons, June 20, 1848. We conclude with inserting the 
entire resolution, which appears to have been judiciously 
drawn up for general concurrence : — 

** That this house, as at present constituted, does not fairly re- 
present the population, the property, or the industry of the coun- 
try, whence has arisen great and increasing discontent in the minds 
of a large portion of the people ; and it is therefore expedient, with 
a view to amend national representation, that the elective franchise 
shall be so extended as to include householders ; that votes shall 
be taken by ballot ; that the duration of Parliament shall not ex* 
ceed three years ; and that the apportionment of members to po- 
pulation shall be made more equal.'' 

By the adoption of this resolution, Mr. Hume estimated 
that the constituency would be enlarged by the addition of 
two millions of new electors. A speedy settlement of the 
franchise question appears the wisest policy ; for nations, 
as past examples abundantly attest, exact onerous interest 
for just concessions deferred, and either the scheme of Mr. 
Hume, or, if that be too long delayed, one embracing a 
still more comprehensive enfranchisement of the non- 
represented, seems unavoidable. As it is, England, from 
the foremost place, with greater capabilities for freedom 
than any state, and from her social and material relations, 
with far more diversified interests demanding the exercise 
of it, is rapidly falling below the European standard of re- 
presentative government. In this condition of wrong and 
disadvantage it would be idle to expect her to remain mute 
and satisfied. Partial interests — not the general weal, senti- 
ment or intelligence of the community — are alone embodied 
in the legislature. That such is the naked fact the pre- 
ceding details establish, and to these, without further com- 
ment, it may be sufficient to refer for proof, and the reader's 
consideration. 
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PART VI. 

(JTonduston. 



1. Bbneficial Results of German Revolutions. 

2. Objects of the English Reformers. 

3. British Colonies. 

4. Wars and Government of Hindostan. 

5. Whig Ministry. 

6. New Places and Expenditure. 

7. Prospective Reflections. 

The last sixty years has been a series of experimental 
lessons in political science, by which the world has profited; 
and of which the pervading gain is general moderation. 
Extremes have been corrected, and neither the extravagance 
of revolution nor of absolutism is likely to find an abiding 
place in European nations. The recent and pending strug- 
gles of the continental states for free institutions have com- 
passed all the benefits that could have been reasonably 
anticipated in their present stage of social progress. De- 
mocracy must needs be as premature as impracticable ; and 
could hardly be the practical constitutional rule in countries 
that have barely escaped from the oppressions of feudalism, 
or the degrading superstitions of the middle ages. 

Prior to the convulsions of last year, Germany and Italy 
were not more advanced in political liberty and social civi- 
lization than England in the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
turies.* In the former, except Prussia, the old feudal ar- 
rangements of property continued ; and in Prussia the serfs 
had been emancipated by the crown, chiefly from the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Prussian chivalry at the battle of 
Jena. After experiencing that memorable overthrow, Fre- 
derick William III. became impressed with the policy of 
making something better of his subjects than continuing the 
slaves of a dissolute nobility, by giving the man interest in 
the country they might be called upon to defend ; and with 
this view, under the able guidance of his ministers. Stein and 
Hardenberg, raised the peasants from the state of vassals to 
that of the proprietors of the lands they cultivated. But the 
royal edicts, issued from 1807 to 1821, still left the peasant 

* Laing's " Notes of a Traveller, pp. 82-86." 
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proprietor subject to feudal burdens and inequalities; he 
was still subject to the hated corvee that made the French- 
men of 1789 rebel against the noblesse. He was still 
forced to grind his corn at the lord's mill ; nay to yoke his 
horses to the lord's plough, and sometimes to his carriage. 
"While feudal services, humiliating and heavy, thus hung 
upon the farmers, they were at the same time made to 
bear a weight of taxation from which the nobility continued 
to be exempt. But the famous revolution of March, 1848, 
in the reforms it induced, has swept away all this mass of 
injustice and degradation, not again to be re-established. 

The heroic struggles of Austria have been not less salu- 
tary to her productive classes. There the feudal system 
continued unrelaxed, her peasants were more cruelly treated 
than those of Prussia, and the privileges and exemptions of 
her numerous order of barons and princes more odious and 
unjust. But the Diet established after the flight of Prince 
Metternich promptly abolished these abominations ; and 
pledges have been given, since the restoration pf the Impe- 
rial Government, that nothing shall be done to annul the 
popular meliorations of the Diet. 

But the revolutions have effected for Prussia and Austria 
one advantage, that is in vain sought for by the farm-tenants 
of England. In both countries the game-laws have been 
abolished. In both countries, as well as in France, capital 
punishment has been abolished for political offences ; while 
in England the punishment has been made nrare severe 
against offenders, whose utterances tend to make the govern- 
ment uneasy. 

It has been truly remarked by Mr. Cobden,* that one 
year of revolutions had done more, for Germany and Italy, 
than the ten years of civil war waged against the preroga- 
tives of the Stuarts had done for England. When Mr. 
Cobden visited these countries, not two years past, in what 
state did he leave them?. "I left them," says he, "with 
every newspaper and every book under the strict control of 
a censor and his scissors ; not a book allowed to be read but 
the Government officer must read it over first, and expunge 
what he pleased. I found them with closed courts of jus- 
tice, not administered by oral testimony in the presence of 
the . '!cused, but by written documentary evidence ; with- 

* Free Trade Hall, Manchester, January 10, 1849. 
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out representative forms of goyemment^ without trial by 
jury." 

What is the present state of these countries ? Prussia has 
got an admirable representatiye constitution, and the barba- 
risms of her judicature have been radically reformed. The 
administration of justice was the opprobrium of all the 
German states ; it was, in truth, the justice of our Ecde* 
siastical Courts, or Court of Chancery, extended to criminal 
as well as civil suits. Under this system of documentary 
proof the trial of a criminal was a speedy one if concluded 
in a year ; frequently it was several years; and sometimes, as 
appears from the pages of Fuerbach, so ably translated by 
Lady Duff Gordon, ten, twelve, or twenty years. 

All the laws and courts by which this judicial torture was 
perpetrated have been alike swept away. Courts of private 
and exceptional jurisdiction, and all the local and hereditary 
powers exercised by privileged individuals or corporations, 
have been summarily disposed of, and that, without leaving 
behind, as in English law reforms, an intolerable load of 
compensations to be yearly paid out of fees levied on the 
future suitors for justice. The form of procedure has been 
also changed, by the appointment of a public prosecutor; 
an improvement that at once assists private persons in need 
of justice, and relieves the judge of a duty — ^being counsel 
for the accused — that might interfere with his impartiality. 

Representative institutions, and the responsibility of mi- 
nisters, have been established in both Prussia and Austria. 

Both the status and privileges of nobility have been 
annulled in Prussia. 

The abolition of the censorship forms another signal tri- 
umph of the continental revolutions. The press is free 
throughout Europe ; and if the press is free, Europe is free, 
despite of all the aristocratic disguise, suppression, and mis- 
representation of the English journals. 

In France great organic improvements haying been con- 
summated in earlier convulsions, she had few great reforms 
to effect by the February revolution. A wasteful and arro- 
gant executive, with a representation selfish and unjust, 
formed her most exasperating g^rievances. These maladies 
have been dealt with, and the further great boon obtamed of 
having exchanged a squandering civil list of nearly a million, 
for one of 24,000^. per annum. This is something to make an 
Englishman's moulVi vfalei , ^^v^mll^ if coupled with the 
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riddance of an assembly of place-huntings mock representa^ 
tives. Of the fitness and future of President Napoleon 
many, in our opinion, augur too unfavourably. He has pro- 
mised in his address to be a more useful — and he ought to 
be esteemed for the humility of the aspiration and the virtue 
of its utterance — if not so great a man as his dashing, splash- 
ing, theatrical namesake. Indeed the world is beginning to 
be somewhat sick of much that history has palmed upon it 
as greatness, and in its love of peace and the solid happi* 
ness of communities, is desirous of other standards of ex- 
cellence than pestilent conquerors or ambitious politicians. 
Something after the Wasnington model, though not so 
ostentatious and dazzling, comes nearest to the taste and 
cravings of the age. In truth, your great men of the old 
type always seek great names, often at the risk of great 
cost and embarrassment to the nations unfortunate enough 
to be under their lustrous guidance. Mediocrity of talent — 
not a genius that may be restless, self-engrossed, or en^ 
croaching — has been held to be the most favourable endow- 
ment of a chief magistrate. At least this was the golden 
medium long inculcated by the sages of the Whig school as 
their beau ideal of regal qualification; and certainly many a 
day has elapsed since any English sovereign transcended the 
prescribed limits of excellence. Therefore, if the doctrine be 
sound, France is happy in her presidential choice ; for no- 
body denies to Prince Napoleon the possession of average 
abilities. 

From glances abroad let us look at home. English re- 
formers have no revolution to make, unless very wantonly 
and obstinately provoked to that dernier issue. Of this the 
position and character of the gentlemen who are now taking 
the political lead among the people afford ample guarantee. 
Carthage, during the six hundred years of her glorious his- 
tory, had no civil war; the commercial character of her 
people, and the prudence and love of order which it tended 
to promote, have been usually considered the chief causes of 
this long interval of peace. England possesses a like security 
in the powerful party that is rapidly acquiring public confi- 
dence and direction. 

All the Reformers*aim at is to bring the government back 
to the path from which it has strayed, and to which it was 
pledged by its leading members. " Peace abroad, retrench- 
ment and reform at home,'' were the course distinctly 
marked out by Earl Grey and Loid lASAtoiiTi^ ^^ "^"^ 
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accession to office.* The people look for a steady persistance 
in this announced policy, and the redemption of primitive 
engaj^ements by the present representatives of the reform 
ministry. But since the restoration of the Melbourne admi- 
nistration of 1835 the onward movement has ceased, or been 
re-actiouary. Restored f(ovemments have been affirmed to 
be always the worst ; and that of the Whigs, as well as of 
Charles IT. and the Bourbons, seem to establish the truth 
of the political dictum. For the pledge of peace there have 
been repeated costly wars, till public opinion checked and 
and gave a more salutary direction to the Foreign Office : for 
retrenchment, a squandering increase of the public expendi- 
ture ; for reform, except in the corn-laws and tariff, there 
have been finality, subterfuge, and mockery. All these de- 
flections have been fully set forth in the preceding pages ; 
and we shall only subjoin a few supplemental proofs. 

On all sides are complaints on the cost to the parent 
state of the colonies, on their discontent and impoverish- 
ment, and on the abuse of patronage in the management of 
them. The assembly of Jamaica is said to have refused to 
the governor the supplies, and to be on the eve of declar- 
ing itself independent. The boers of the Capo have risen 
against Sir Harry Smith ; and by their pertinacious and not 
inglorious resistance entailed a serious expense on the peo- 
ple of England. Ceylon has had her rebellion, provoked 
by heavy or injudicious taxes, and is suffering the usual 
penalties of unsuccessful treason in sundry decapitations, 
forfeitures, and the bankruptcy of the chief merchants 
and planters. Meanwhile Earl Grey seems intent on put- 
ting his house in order, and lays about him in vigorous 
style : chiding one member of his unruly family. Lord Har- 
ris, at Trinidad ; turning out another West Indian procon- 
sul. Colonel Reid ; and patting a third. Lord Torrington, on 
the back, who though only an ex-lord in waiting appears to 
be the noble secretary's favourite model of colonial rule, 
from the Radetsky severity with which he has chastised the 
unfortunate Cingalese, shooting one by mistake, and, by the 
aid of packed juries, disposing of others with despatch of a 
revolutionary tribunal. 

These distractions and collisions of the colonies counte- 
nance an adage sometimes applied to children, that they are 
" certain cares, but very uncertain comforts." Of undoubted 

* House of Lords, l^o^«a^Ewst*L^>'\sai^. 
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expense and trouble in the founding, nurture, and protec- 
tion, they are very precarious sources of profit. The eager- 
ness with which we have coveted without limit such costly 
appendages has been the greatest blunder in our national 
policy. It is not meant, however, that the sovereignty of 
colonies could have been entirely or wisely avoided. They 
are, in truth, an inseparable accompaniment in the growth 
of every great empire. Every prosperous country has a ten- 
dency to become redundantly rich and redundantly peo- 
pled. For these surplus accumulations, especially if an 
insular state, new outlets must be found, new lands must 
be discovered or reclaimed, and the foundations laid of 
new communities. Colonization for these ends offers the 
natural remedies for natural disorders, and the nation 
that resorts to them cannot thereby be weakened or im- 
poverished. The error of England has not been in this 
direction, but in another; in colonizing, not as the Grecian 
states did to relieve themselves of excess of people or riches, 
but on the principle of old Rome, for plunder, profitless 
dominion, and aristocratic patronage. 

Another error in the colonial policy of England has been 
in over-parental fondness. She has loved her offspring too 
well, nursed them too much by protective duties, and clung 
to them too long. There is always an advantage to a nation 
in the first appropriation of an unsettled territory. Its lan- 
guage, laws, and usages are planted there, and it establishes 
a lien on the future wants and affections of the inhabitants. 
This has been strikingly exemplified in the history of the 
United States of America. They might have been planted 
by the French, the Spaniards, or the Dutch ; but in that 
case, under the more narrow policy of the one, the bigotry 
and exclusiveness of the other, or the selfishness of the last, 
is it likely that they would have flourished so rapidly as 
under the more liberal and enlightened sway of England ? 
Would they have increased at the same rate in wealth and 
population, and would the same mutually beneficial com- 
mercial relations have subsisted with them in their existing 
condition of an independent nation ? Certainly not ; and for 
proof it is sufficient to refer to the cotemporary progress of 
Spanish America, French Canada, or Dutch Batavia. 

But it is only by fixing the model and as it were aiding 
the early struggles of the primitive settlers that a nation can 
derive present and future benefits from co\Q»\iSaAiCv2i^« ^\^« 

-1*1 
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tracted frovemment protracts childhood and entails ex- 
pense, and the sooner the mother country is relieved of pa- 
rental cares the better. England, it is likely, would lose no- 
thing, save a few lucrative proconsulships,Tor the aristrocracy, 
by the entire self-government of all her colonies ; nothing in 
trade and in the mercantile shipping employed in it ; nothing 
in internal strength and resources. Were they to become 
wholly independent — that is, each colony a separate nation- 
ality, entitled to the same international rights as other inde- 
pendent communities, that of the republic of San Marino 
for instance, which the European powers have always re- 
spected — England would gain in two ways. First, by being 
relieved of an enormous annual charge for their political 
government ; secondly, by being relieved of all anxiety in 
respect of them in the event of an European war, since as 
independent states the neutrality of the colonies must be 
respected by belligerents. Under the contingency of seve- 
rance the risk of detriment and danger pertains more to the 
colonies than to England ; to the possibility of internal divi- 
sions or external wars among themselves. 

Colonial independence, however, holds out only distant 
relief; while that which financial reformers seek is imme- 
diate. Retrenchment there must be. The direct charge to 
England of her colonies being upwards of three millions 
per annum, exceeding enormously any equivalent advantage 
she draws from them by trade, patronage, or the remis- 
sion of an absentee rental. In 1847> the entire export of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures amounted 
to 60,111,082/. of which 16,263,807/. went to the colo- 
nies. A large colonial export certainly ; but were the entire 
profits of this trade appropriated by government they would 
not balance the contemporary military, naval, and civil ex- 
penditure incurred by England in her foreign possessions. 
For the same year the entire population of the colonies has 
been returnea at 5,490,165, including all complexions — 
black, white, and yellow. The European population only is 
estimated in the Economist (Jan. 27, 1849) to be about 
2,800,000, certainly not exceeding 3,000,000; being less 
than the population of the two counties of Middlesex and 
Lancashire. 

The chief source of colonial expense is ascribed to the mi- 
litary colonies, such as Gibraltar, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena ; kept up lo l^G\\\\aX.^ <iomm.erce and the ge- 
neral security of tbe empire. "BvAM «i,^\v^«t^'^^xsSJ!^3ac«^ 
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colonies so numerous ? With Malta and Gibraltar on our 
hands what need is there of the Ionian Islands ? Mauritius 
and the Cape are chiefly of use to the East India Company, 
and it ought to be made to bear the expense of both, in lieu 
of wasting its oriental revenue in unceasing wars. The set- 
tlements on the west coast of Africa have been a constant 
drain on British life and treasure, and ought to have been 
long since abandoned, having wholly failed in their object. 

But the military colonies — the police stations of the seas, 
as they may be termed — are not alone expensive. The 
non-military colonies also require garrisons; some of 
them large ones too : as Canada, Nova Scotia, and the West 
Indies, exclusive of expensive naval protection. Of 266 
ships and 38,850 seamen in actual service, the channel fleet, 
or " squadron of evolution" as it is termed, consists only of 
13 ships and 5576 seamen ; while on the East India, China, 
the Pacific, the east coast of America, and the African coast 
stations there are no fewer than 98 ships and 22,231 seamen. 
Look again at the disposal of the army. On the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1848, the effiBCtive rank and file of the entire British 
army, exclusive of the East India forces, amounted to 96,672, 
of which number 37,609 vi^ere in the colonies, 27,458 in Ire- 
land, and only 31,705 in Great Britain. The truth is, that 
with Chelsea pensioners, militia staff's, yeomanry, and a well- 
organised police in every large town, co-operating with the 
orderly and peaceable disposition of the peoplt^ England hat 
little or no need of a standing military establishment. All 
the vast expense she yearly incurs for ships and bayonets 
are not for home service or "national defences" in the chan- 
nel, but for foreign service, for Ireland, and the possessions '■ 
of the East India Company. Five of the colonies have been 
added since 1834, namely. South Australia, New Zealand, 
Hong Kong, Labuan, and Natal, chiefly for commerce and 
emigration. But little more than one-half the tide of emi- 
gration flows into the British colonies, the rest settling in 
the United States. During the twenty-three years from 
1825 to 1848, the following was the destination of the emi- 
grants : — 

To the British colonies . . 885,043 

To the United States . . . 852,564 

We subjoin a general statement of the Colonies, the amount 
of population in each, and of exports from the United King- 
dom to them in 1847> and the amount of military 1^\^<^ Skl 
eacb^ Jan. 1, 1848. a 
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Colonial Empire. 





Population 
Last Census, 
1847. 


Exports 


Garrisons, 


Colonies. 


from United 
Kingdom, 


Rank and 
File, 




in 1847. 


Jan. 1, 1848. 


Canada . . . . 


1,492,512 


£2,212,359 


5,341 


Nova Scotia, &c. 


500,608 


1,278,674 


2,229 


West Indies . . 


926,703 


2,789,211 


6,026 


Gibraltar . . . 


12,182 


768,973 


2,891 


Malta and Gozo . 


127,258 


183,065 


2,181 


Cape of Good Hope 


167,995 


648,749 


5,296 


Sierra Leone . . 
Gambia . . 


41,7351 
4,851 J 


122,7551 


707 


Grold Coast . . . 


275,000 


138,109 J 




Ceylon .... 


1,442,062 


267,715 


2,786 


Mauritius . . . 


172,997 


345,059 


1,540 


New South Wales 


189,609 


771,6711 




VanDiemen*s Land 


57,420 


303,288 




Western Australia 


4,717 


11,573 J- 


4,615 


South Australia . 


27,593 


87,355 
28,189j 




New Zealand . . 


18,171 




Falkland Islands . 


155 


814 




Ascension . . . 




3,502 




St. Helena . . 


5,298 


25,622 


373 


Hong Kong . . 


21,069 




989 


Labuan . . . 








Natal . . . . 




-: 




Heligoland! . . 


2,230 






Hudson's Bay . . 
Total . . . 






266 


5,490,165 


£16,263,867 


37.509 



The natural and most defensible object of colonies is that 
already adverted to, namely, an outlet for redundant cajntai 
and population. But to this end the government has never 
evinced any marked eagerness to render them subservient. 
It has been more of a marplot (New Zealand, to wit) than 
assistant in the way of colonization. In planting bishops 
and governors it is prompt enough; but in planting out 
comfortably the people it is marvellously indifferent. Those 
may go where they list, and as they best can : and so in 
consequence of this unaided choice the mass of British 
emigrants wend their way lo x\i^\3Ti\\A4 ^u.tea or to Canada, 
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an equivalent, or likely soon to be local destination. Bat 
let there be an opening for a mitre, no matter how small 
or distant, Jerusalem or remote Hong Kong will do, and 
in it is pitched with the quickness of the right-hand fist of 
a pugilist. 

Government patronage, not trade or emigration, consti- 
tutes the charm and tie of the colonies. The more toilsome 
and not overpaid offices are left to be scrambled for by the 
inhabitants ; but all appointments above the value of 300/. 
a-year the Colonial Office keeps to itself. What a convenient 
retreat this opens for younger sons, for the effete courtier, in- 
capable soldier, or disgraced man of rank ! Under a redun- 
dant or depreciated issue of this kind the colonies have long 
groaned, having long been the prey of the despotic or the 
ignorant, the coxcombical or unprincipled. A better se- 
lection is said to be in store for them by an amended system . 
of colonial rule ; but the only good rule is that which Sir 
William Molesworth strenuously enforced, namely, of leav- 
ing the colonists as quickly as possible to manage their own 
affairs.* 

* For a clever analysis of the intended new representative legis- 
latures in Australia, see the Daily NewSt Feb. 5, 1849. During 
the last eventful twelvemonths the public has been under deep 
obligations to this paper for its early, complete, and faithful in- 
formation on continental affairs ; as well as its unceasing exposi- 
tion of domestic abuses. The Motning Advertiser is another 
journal of progress ; of late years ably conductedi and free of 
club or official influence. The community has latterly had urgent 
need of new intelligencers on the important questions of the day. 
The Times has frequently practised great dishonesty towards its 
numerous readers. It purports to be a general newspaper, but it 
is only a newspaper on one side ; carefully suppressing, garbling, or 
otherwise disguising whatever militates against its varying course 
of politics. A great journal so conducted operates as a great 
misleader, and corrupts the current of public opinion in lieu of 
directing it to salutary ends. As to the juvenile Peelite and erratic 
Morning Chronicle^ it has been remarkable for its fluent and 
caustic diatribes against Viscount Palmerston arid the Whigs, who 
appear in the way of its ambition ; while it has evinced a sad 
want of humanity and discretion. The mock trial and secret 
execution, in the space of a few hours, of Ihe brave and ardent 
patriot Robert Blum, the Leipsic publisher and Frankfort de- 
puty, was styled ''a wholesome example" (November 17). It 
was just one of those black atrocities of barbarous power that 
the world never forgets, and fot t\ie \aX«c«iX% cJl^osiCv^ ^x^^^^^s*. 
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But this the government will never be persuaded to do, so 
long as the present enormous salaries are paid to governors, 
bishops, and secretaries. Like the parent state, the colonies 
are eaten up with expensive civil lists, with the mimic pomp 
and vain displays of royalty, and with redundant lay and 
clerical functionaries, enormously overpaid. 

The civil list alone of British Guiana, with its hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is upwards of 32,000/., and has been 
kept in anarchy from a pertinacious effort of the Colonial 
Office to force up the governor's salary from 3000/. to 
5000/. Nova Scotia, with 178,000 inhabitants, has an 
annual public expenditure of 64,627/. The " old thirteen " 
colonies of North America, in 1770, with three millions of 
people, cost for their civil establishments only 64,700/. 
a-year, and they were not only governed at this rate, bat, 
according to the testimony of Adam Smith, "well go- 
verned." 

Whether we resort to the past or the present for exam- 
ples, none can be found to match the existing profusion of 
colonial administration. The salaries of forty-five governors 
of our colonies appear, from a recent return (No. 3, 1849), 
to amount to 130,000/. ; averaging 2888/. each, exclusive of 
outfits, military pay, government-house, and in some in- 
stances rations. The salaries of the thirty governors of the 
thirty United States of North America amount to 13,555/., 
averaging 443/. each. The highest salary is 800/. and is 
paid to the governor of New York, a state containing 
2,604,495 inhabitants. The population of the West India 
Islands is 926,703, and the aggregate salaries of their seven- 
teen governors is 34,000/. per annum. 

Why should a governor of Canada, or of the island of 
Mauritius or Ceylon, receive a higher salary than the 
English prime minister ? Or why should the governor of 
Labuan, a colony on paper, have a salary of 2000/. besides 
his consulship ? or the governor of Heligoland, or of Turk's 
Island, mere rocks, without a soldier, or the consumption 
of sixpence of British produce, have 800/. or 500/. a-year? 

There is no fitness or proportion in such pecuniary ar- 

to leave unpanished. Its most apt criminal parallel was the shoot- 
ing by Napoleon of Palm, the Nuremberg bookseller, for selliog 
an alleged libel directed against his arrogant oppression of Ger- 
many ; or the assassination by the satellites of the same haughty 
chief f whom success had maddei\e^ rnXk-^nde^ at midnight in the 
em$tle ditch of Yincennea of 1\m I>xik« ^'^xi^gtanL. 
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rangements ; and retrenchments, with other radical colonial 
reforms, have become imperative. We leave the subject, 
however, for a cogmate topic, that of our great foreign 
dependency. 

IV.— WARS AND GOVERNMENT OF HINDOSTAN. 

The British public must have been often sickened with 
the stale news of Indian victories, with the thanksgiving 
prayers suggested by pious peers to time-serving bishops 
for the commemoration of them, with the grant of new 
peerages and new pensions payable for two or three lives 
out of English taxes to which they gave rise ; with the pre- 
sentation to the bedizened victors of gold snuff-boxes, of the 
freedom of the toadying corporation of London, and with votes 
of thanks from the bribery-begotten Imperial Parliament. 

But in looking round one is greatly at a loss to find out 
the intrinsic worth, use, or merit of these oriental tri- 
umphs. It is well known that India has never contributed 
sixpence of surplus revenue to the exchequer of England ; 
though she has cost this country much, if not in direct, in 
auxiliary naval and military armaments. As to the battles of 
the Sutlej and of Scinde, they are certainly no theme for very 
loud acclaim. They have effected no permanent settlement 
or security for our possessions in the east. But if they 
had, it ought to be remembered that these Indian battles are 
not fought by English soldiers only ; but chiefly by native 
troops, hired and trained to fight other native troops, just as 
the rude gladiators from the Danube or the Rhine were 
hired to butcher one another in the savage spectacles of 
the Roman amphitheatre. Four-fifths of the entire Anglo- 
Indian army consists of sepoys, the remaining fifth of 
about 25,000 men, which forms the average amount of 
the European force in India. 

The anilities of Threadneedle Street, with the other ani- 
lity who purports to represent the Board of Control in 
Cannon Row, ought to be heartily ashamed of these Hindoo 
wars. They may be very profitable to men like Lord Com- 
bermere, wno drew 200,000/. prize-money from them ; or 
to Sir Charles Napier, who after the campaign of Scinde 
returned to pocket 70,000/. prize-money, exclusive of battu j 
but what fruits do they bear to the native population who 
defray the expense of them ? Twenty-two millions of annual 
revenue are levied on the poverty of a country, the vast 
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majority of whose inhabitants have not a penny a-day to 
live upon. Well may British trade languish among them. 
Under such a scourging contribution^ how can the miser- 
able people have anything to spare to buy English manu- 
factures ? They are unable to buy rice enough ; and are 
subject to periodical visitations of famine more dreadful 
than those of Ireland.* 

For their monopoly of the salt, opium, and tobacco 
trades, and the heavy land revenue imposed on Hindostan, 
the Indian authorities ought to midsie some efforts at 
local improvements, fiut their ambition seems not to lie 
that way. A grand scheme of railways for India, admitted 
to be practicable and of incalculable utility, appears likely 
to be abandoned, chiefly, it is understood, for want of en- 
couragement from the Directors. They are too poor to aid 
such undertakings ; they have only money for armaments. 
Of their poverty and enormous debt there is no doubt, and 
they have the same indefensible origin as the pecuniary, 
straits of the imperial government, and of all the old Euro- 



* Perhaps Sir C. Napier will be able to solve some of the per- 
plexities to which we have referred. His Scinde acquisition bag 
proved no boon to the Company, taking mora out of the Indian 
treasury than it puts in. One of Sir Charles's followers appears, 
from the subjoined paragraph, not to have been so fortunate as his 
valiant leader : — ** A Soldier's Vicissitudes, Dec. Srd^ 1846. 
-—A sun-burnt, ^ne4ooking man, named William Cotton, dressed 
in the tattered uniform of the 22nd regiment, is charged before 
Mr. Biogham, the magistrate at Worship Street, with begging. 
The police had found him standing in a supplicating attitude in 
Shoreditch, with his wife and child, all of the most deplorable 
description. The prisoner, who wore a medal at his breast, acd 
beside a disabled arm exhibited a severe sabre cut down one of 
his cheeks, said that he had served under Sir Charles Napier, 
through the whole of the Scinde campaign, and was present at 
the battles of Meonee and Hyderabad, (Feb. 17, 1843,) in which 
he received several gun-shot wounds. He was disabled and con- 
sequently discharged, and, being completely crippled, had no 
means of earning a livelihood. The prisoner handed to the mngis- 
trate the certificate of his discharge, signed by the commanding 
officer of his regiment, and other documents. Upon inquiry at 
the Horse Guards, the magistrate found the prisoner's story cor- 
rect. He was dismissed with an admonition." — British History, 
5/A edition, p. 1143, fio/in, U47 . 
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Eean governments, namely, an unlicensed indulgence in 
ellicose propensities. 

The single war with Afghanistan cost the East India 
Company upwards of seventeen millions sterling. It bad no 
valid pretext, hardly a plausible one. It was chiefly the 
work of intriguing officials, who imputed designs to Russia 
on Central Asia that she never entertained, and has since 
satisfactorily disproved. The renewal of hostilities with the 
Sikhs promises to be a more expensive and more protracted 
affair than the disastrous Cabool intervention. Furtber 
northward we penetrate into the Peninsula, and worse we 
are likely to fare. Fiercer and hardier combatants to en- 
counter, and less booty to reward victories over them. 

It would be unfair to conclude these brief strictures with- 
out one explanatory suggestion. Prize-money, peerages, and 
pensions are doubtless great encouragements to military in- 
trigues and restlessness, but neither the East India Company 
nor their servants may have been always culpable for Indian 
embroilments. With uneasy and faithless neighbours, rarely 
bound by the ties of honour or of treaties, and too unin- 
Btructed for a rational appreciation of their own interests, 
wars may be unavoidable. In proximity with these disturbing 
relations, our Indian sovereignty has been sometimes placed, 
and it offers the only extenuation we can find for almost un- 
ceasing hostilities and constantly extending territorial limits. 

FINANCES OF INDIA FOR 1847. 

GROSS REVENUES. 



Land Revenue ' 


£12,549,861 


Sale of Salt 


1,877,262 


Sale of Opiam 


. 3,354,377 


Sale of Tobacco 


84,445 


Stamp Duties 


408,819 


Post Office Collections . . . . 


174,949 


Miscellanies ..... 


. 4,358,846 



22,708,559 
Charges of Collection .... 3,088,409 
Allowances by Treaty to Native Princes, &c. 1 ,859,220 
Receipts from Sales, India and England . 1,489 



Net Revenue 



.£17,812,419 
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XXPXNDITU&l 



• 



Military Chmrget £9,IS2,ZS9 

Indian Nary 331,763 

ProTincial Police 428,243 

Ciyil and Political EstebHshments . . 1,650,903 

Conrts of Justice 1,183,712 

Post Office Charges .... 183,693 

Mint Charges 72,187 

Interest on Debt 1,827,189 

MisceUanies 1,683,649 

Charges in England .... 3,044,067 

Total NetExpenditure,ezcliisi¥e <^the 
expense of collecting the Revenue . ^19,307,795 

Net Expenditure . j^l9,307,795 

Net Revenue . . . 17,812,419 



Deficiency . . ;gl,495,376 

IV.— WHIG MINISTRY. 

When Colman the Younger was on a recruiting tonr in 
the proyinces he came in contact with the dramatic corps of 
the York circuit. On seeing Mr. Cummins and other 
grizzled stars of the old school, who had long fluttered in 
pride and great glory under the hanner of Tate Wilkinson, 
the quick-eyed manager exclaimed, — " It is a superannuated 
company." Sometlung of like import may not inaptly be 
applied to the ministry — ^it is a superannuated Ministry ; nor 
do their probable successors, if taken according to the usual 
routine from her Majesty's opposition, hold out much hope of 
younger blood. The "old Duke" is familiar as a household 
phrase ; a young Peel has just emerged at Leominster " to 
pale the ineffectual fires" of old Sir Robert $ and to call any 
minister, present or expectant, " Cupid," as of wont, would 
appear a very inapplicable description. 

The signs of anility in the Whigs are not one but many. 
They are not merely Grey all over, but carry about them 
mental indications of decay that cannot be mistaken; in 
their proneness to rely upon others — committees, or commis- 
sions — rather than on themselves; in the cherished delu- 
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bIoh that keen acquisitives like aldermen^ lawyers, and 
churchmen, will practise self-reform — in their endless 
douhts and delays, and, when these have heen exhausted, 
the adoption of half-measures, as the Poor Law and En-* 
cumhered Estates Bills for Ireland, and their endeavour to 
meet Irish destitution hy loans, doles, and advances in lieu 
of boldly cutting at the Protestant Establishment and ab- 
sentee landlords — in their liability to tediousness in trite and 
prosy speeches (one hour having been held insufficient for 
repetitionary utterances) — in their trusting to the healing 
effects of time in place of energetic action — in their prefer- 
ence of humour, silliness, and buffoonery to wit and vigor- 
ous intellect — in their listening in trouble to ghostly advisers, 
and leaning on artful priests, after the fashion of the worn- 
out Bourbon princes of the " Family Compact,*' and of all 
broken-up decrepitudes in their latter days — in short, in 
their doting and timid aversion to risks in all undertak- 
ings, idolatry of the past, and dislike of enterprising or ex- 
perimental changes. All these symptoms of the weaknesses 
of age became apparent in 1835, have been growing apace 
ever since ; but were never so glaringly manifested as in the 
last dreary session of parliament. 

Nobody, however, likes to be considered old, and we shall 
not press the point further than to notice one other proof of 
tottering years in the Whigs ; that is, in the indulgence of 
the " elderly gentlemen's vice of avarice," as Lord Bjrron 
termed it, which has latterly been prominently developed in 
their public administration. Live officially a little longer 
and they will be as bad as the Tories in the riotous days of 
the Lisbon jobber and most audacious of modern adventurers. 
In those times of rampant misrule no practice was more 
frequent and flagitious than men in office quartering their 
families on the produce of the taxes. Nobody could obtain 
the least hold on the public purse, whether in the public 
departments, the Church, the courts of law, or the colonies, 
then they tried to bring all their connexions within shelter 
of the pallio co-operire. Not only were descendants and 
collaterals made partakers of the national affluence ; but 
sympathy spread upwards and downwards ; provision being 
made for the wives of placemen, or for widows on the death 
of their husbands, or for children when they niarried ; and 
the mothers of several noblemen in good circumstances and 
well able to maintain their aged parents, as the &tal>3X^ ^^ 
Elizabeth directs, were tbrowii wpoii Vii^ ^\5^<i x^J^ v^^ 
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pension or even office was refused ; it migbt be mean in 
name, as that of pack§r, weigher, or sweeper, but if little or 
no duties were annexed and great pay it was eagerly sought 
by the high->born of both sexes. 

A revival of this kind of official rapacity, and anxiety to 
make provision out of the public store for relatives and 
survivors has been the growing vice of the Ministry. If not 
very harmonious in other respects, they appear wonderfully 
so in nepotism and love for kith and kin, and which hai 
earned for them the endearing name of the " Family Govern* 
ment" For proof of what is here only obscurely hinted, 
the following matter-of-fact exposition is subjoined : — 

Family Government. 

Lord John Rmt^elL — ^Fbst Lord of the Treasury, 5000/. A 
brother, Lord Charles Russell, who is in the army, was, last ses* 
sion, made serjeant-at-arms to the Hoase of Commons, 1500/. ; 
another brother, side-de-camp to Lord Elgin, governor general of 
Canada ; another is in the army ; one in the chnrch ; and two mora 
in the navy: an uncle, Capt. John Russell, R.N. ; a cousin is 
Viscount Torrington, governor of Ceylon, 7000/. The premier is 
lon-in-Iaw of the lord privy sesl, 2000/. ; brother-in-law of the 
Hon. J. E. Elliott, M. P., one of the secretaries of the Board of 
Control, 1500/., — just provided for by the removal of Mr. Wyse, 
an excellent man in all respects. See Minto. 

Earl Grey. — Secretary of State, Colonial Department, 5000/* 
A brother, a colonel and Queen's equerry ; another a captain in 
the navy, in the House of Commons ; a third in the army : an 
uncle, general, colonel, and governor of Jamaica, 6000/.; re- 
moved from BarbadoeSi salary being only 4000/. Lord Grey's 
brother-in-law is chancellor of the exchequer ; his cousin secretary 
of the home department ; another cousin, Sir Francis Baring, 
is the newly appointed first lord of the admiralty ; is the'notabls 
governor of Ceylon, and ct-i/evan/ lord in waiting: but his favourite 
ward is the Premier's first cousin, of whom see p. 244. 

Sir Charlet Grey, — Secretary of State, Home Department, 
5000/. Cousin of Earl Grey, and connected as above. Son of 
the late resident commissioner of Portsmouth dockyard, and son- 
iti'Uw of the Bishop of lAcYi&eXdL. K.\Mxmter. 

Viscount Paitnerston, — Sectetarj ol%^»^*,'^«<^^'^^!^w^aMefi^^ 
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5000/. Married Ute in life, and witliont near affinities to provide 
fbr, the sister of Visconnt Melbourne, and widow of the fifth Earl 
Cowper, an hereditary pensioner on the excise. 

Lord Cottenham, — Lord Chancellor and Speaker of the House 
of Lords, 14,000/., with immense church and judicial patronage, 
to which he is fondly attached and far from wise always in the dis- 
pensation (in the Principality, for instance), and which has been 
largely increased by the County Courts and other legal changes. 

Marquh of Lanadovme, — Lord President of the Council, 2000/. 
His son. Earl Shelbume, a lord of the treasury, 1200/., and M.P. 
for the Marquis's borough of Calne. 

Earl qfMitUo, — Lord Privy Seal, 2000/., a pension besides. A. 
son in the army, and another in the navy ; a third son, who is 
M. P., and has been in the civii service of the East India Com- 
pany, is the new secretary to the India Board ; three nephews in 
the army, and two in the navy ; a daughter, left a widow, with a 
Urge family, has been providenUy espoused by the Premier. 

Sir CharlcM TToo^Z.— Chancellor of the Exchequer, 5000/. 
Brother-in-law of the home secretary, who is cousin of the first 
lord of the admiralty, who is cousin of the colonial secretary, who 
is uncle, brother-in-law, cousin, nephew, &c., as above. 

Henry Labouchere, — President of the Board of Trade, 2000/. 
Connected, by blood and marriage, with the Barings, who are 
connected with the Greys, who are connected with the Russells- 
Elliotts. 

Sir Francis Baring.^Tirst Lord of the Admiralty, 4500/. 
Married a cousin of Earl Grey, and afterwards a daughter of the 
first Earl Effingham ; has been a lord of the treasury, and was 
chancellor of the exchequer Arom 1839 to 1841. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse. —Fresident of the Board of Control, 
3500/. Son of a late commissioner for the payment of the debts 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and united by marriage with the Greys 
and Lord Dalhousie, the governor general of India. 

It is manifest from the above that the Family Government 
cannot touch anything in the way of reform or retrench- 
ment, without touching on some of their own dear and nume- 
rous ramifications. The question then occ\is«« ^\i>s>SQL^x ^ 
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ministrj cannot be found lest liable to be inflnenced in the 
discharge of their public duties by interest-begotten preju- 
dices ? Lord Kldon used to say that the English govern- 
ment is foDdamentslly Protestant, and others may hold that 
it is fundamentally aristocratic ; and none, save her Ma- 
jesty's ministers or her Majesty's opposition, ought to be 
members of it. That the people should haye no representa- 
tive in the Queen's council ; that they should be worse off 
there than in parliament, be without voice or vote in that 
vital turning-point of public policy the cabinet ; and that 
the Russell -Grey or Peel- Wellington families should be 
alone deemed eligible to be her Majesty's responsible advisers, 
are incredible facts, neither reconcilable with reason, justice, 
nor the public welfare. But such for many years has been 
the settled practice of the constitution : it has been a govern- 
ment by relays, in which names have been changed but not 
the political nature or conservative animus. When Lord 
John Russell has been tired of statesmanship or in diffi- 
culties, then Sir Robert Peel has taken the helm; and 
when Sir Robert has had enough, or longed to interchange 
amenities and after-dinner cajoleries with his Tamworth 
friends, then Lord John reappeared with his train of fol- 
lowers. Is this alternation of wet and dry, or more correctly 
all dty, to be eternal, especially after the wearying experience 
the community has had that no substantial or normal good 
can be extracted from either party ? Surely the nation ought 
to get out of this stale, flat, and unprofitable cycle, and insist 
that at least a third element, representing popular interests 
and sentiments, shoulcl enter into the ministerial combina- 
tion. That a Peel- Wellington ministry would be under 
similar influences with the existing Grey-Russell govern- 
ment the following exemplification of the sympathetic affi- 
nities of its two principal members will attest : — 

Relatives of the Duke of Welhngton, who are or have 
been in ofiice : — 

His son. Lord Charles Wellesley. 
His brother » Lord Wellesley. 
His sister-in-law, Lady Wellesley. 
His brother, Lord Maryborough. 

His nephews, Sir Charles Bagot, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and 
Lord W. Hardlow. 

His brother, Dr. Gerard Wellesley. 
His brother, Lord Cowley. 
His nephew f Lord Cowley. 
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To these may be added some Pakenhams; but we are 
content to confine ourselves to the direct or collateral shoots 
of the Duke's family. Turn next to Sir Robert Peel : — 

His eldest son. 

His younger son, jast made a post captain, over how many 
heads will appear by reference to the Navy List. 
His brother, Mr. William Peel. 
His brother, the Dean of Worcester. 
His brother, Colonel Peel. 
His brother-in-law, Mr. George Dawson. 
His brother-in-law, the Dean of York. 



Public Appointments. 

Summary of all the New Places created under the Minis- 
tries of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, from 
March 19th, 1845: with the Annual Expenses of the 
Establishments in connexion with them. 

Admiralty, — ^Total new appointments, 61 ; aggregate amount 
of salaries, 16,176/. 

Audit Office. — One naval and military auditor, 600/. ; increas- 
ing 20/. to 800/., with five assistants, 100/. each. 

Colonial Office, — New appointments, 40; aggregate salaries, 
23,000/. ; among others, three assistant under-secretarieB of state, 
1500/. each ; one precis-writer, 1000/. ; one registrar, 300/. 
** Two of the assistant under- secretaries have been discontinued,'' 
the return states, ** on the appointment of their respective holders 
to other situations;'' that is to say, their services were net 
needed in the Colonial Office, but they had friends, and hung on 
tbe public there till places could be found or made for them 
elsewhere. 

Lunacy, — Six commissioners, 1500/. each ; secretary, 800/. ; 
six clerks, 200/. each ; with others, aggregate salaries, 10,537/. 

Convict Hulk Establiihment. — Schoolmaster, Scripture readers, 
and guards, 7060/. 

County Courts, — Sixty judges, 1000/. each, appointed bylord 
chancellor Cottenham. 
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Cuitomt. — ^New ftppointmeDtg, 308 ; aggregate aalaries, 31,620/. 

Excise, — New appointmenta, 9 ; aggregate aalariea, 1350/. 

Foreign Office, — ^New appointmenta, 23; aggregate aalaries, 
7927/. : namely, one paid attache to the legation at Turin, 250/. ; 
charge d'affaires at Bolivia, 365/.; yice-consul at Bruges and Ghent, 
200/. ; vice-consul at California, 200/. ; vice-consul at Rhodes, 
200/. ; third assistant at Shanghae, 162/. ; consul-general for 
Saxony, 750/. ; vice-consul at Payta, 100/. ; agent at Batavia, 
300/. ; agent at Surabaya, 300/. ; agent at Samarang, 300/. ; vice- 
consol at Moorzouk, 200/. ; vice-consul at Bolivar, 200/. ; com- 
missioner and consul-general at Borneo, 500/., (see page 87,) and 
allowance for secretary, 200/. ; consuls at Varna, 500/., at Jaffa, 
300/., at Rio Grande do Sul, 800/., at the Cormoro Islands, 300/., 
for Abyssinia, 500/., and allowance of 400/. for house-rent and 
expenses ; consul at Ghadames, 500/. ; vice-consul at Rio Hacha, 
300/. ; vice-consul at Mosquito, 200/. ; consul for the Leeward 
Islands, Pacific, 500/. 

Ordnance Office, — New appointments, 28 ; aggregate aalaries, 
3546/. 

Parkhuret Prison, — New appointments, 8 ; aggregate salaries, 
368/. 

Pentonville Prison. — New appointments, 13; aggr^;ate sala- 
ries, 804/. 

Poor Law Board, — One president, at 2000/.; two prineipsl 
secretaries, at 1500/. each ; eleven inspectors, eight at 700/., with 
■travelling expenses actually incurred, and 1/. Is. a day for persoDsl 
expenses ; and three at 500/., and travelling expenses actually in- 
curred ; one private secretary to the president, 150/. ; aggiegate 
salaries, 12,250/. 

Post Office, — New appointments, 462 ; aggregate aalaries and 
allowances, 33,242/.: among others, a secretary to postmaster 
general, 1200/. ; two clerks to secretary, one of 200/., and one at 
100/. ; with an inspector general of the post office, 700/. 

Railway Commissioners* Office, — President, 2000/. ; two com- 
missioners, 1500/. each ; secretary, 1000/. ; head of statistical 
and topographical department, 800/. ; three inspectors of railways, 
one 650/., two at 600/. ; registrar, 380/. ; parUamentary ani 
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legal assistant, 350/. ; assistant to secretary, 300/. ; statistical and 
topographical assistant, 250/. ; private secretary to president, 150/.; 
two senior clerks, one at 210/., and one at 200/.; two junior 
clerks, 100/. each; six supernumerary clerks, 90/. each; office 
keeper, 110/.; three messengers and one porter, at 80/. each. — 
Total, 28 ; aggregate salaries, 11,660/. 

Stamps and Taa;'er.-^New appointments, 14 ; aggregate sala- 
ries, 1505/. - 

Woods and Forests, — New appointments, 3 ; aggregate sala*- 
ries, 475/. 

Irish Poor Law Commission, — New appointments on the Per- 
manent Estahlishment, 60 ; aggregate salaries and allowances, 
18,798/., namely, one chief commissioner, 2000/. ; one assistant 
commissioner, 1233/. 5«. ; secretary, 1000/.; twelve inspectors, 
700/. each ; four auditors, 200/. each per annum, on account of 
their official expenses, paid from funds of commission, and 300/. 
each per annum, paid from union funds ; one chief derk, 360/. ; 
six first-class clerks, three at 260/., and three at 185/.; six second- 
class clerks, one at 140/., one at 135/., one at 130/., and three at 
125/.; seven third-class clerks, three at 120/., four at 95/. ; twelve 
fourth-class clerks, at 80/. ; architect, 600/., and two assistants, 
one at 185/., and one at 115/.; one office-keeper, at 60/., with 
coals, candles, and soap; five messengers, one at 49/. 8s., one at 
48/. 2s», and three at 44/. 48. 

Recapitulation. 
Number of new appointments made since 19 March, 1845 : 1814. 

£ s, d. 

Amount of the salaries of such appointments . 272,528 11 10 

Amount of incidental expenses in connection 

with the same 24,747 10 2 

Total amount of salaries and expenses on account 

of such new appointments .... 297,276 2 t) 

Total expenses of the establishments in connec- 
tion with which such new appointments have 
been made 630,636 10- 
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Comparative Expenditure. 

Pablic Expenditure, for the year ended Januar}' 5, 1835, 
and the year ended January 5, 1848. 



Permanent Debt . 

Terminable Annoities • 

Unfunded Debt . 

Russian Loan, raised in Holland 

CinlList .... 

Civil, Naval, Military, and Judicial 

Annuities and Pensions 
Salaries and Allowances 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 
Courts of Justice 
Mint . 
Miscellaneous 
Army 
Navy 

Ordnance . 
Miscellaneous 
Distress in Ireland 
Unclaimed Dividends, (more than 



1835. 

;g24, 158,879 

3,653,922 

691,294 

190,809 

510,000 



received) 



502,309 

162,930 

181,448 

433,609 

14,849 

274,194 

6,493,925 

4,503,908 

1,068,223 

2,061,395 



Total 



j^51,427,412 



1848. 

jf 23, 799,259 

3,905,974 

436,298 

•393,983 

529,804 

260,811 

171,346 

1,046,694 



310,976 
7,540,405 
8,013,873 
2,947,869 
3,561,067 
1,525,000 

59,869 
j^59,230,413 



* For an explanation of the apparent less expenditure of the 
civil list under Queen Victoria, than under Her Majesty's pre- 
decessor, William IV., see chapter on the royal expenditure, 
page 56. 
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PROSPECTS OF FINANCIAL REFORM. 

The lavish increase shown to have taken place in new 
appointments is in keepinfjr with the squanderinjyr rate of 
expenditure which, since 1835, has been rioting; in every 
branch of the public service. As this unlicensed profusion 
has been in progress both under Sir R. Peel and Lord J. 
Russell — as under the alternate government of each premier 
public expenditure has been augmented ten millions in as 
many years of general peace, and that an accelerated rate of 
wastefulness was attempted last session — what hope from the 
past of effective retrenchment can be indulged by the coun- 
try from either party ? They are both, in truth, as appears 
from the exposition given of their family interests in Church 
and State, far too much entangled in the network of the 
system to make any substantive advances in an economical 
direction. Gulliver among the Lilliputians, when fastened 
to the earth by each hair of his head, was not more helpless 
and tied down than they are by the clustering groups 
dependant from them in the Army, Navy, the Public Offices, 
and the Colonies. In place of Financial Reform under 
such auspices, crafty attempts at financial delusion are all 
that can be expected. It will during the passing session 
be, Lo here! Lo there! Anywhere rather than at home — 
foreign politics — Ireland — commissions and committees of 
inquiry — Jews' Oath Bill — the Chartists and Socialists — 
unsettled state of the Continent — the revolutionary doc- 
trines abroad — and all the stock scarecrows will be revived 
to divert attention from themselves and the abused institu- 
tions with which they are bound up. 

The very name of retrenchment will be sought to be made 
distasteful and if possible ridiculous. The old caveats — 
" penny-wise and pound foolish" — " cheapness is not always 
best" — " a present saving may be dearly bought by future 
extravagance" — a ** wise economy" is most to be com- 
mended will be re-issued afresh. Probably some petty 
grant for popular objects, as emigration, local improvements, 
education of the people, or the British Museum, will be 
reduced or postponed on the plea of inadequate public 
revenue ; or perhaps some score of underpaid clerks or a 
hundred or two of dockyard artidcer^ '^^VVi^ ^>&\si«aR^V 
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or, lastly, the " sale of old stores," may be resorted to, pla- 
carded in the streets and freely advertised in the Treasury 
jonmals (a common mode of official preference, shewn to 
ministerial parasites) as proof of extreme and unavoidable 
fiscal destitution. But such pretexts, make-believes and 
nibblinf( will not serve. They will not satisfy the mind, 
nor reach the f^reat birds of prey ; or stop any of the fpresii 
leaks of the State. For instance, Dr. Bowring has shown 
that upwards of seven millions are annually expended, which 
are never voted by parliament, and never fall under its cogni- 
zance till after they are paid away. Nearly six millions of 
this sum are made up of deductions by the revenue depart- 
ments under plea of expences in collection, the rest disap- 
pearing among other departments without warrant from the 
House of Commons or control of the Treasury. 

Will this irregularity be investigated and efifectively 
checked ? Or, more important, shall we have any effort at 
a general revision of taxation and more equitable adjustment 
of its pressure? Or will ministers try to come down to 
the scale of expenditure in 1835 in tne Army, Navy, and 
Miscellaneous ? Oh, no ! nothing of this, no Financial 
Reform on a broad scale — no more than we shall have 
Church reform, Law reform, reform in the Royal House- 
hold, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, or other national 
grievance, so long as we have an exclusively aristocratic ca- 
binet, with a Naval and Military House of Commons to sup- 
port it.* 

* Pending the debates on the e9timates last session the United 
Services mustered in great force. On the amendment of Mr. Hnme, 
March Slst, for a reduction in the number of the army — the 
policy of which this year ministers admit — 114 members, naval or 
military officers, or who had near relations in the army or navy, 
voted against Mr. Hume's motion. In a court of justice a witness, 
who is suspected, may, before examination, be sworn on a voire 
dire, to declare that he has no interest in the matter in contro- 
versy. Might not this test be usefully applied to members of the 
House of Commons, ere they voted on questions in which they 
are suspected to be under pecuniary or official influence? It 
aaight, too, not be inapplicable to some of the conductors of the 
public journals, who, since they or their relatives, or both, have 
obtained subaltern places under the Family Government, have 
evinced as marked a dislike as was compatible with trade in- 
terests, to the Liverpool movement for financial reform. Both 
Weeklies and Dailies of l\v\« de«ct\v^\Qxv ^l "n^xvV^^mal ^^artisan- 
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Another species of popular depreciation it is possible may 
be attempted, and which it may be useful in conclusion to 
BOtice. It may be urged that the fiscal reforms abroad, if 
adopted, would endanger the security, strengrth, and great- 
ness of the kingdom. Any result of this nature appears just 
as unlikely to ensue as to be intended by the advocates of re- 
trenchment. It is not economy but profusion that has been 
the ruin of European governments ; and as to the British 
Empire in particular, from her unequalled power and the 
general justice and humanity of her external administration, 
her sway comparatively is a blessing to the world that no 
enlightened reformer would wish to see diminished. How-' 
ever England may have erred on the side of excess in her 
colonies and territorial acquisitions, every person of reflection 
is convinced that our acquired dominions cannot be hastily 
abandoned ; that interests, connexions, and relations have 
grown up that cannot without inflicting great calamities be 
abruptly rent asunder. This we suspect is generally felt and 
understood ; it is not the dissolution of the empire that is 
sought, but its better and more disinterested government, 
at home and abroad. East and West ; not for the gain and 
aggrandisement of individuals or families, but the weal of 
the vast masses over which it is the nation's destiny to rule. 



Bbsidb an Appendix to complete to the present financial and 
expository details, the pablication of a new edition affords an 
opportunity for condensing the more prominent political indi- 
cations of the opening Session of Parliament. Above a month 
has elapsed since the Houses met, and enough has been revealed 
to define the contemplated course of the Government. Ad- 
herence to precedent in the management of the estimates and 
other branches of public business, is one rule meant to be acted 

ship may be found, strenuous against effective retrenchments, and 
to which competing racers for state prizes, though not perhaps the 
worst hacks that have started, the inspiration of the late Mr. 
Cobbett's doggrel muse, with slight emendations, may not be 
unfitly applied : — 

** Wilson and Walter, make haste we implore ye, 
Or the owls and the bats will be knij^hted h^C^t^^*^!* 
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upon ; and next is obviously meditated a wily, or, if that wont 
answer, a dogged Conservative resistance, aided by the Peelites, 
to popular demands. First, it seems clearly intended to yield 
nothing that can with safety be refused ; next, if concession be- 
come unavoidable, to postpone the boon as long as possible 
by every imaginable contrivance ; and lastly, when all pretexts 
for further delay have been exhausted, to tender something coun- 
terfeit or illusive, or of the smallest possible intrinsic value. 

Acting on these Macbiavelian devices, the great question of 
ecclesiastical reform has already bten tried to be got rid of by the 
nomination of a royal commission, under the alleged pretext of 
' an inquiry into the tenure of bishop and chapter lands ; a sub- 
ject exhausted in the Report made in 1839, and which inquiry 
had been instituted by parliament at the instance of Lord John 
Russell himself. Any investigation into those notorious nests 
of abuse and sinecurism, the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, 
has been neg&tived by the Premier, on the plea that they are the 
private property of the crown or of the Prince of Wales. Stag- 
gered, apparently, by the monstrous profligacy that has added 
hve or six millions to the military and naval expenditure of the 
country during the Queen's pacific reign ; left without the least 
excuse for its longer continuance, from the smallest appreciable 
impending danger either at home or abroad ; and ashamed, pos- 
sibly, of squandering so much of the hard earnings of industry 
in useless ships and bayonets. Ministers have intimated a willing- 
ness to surrender about one-fifth part of this dearly- coveted source 
of aristocratic patronage. 

Will these concessions satisfy the people? Ought they to 
satisfy them ? Will they admit of the repeal of the malt, tea, or 
window duties ? Do they meet any of the great national grievances 
set forth in the preceding pages ? Do they touch the proved, 
corruptions and injustice of the representative system, or the 
glaring iniquities and spoliation of judicial administration ; or do 
they mitigate any fiscal abuse from the inequalities of taxation — 
from the irresponsible waste in the collection of the public revenue 
— from the exorbitant salaries of civil, legal, and diplomatic func- 
tionaries — from colonial misgovernment, in the administration 
of which two or three millions of British taxes are yearly dissi- 
pated, and an equal sum in the perpetuation of civil and eccle- 
siastical misrule in Ireland ? 

These interrogatories must, we apprehend, be answered each 
and all by an emphatic negative. Continue then, we say, with 
tenfold vigour to urge forward Financial Reform. It will at least 
tend to lessen the wages of Corruption, and thereby remove one 
of the most formidable obstacles iw the realm to national progress 
ia bapplaesSf greatness, and cW\\\i.«X\oii. > 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

An Accoaat of the Net Public Income of the United Kingdom 
of Qreat Britain and Ireland, in the year ended the 5th day of 
Janaary, 1849 (after abating the Expenditure defrayed by the 
sereral Revenue Departments), and of the Actual Issues or 
Payments within the same period, exclusiye of the Suma 
applied to the Redemption of Funded or paying off Unfunded 
Debt, and of the Advances and Re- payments for Local 
"Works, &c. 

Ordinary Revenue. 



Customs .... 

Excise ..... 

Stamps .... 

Taxes (Land and Assessed) 

Property Tax .... 

Post Office .... 

Crown Lands . . 

One Shilling and Sixpence, and Four Shillings 

in the Pound on Pensions and Salaries . 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenues ^ 

of the Crown .... 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices 



2p,999,132 3 

14,154,054 19 

6,643,772 1 

4,314,704 8 

5,347,364 19 

815,000 

81,000 


4 
9 
11 
8 
9 




4,559 5 





9,202 8 


9 


53,548 3 


5 


j^52,422,338 10 


7 



Other Receipts. 

Produce of the Sale of Old Stores . 

Re-payment of Sums received into Commis- "I 
sariat Chest at Hong Kong, out of In- \ 
demnity paid by Chinese Government . J 

Imprest and other Moneys . 

Money received from the East India Company 

Unclaimed Dividends (more than paid) 



308,415 14 2 
539,305 9 6 



57,853 

60,000 

803 



14 



14 



4 

1 



£53,388,717 3 3 
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Expenditure. 

Charge of the Deht, Funded and Unfunded ;f 28,563,517 7 8 

CivUList ..... 395,245 

Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, 1 . -^ «-^ e » 

Military,and Judicial Services. . / 5U»,7W 5 I 

Salaries and Allowances . . . 271,381 4 10 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . 166,492 17 9 

Courts of Justice .... 1,098,403 7 9 

Miscellaneous Charges . . . 342,549 1 10 

Army ...... 6,647,284 4 7 

Navy ..... 7,922,286 19 7 

Ordnance ..... 3,076,124 

Kaffir War .... 1,100,000 

Miscellaneous, including d6276,377 9#. 6d. 1 . ^q^ ^oi « - 

for ReUef of Distress in Ireland . J 4,uyz,uyu » / 



£54,185.136 17 9 
Income ..... 53,388,717 3 3 



Excess of Expenditure over Income'!' . dS796,419 14 6 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BUSINESS OF LAST SESSION. 

Days of sitting . . . . .170 

Average time of sitting each day . 8 hours 16f minutes. 
Numl>er of divisions on public matters before midnight 190 
Ditto after midnight . . . . .42 

Ditto Private Bills before midnight . . . 22 

Ditto after midnight . . . ... 1 

Total number of divisions in Session 1847-8 . . 255 

A summary of the Committees which sat during the 
Session on public and private business : — 

44 Public Committees, with an average number of fifteen Mem- 
bers serving on each Committee. 

23 Election Committees, with five members serving on each 
Committee. 

* See remarks on the state of the finances, p. 53, Despite 
of the casual aids from the *' sale of old stores," and China 
money (the last instalment), and a loan of two millions, aided 
by the Uui contribution from the bread-tax, the annual excess of 
expenditure over the ordinary receipts amounts to nearly a million 
ptr annum. 
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14 Groups on Railway Bills, with five Members serving on each 

Group. 
17 Groups on Private Bills, with five members serving on each 
Group. 
112 other Committees on Private Bills. 
Of the Public Committees — that on 

Commercial Distress, sat . • .39 days. 

Sagar and Coffee Planting, sat . . • 39 „ 

Navy, Army, and Ordnance Expenditure, sat 40 „ 
Miscellaneous Expenditure, sat . • 37 ,, 

The average number of Petitions presented during the five years 
ending 1837, was 7436; during the five years ending 1842, the 
average rose to 14,014, being an increase of 6578 over that of 
the preceding five years ; daring the five years ending 1847, the 
average rose to 16,397 ; being an increase of 2383 over that of 
the preceding five years. 

The number of Petitions presented during the last Session was 
upwards of 18,450. 

The business of the House seems to be continually on 
the increase. The characteristic of the last Session was 
the number of important subjects under discussion at the 
same time, and adjourned debates on all of them. This 
intermingling of debates, adjourned one over the head 
of the other, led to confusion, deadening the interest in 
every subject, and deteriorating the quality of the debates 
on all. Motions to adjourn the House, for the purpose of 
speaking on matters not relevant to the prescribed business 
of the day, were made much oftener than formerly; and 
motions to adjourn the debate have become much more 
frequent. But under the regulation moved by Mr. Hume, 
the orders of the day are now read without debate, or op- 
portunity permitted of addressing the House; a rule which 
the Speaker has admitted to have " worked admirably." 

Some resolutions have been adopted this Session for ex- 
pediting public business; but the most important sugges- 
tion, that of limiting the duration of a speech to one lumr, 
has not been acquiesced in by the two oligarch chiefs, who 
prefer long talk to legislative meliorations. A sermon, or 
dramatic entertainment, exchange hours, and almost every 
other business of life, except a parliamentary speech, has a 
fixed term of duration ; even the ebb and flow of the sea has 
its time; and that the efflux of an M.F.'s oratory should 
have none, constitutes an unparalleled license. 
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Acts of Parliament. 

Total Number of Acts passed in each Sbssion since the Year 1800; dis. 
tinguishing the Number of Public, Private, and Local and Personal. 





Year. 


Public Acts. 


Local and 
Personal'Acts. 


Private Acts. 


Total. 




1801. . 


109 


146 


„__ 


255 




1801-8 . 


120 


119 




239 




1802.3 . 


162 


147 


— . 


309 




1803.4 . 


110 


89 


i_ 


199 




1805. . 


129 


119 


— . 


248 




18U6. . 


153 


147 


— 


305 




1807. . 


56 


43 


— 


99 




1807. , 


78 


134 


— 


2U 




1808. . 


158 


167 


— 


309 




1809. . 


129 


192 


_ 


821 




1810. . 


119 


218 


_ 


337 




1811. . 


128 


221 




349 




1812. . 


165 


212 


^ 


377 




1812.13 . 


162 


216 


-_ 


378 




1813.14 . 


, 190 


233 


— _ 


423 




1814-15 . 


196 


100 


71 


367 




1816. . 


142 


87 


47 


276 




181/. . 


132 


76 


38 


246 




1818. . 


101 


87 


39 


227 




1819. . 


138 


128 


49 


315 




1819.80 . 


14 


6 


^_ 


20 




1820. . 


119 


90 


60 


259 




1821. . 


123 


128 


4*) 


296 




1828. . 


127 


114 


36 


277 




1823. . 


100 


126 


29 


255 




1824. . 


115 


160 


40 


315 




1885. . 


134 


202 


ft9 


.S95 




1826. . 


79 


142 


46 


267 




1826-7 . 


76 


112 


61 


248 




1828. . 


95 


122 


45 


262 




1829. . 


63 


136 


no 


249 




1830. . 


75 


138 


50 


263 




1830-1 . 


27 


70 


' 7 


104 




1831 . . 


60 


76 


22 


158 




1832. . 


127 


113 


34 


274 




1833. . 


106 


122 


SO 


258 




1834. . 


96 


96 


36 


228 




1835. . 


84 


112 


27 


i!2S 




1836 . . 


117 


138 


36 


290 




J837. . 


91 


133 


43 


267 




1837-8 . 


120 


102 


36 


257 




1839. . 


97 


107 


46 


250 




J840. . 


113 


131 


' 36 


280 




1841. . 


61 


114 


47 


222 




1841 . . 


11 




2 


13 




1842. . 


123 


1T3 


40 


876 




1843. . 


99 


110 


29 


238 




1844 . . 


118 


108 


34 


8.'>5 




1845. . 


130 


204 


33 


367 




1846. . 


117 


402 


43 


562 


/ 1847, . 


U5 


i 2\rt 


35 


447 


/ 1847-8 . 


133 
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